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Ten  Days 

for  World  Deve’opment 
February  4-14 

"Development  Demands 
Democracy" 

With  deepening  global  eco- 
nomic and  social  crises, 
people  around  the  world  are 
calling  for  a re-definition  of 
democracy.  From  February  4-14, 
TEN  DAYS  volunteers  will 
encourage  congregations  across 
Canada  to  focus  on  struggles  for 
democracy,  both  in  Canada  and 
in  the  South  - from  native  self- 
government  to  democracy  in 
Central  America.  Educational 
events,  resource  materials,  and 
action  activities  will  be  used. 

TEN  DAYS  has  also  produced 
a worship  resource  exploring 
democracy  and  Christian  faith.  It 
includes  sermon  notes,  prayers 
and  music.  TEN  DAYS  action 
leaflets  and  resource  booklets 
also  provide  information  and 
education  ideas.  For  more  infor- 
mation about  TEN  DAYS,  write 
or  call:  TEN  DAYS  for  World 
Development,  85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E., 
Toronto,  ON,  M4T  1M8; 

(416)  922-0591. oo 
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In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Christian  community  is  characterized  by  its  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  bv 
prayer,  by  preaching  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  sharing  goods  in  common.  In  this  way  the  apostles  bring  into  the 
new-born  community  of  the  church  a dynamic  fellowship  and  communion  united  in  sharing  and  witness.  The 
"household"  is  the  house  and  the  people  of  the  household;  it  is  the  " oikoumene " where  people  live. 

(Taken  from  Rev.  Bruce  MacLeod's  letter.) 
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Please  plan  to  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  your  community. 

Order  your  resource  kit  today!  Complete  kit  is  $12.95. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  call  Novalis:  1-800-387-7164;  (416)  363-3303  (Toronto  area). 
In  Western  Canada,  call  Wood  Lake  Books:  1-800-663-2775. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


3y  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


' 


{^h,  What  A Wonderful  Year! 


The  celebration  of  our  Society's 
anniversary  year,  1993,  began 
with  the  November  1992  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  - the 
1993  calendar  issue  - which  fea- 
tured pictures  from  our  75  year 
*'  journey  in  mission.  Indeed  we  did 
quite  a bit  of  looking  back  over  the 
next  several  months  to  remember 
1 our  founder  and  all  of  those  who 
went  before  us,  and  to  recall  some 
of  the  significant  moments  of  our 
history. 

As  our  anniversary  year  pro- 
gressed we  issued  a number  of 
press  releases  to  Catholic  newspa- 
' pers  across  the  country.  A few  secu- 
lar newspapers,  including  the  Toron- 
( to  Star,  came  out  to  interview  us.  In 
truth,  we  were  very  pleased  with 
the  coverage  we  received. 

The  75th  anniversary  was  also 
the  focus  of  a new  video,  "A  Shared 
Dream ",  in  which  we  trace  our  histo- 
ry and  review  our  work  overseas 
and  in  Canada.  "A  Shared  Dream" 
was  shown  nationally  on  Vision  TV 
and  locally  on  many  cable  stations 
across  the  country.  Some  of  these 
_ cable  stations  also  carried  other 
programs  we  had  produced  in  the 
past  three  years. 

A souvenir  brochure  and  a spe- 
cial prayer  card,  along  with  an 
anniversaiy  mug  and  pen  were 
other  ways  we  chose  to  promote  our 
75th  year  as  a missionary  Society. 

In  March  we  went  west  to 
Edmonton  and  Vancouver  and  as 
far  east  as  Antigonish  to  plan  and 
prepare  for  anniversary  events 
being  held  in  those  areas  later  in  the 
year.  Our  first  actual  event  was  in 
June  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
From  there  we  went  to  St.  Marys, 


Ontario.  (See  story  in  the  September 
'93  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions).  Close 
to  800  people  came  to  celebrate  with 
us  at  the  Shrine  of  our  Lady,  a 
shrine  some  of  us,  as  novitiate  stu- 
dents, had  built  many  years  ago 
"with  the  sweat  of  our  brow." 

In  September  we  went  to  Corn- 
wall where  our  75th  celebrations 
were  entwined  with  our  50th 
anniversary  of  missionary  presence 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Corn- 
wall-Alexandria  Bishop  Eugene 
LaRocque  had  invited  Priamo  Teje- 
da, Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Bani  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  celebrations.  Along  with 
Scarboro  missioners  serving  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bani,  several  Cornwall 
parishes  have  given  considerable 
financial  support  to  the  Church  in 
Bani.  All  of  this  was  accentuated  by 
the  presence  of  Bishop  Tejeda  and 
Scarboro  Fathers  Gary  MacDonald 
and  John  Gault,  both  natives  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cornwall  who  had  both 
gone  to  serve  as  missioners  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  ( See  story  in  the 
November  '93  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions.) 

From  Cornwall  we  "went  home" 
to  Almonte  where  the  China  Mis- 
sion College,  as  we  were  first 
known,  was  founded  75  years  ago. 
Archbishop  Marcel  Gervais  of 
Ottawa  reminded  us  of  the  need  for 
missionaries  "to  make  known  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  the  Christ." 
Speaking  directly  to  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners, he  said: 

"...it  is  my  conviction  that  what 
you,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
have  to  offer  the  world  is  infinite- 
ly better  than  what  the  world  has 
to  offer  itself.  It  is  my  hope,  and  it 


is  the  prayer  of  everyone  here, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  that  is  blow- 
ing in  the  Church  will  fan  into 
flame  in  the  hearts  of  many,  a 
genuine  renewal  of  the  spirit  of 
zeal  that  made  Monsignor  Fraser 
move  with  such  energy." 

With  this  current  issue  we  end 
our  coverage  of  the  75th  anniver- 
sary thanksgiving  celebrations.  We 
report  on  the  events  in  Edmonton 
and  Vancouver,  and  on  our  final 
events  in  Scarborough  - home  to  the 
Society  for  almost  all  of  our  short 
history. 

In  almost  all  of  the  dioceses  we 
visited,  we  also  arranged  visits  to 
parishes  and  schools.  At  the  time  of 
the  celebrations,  Scarboro  mission- 
ers went  out  to  parishes  in  the  dio- 
cese and  gave  the  homily  at  all  of 
the  weekend  Masses.  In  total  we 
spoke  at  59  parishes  across  Canada. 
We  also  visited  17  high  schools  and 
eight  primary  schools  where  we 
spoke  to  classes  of  students,  mostly 
in  the  senior  grades.  And  in  Edmon- 
ton, we  facilitated  a high  school 
retreat  and  two  Social  Justice  semi- 
nars. 

Looking  back  we  feel  we  did  as 
best  we  could  to  share  our  experi- 
ence of  mission  with  our  Canadian 
friends  and  to  express  our  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  to  them  all  - bish- 
ops, priests  and  laity  - for  all  that 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  to 
further  the  "shared  dream"  of  our 
founders  and  those  of  us  who  fol- 
low in  their  steps  in  proclaiming 
"Good  News  to  all  Creation. 
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Tuesday , November  9,  dawned  sunny  and  mild 
with  a quiet  wind  from  the  west.  Seventy-five 
years  had  passed  since  Pope  Benedict  XV  issued 
the  Papal  blessing  which  launched  us  into  a 
journey  which  continues  today. 

Our  Foundation  Day  celebrations  began  with  an 
address  by  Fr.  John  Tong,  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Hong  Kong.  One  hundred  guests  gathered  in  our 
chapel  to  hear  Fr.  Tong  speak  about  the  present  econom- 
ic and  political  climate  in  China  and  its  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  local  Church.  (We  have  included  some 
excerpts  on  page  10.  The  full  text  is  available  on  request.) 


The  Prayers  of  the  Faithful 

Mass  of  Thanksgiving  - Foundation  Day 


For  the  Chinese  people,  that  they  may  come  to  know 
the  love  of  God  and  to  witness  God's  love  to  each 
other  and  to  all  nations. 

Jesus,  Our  Lord,  walk  with  us  in  our  missionary  lives. 
Give  us  the  courage  and  strength  of  the  prophets,  like 
Jeremiah,  to  continue  in  the  struggle  towards  the 
liberating  mission  of  the  Gospel. 

For  the  Churches  in  Latin  America  and  Asia  so  that 
they  may  continue  to  discover  the  face  of  God  in  the 
suffering  faces  of  the  poof. 

In  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  beauty  of  creation  and 
for  the  goodness  of  all  peoples  and  cultures. 

In  thanksgiving  for  75  years  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  its  priests  and  lay  missioners,  that 
they  will  continue  to  witness  to  Jesus  and  the  Reign 
of  God  as  Canadian  missionaries  in  the  challenges  of 
the  next  century. 

For  the  Church  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  that  it 
may  welcome  its  ethnic  diversity  and  united  in  love, 
may  spread  God's  Reign  here  and  abroad. 

We  offer  the  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  - our  link  to 
the  many  generous  benefactors  and  supporters  for 
the  past  75  years  who  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
preach  the  Good  News  in  so  many  lands  ❖ 


Top  photo:  St.  Barnabas  parish  choir  who  came  to  sing  at  our  Ma 
Photo  above:  Relatives  of  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  founder  j 
Scarboro  Missions:  (far  right)  Mrs.  Geraldine  Grier,  her  daughter 
Margaret- Ann  Fisher  (far  left),  and  son-in-law,  David  Fisher. 


UNDATION 


Tuesday,  November  9,  1993 


A reception  and  banquet  were  prepared  by  our  own 
staff  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mrs.  Hyfaleta  Taylor. 
Among  the  130  guests  were  several  bishops,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Quebec  and  Maryknoll  (USA)  Mission 
Societies.  Relatives  of  our  founder,  John  Mary  Fraser, 
were  also  able  to  be  with  us  on  this  day. 

A special  thanks  to  parishioners  of  St.  Boniface  in 
Scarborough  who  helped  to  serve  this  meal,  thus  contin- 
uing our  close  ties  with  this  neighbouring  parish. 

After  dinner  we  all  proceeded  to  St.  Theresa's  Shrine 
Church  nearby  for  a Mass  of  Thanksgiving.  Concelebrat- 
ing  with  our  General  Council  were  Fr.  Tong  along  with 
four  Scarboro  members  who  had  served  in  China:  Frs. 
Thomas  McQuaid,  John  McGoey,  Hugh  McGettigan,  and 
Daniel  MacNeil.  Present  in  the 
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Sanctuary  were  Archbishop  Aloysius  Ambrozic 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto;  Archbishop  Gilles 
Ouellet,  retired  Archbishop  of  Rimouski;  Bishop 
Eugene  LaRocque  of  the  Diocese  of  Alexandria- 
Cornwall;  Bishop  Brendan  O'Brien,  Bishop  of 
Pembroke  Diocese;  and  Bishop  Paul  McHugh, 
retired  Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil, 
and  a member  of  Scarboro  Missions. 

Our  Superior  General,  Fr.  Brian  Swords, 
expressed  on  behalf  of  all  members  past  and  pre- 
sent, the  deep  gratitude  we  feel  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  given  us  over  the  years.  Choosing 
the  Gospel  from  St.  Luke,  describing  the  Visitation 
of  Mary  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  Fr.  Swords  spoke 
of  the  strength  and  commitment  of  Mary,  of  her 
acceptance  of  responsibility,  of  her  faith  in 
confronting  uncertainty  and  of  her  joy  in  the  mystery 
and  mystique  of  being  a mother.  (See  excerpts  on  page  8.) 

As  Mass  ended,  Fr.  Swords  thanked  those  present 
and  those  who  participated  in  this  celebration  of  grati- 
tude. The  recessional  hymn,  " Lord  Send  Out  Your  Spirit", 
expressed  the  prayerful  desire  of  Scarboro  missioners, 
present  and  future,  to  participate  in  renewing  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

During  the  reception  which  followed  in  the  parish 
hall  we  were  able  to  chat  with  friends  from  other 
parishes  and  with  members  of  our  lay  mission  auxil- 
iary who  with  their  annual  bazaar  and  card  games 

have  supported  us  for 
many  years. 

Special  thanks  also 
goes  to  Fr.  Ambrose 
Sheehy  and  members  of 
St.  Theresa's  who  collab- 
orated with  us  and 
made  us  feel  welcome. 
We  consider  this  parish 
our  own  here  in  Scarbor- 
ough as  we  are  located 
within  its  boundaries. 

With  the  final 
moments  of  our  Founda- 
tion Day,  all  our  many 
anniversary  celebrations 
were  now  over  and  we 
could  all  exclaim:  "We 
are  really  tired,  but  it 
was  exciting  and  won- 
derful!" Thank  you,  dear 
friends  across  Canada, 
for  your  support, 
encouragement  and 
love!  ❖ 
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More  Letters  From  the  Bishops 


Entrusted  With  A Special 
Mission 

"...Please  convey  my  congratula- 
tions and  prayerful  best  wishes  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
to  your  many  associates  and 
friends  as  you  mark  this  auspicious 
date  in  your  history.  May  God  who 
entrusted  you  with  your  special 
mission  in  the  Church,  bring  that 
work  to  rich  fruition." 

James  M.  Wingle 
Bishop  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 

Congratulations 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  75th  anniversary  of 
ministry  as  a Canadian  Missionary 
Society... 

May  the  Lord  continue  his  pro- 
tection on  you  and  yours  and 
inspire  newcomers  to  join  your 
efforts..." 

Gerard  Dionne 
Bishop  Emeritus  of  Edmundston 
New  Brunswick 

Felicitations  et  Voeux  de 
Succes 

"...Je  vous  felicite  pour  ces  soix- 
ante  quinze  (75)  annees  de  la  Soci- 
ety et  pour  l'excellent  ministere  que 
vous  exercez  la  ou  vous  oeuvrez..." 

Louis-de-Gonzague 

Eveque  de  Saint-Hyacinthe,  Quebec 

Beautiful  Pastoral  Work 

"...Let  me  offer  you  my  best 
congratulations  for  your  beautiful 
pastoral  work  and  my  best  wishes 
for  the  future  of  your  Society..." 

Bertrand  Blanchet 
Bishop  of  Rimouski,  Quebec 


Countless  Graces  to  the 
Missionary  Church 

"...You  may  rest  assured  that  I 
will  join  you  in  spirit  on  (your 
Foundation)  day  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  the  countless  graces  granted  to 
your  Society  and,  through  your 
Society,  to  the  Missionary  Church." 

Carlo  Curis 

Archbishop 
Apostolic  Nuncio 
Ottazva,  Ontario 

A Very  Important  Milestone 

"...Please  accept  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  on  this  very 
important  milestone  in  your  history 
and  also  for  all  the  good  work  you 
have  done  in  so  many  ways  for  the 
missions  and  for  Canada. 

I would  like  to  say  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  with  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Kingston  has  been  very 
close  and  has  been  very  much 
appreciated.  I join  with  others  in 
asking  God's  blessing  upon  your 
future." 

F.J.  Spence 
Archbishop  of  Kingston,  Ontario 

Spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ 

"...May  I join  the  many  to  offer 
you  my  heartiest  congratulations  as 
you  celebrate  your  75th  anniver- 
sary as  a Foreign  Mission  Society. 
During  those  75  years  you  good 
people  have  accomplished  much  in 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  May  Christ  continue  to  bless 
your  future  endeavours..." 

Matthew  F.  Ustrzycki 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Hamilton,  Ontario 


A Historic  Event 

"...This  is,  indeed,  a historic 
event  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society.  The  work  of  your 
missionaries  has  been  a source  of 
many  blessings  and  graces  for  the 
Kingdom  throughout  the  world  in 
the  poorer  regions. 

Allow  me  in  the  name  of  our 
diocese  to  express  to  you  and  all 
your  members  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations and  the  assurance  of 
our  prayers." 

Jean-Louis  Plouffe 
Bishop  of  Sault  Ste-Marie,  Ontario 

Peace-filled  Memories  and 
Daring  Visions 

"...I  want  to  thank  the  Scarboro 
Missionaries  for  these  many  years 
of  faithful  service  to  so  very  many 
people  in  so  many  far-flung  com- 
munities around  the  world.  A spe- 
cial 'Alleluia'  goes  up  for  your 
retired  missionaries. 

To  all  of  you  gathered  for  this 
celebration  - missionaries,  clerical, 
lay,  and  benefactors:  May  God 
bless  you  with  peace-filled  memo- 
ries and  with  daring  visions." 

Peter  A.  Sutton,  OMI 
Archbishop  of  Keewatin  - Ee  Pas 
Manitoba 

Many  Blessings 

"...I  hope  and  pray  that  the  cele- 
bration of  this  anniversary  will  be 
the  occasion  for  many  blessings  for 
your  individual  missionaries  and 
for  your  community  as  a whole." 

Charles  A.  Halpin 

Archbishop  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan 
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"My  Soul  Magnifies  The  Lord' 

Excerpts  from  the  Homily  ofFr.  Brian  Swords , Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society , 
at  the  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  our  foundation. 


A 75th  anniversary  is  a special  time,  a busy  time  which  may  not  allow  us  the  luxury  to  rest  in  and  savour 

God's  Word  to  us.  There  are  so  many  ideas  which  need  to  be  addressed  and  shared,  gratefulness  for  a full 
and  generous  history,  for  support  from  family,  friends  and  church,  for  the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  for  the  lives  of  those  who  have  shared  our  journey,  for  the  countries,  nations  and  people  whom  we  have 
been  blessed  to  serve  and  walk  with.  On  behalf  of  all  the  members,  past  and  present  in  the  Society  I want  to  thank 
you  all  for  coming  and  sharing  with  us.  Your  solidarity,  encouragement  and  support  are  treasures  that  neither  moth 
nor  thief  can  touch.  Thank  you.  Our  history  is  in  God’s  hands  as  is  our  future.  The  present  is  upon  us  and  I wish  to 
address  it,  in  the  context  of  the  readings,  especially  the  Gospel  today...  in  which  Mary  went  forth  to  share  her  joy 
with  Elizabeth...  I want  to  highlight  several  implications  which  I believe  assist  Scarboro  missioners  on  our  journey... 


1 Mary  shoivs  her  strong  commitment  to 
the  child  in  her  womb  and  to  her  relative  who 
was  also  with  child.  To  survive,  thrive  and  live, 
each  Scarboro  missionary  must  be  committed  and 
recommitted.  As  a missionary  Society  it  means 
concretely  that  we  will  have  to  consolidate  in 
many  areas  and  work  cooperatively  with  others  - 
with  individuals,  groups,  congregations  and  dioce- 
san organizations.  We  must  be  part  of  community 
and  form  community. 

2 Mary  exemplified  detachment.  She  ivas 
conscious  of  her  own  condition  yet  ivas  not 
carried  away  ivith  it  or  overly  concerned.  The 
challenge  for  Scarboro  Missions  is  to  be  simple, 
not  arrogant  or  proud.  We  have  to  opt  to  serve 
without  distinction...  Our  concern  for  and  with  the 
future  must  focus  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Good 
News  above  all  else. 


ifj  Mary  consciously  used  her  mind.  She 
ivondered  about  what  the  words  of  the  angel,  of 
Elizabeth,  would  mean  for  her.  We  have  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  world  around  us,  we  can't  afford  to 
be  provincial  or  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand.  We 
have  to  review,  marvel  and  wonder  about  the 
tenets  of  our  faith,  in  a judicious,  concerned  and 
loving  manner:  Jesus  liberated  us  and  challenges 
us...  We  have  to  exercise  our  minds  so  that  we  are 
not  slaves  to  patterned  behaviour  or  human 
respect. 

4 Mary  had  an  awareness  and  sense  of 
time  but  she  ivas  not  a slave  to  time...  As  mis- 
sionaries, we  have  to  make  time  to  listen,  to  be 
with  others,  rather  than  be  a slave  to  a clock  or 
disregard  opportunities  to  be  hospitable...  We 
must  retain  the  sense  of  urgency  with  patience! 


Mary  accepted  responsibility.  She  ivas 
now  a mother  carrying  a child  - she  had  the 
responsibility  of  an  unborn  child...  She  was 
afraid  but  she  faced  her  fears.  Scarboro  Missions 
has  been  responsible  in  the  past  in  the  face  of 
hardships,  trials  and  difficulties.  We  are 
challenged  to  continue  to  share  the  Good  News,  to 
be  creative  with  and  for  others  - to  recognize  our 
inter-relatedness  and  inter-dependence,  our 
responsibility  for  each  other  and  our  world.  We 
have  the  responsibility  of  confronting  uncertainty 
with  faith. 

6 And  finally  1 believe  Mary  basked  in  the 
mystery  of  being  the  Mother  of  God  and  the 
mystique  of  being  a mother  and  sharing  in  the 
creation  of  a human  being.  As  a Society,  we  need 
to  bask  in  our  relationship  with  Jesus,  our 
Redeemer  and  God,  and  marvel  at  the  way  He  can 
use  such  a small  and  insignificant  instrument  in  a 
creative  way  as  He  brings  about  the  Reign  of 
God...  The  mystique  of  journeying  with  our  God 
supports  and  encourages  us:  it  nurtures  the  spirit 
of  gratefulness  in  us. 


May  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  our  friend,  a 
precursor  for  all  those  for  whom  faith  is  signifi- 
cant, continue  to  inspire  and  share  her  concern  for 
one  and  all  in  concrete  positive  ways.  Thank  you 
for  your  congratulations  and  ongoing  faith  and 
support.  Your  presence  here  today  gives  voice  to 
the  importance  you  attribute  to  mission  - to  the 
fact  that  you  too  are  real  missionaries. ..» 
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Thanksgiving  Celebrations 


Saturday, 

November  6 

A Cultural  Event 

Our  75th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions culminated  right  here  in  Scar- 
borough. On  November  6,  a public 
event  was  held  at  Birchmount  High 
School  not  far  from  our  central 
house.  We  called  it  a Festival  of 
Faith  and  with  words  of  scripture 
and  prayer,  accompanied  by  music, 
song  and  dance,  we  celebrated  the 
faith  of  the  peoples  and  cultures 
among  whom  we  have  served 
throughout  our  75  years  in  mission. 

Each  cultural  presentation  ended 
with  the  refrain,  "For  the  Spirit  of 
God  at  work  among  the  people  of 
China,  ...of  the  Philippines,  ...of 


one  of  the  workers  who  had  arrived 
at  the  school  12  hours  earlier  to 
begin  preparations:  "I  am  really 
tired  but  it  was  exciting  and  won- 
derful!" 


Japan,  ...of 
Latin  America, 

...of  St.  Vincent, 

...of  St.  Lucia; 

We  pray  to  the 
Lord." 

Many  were 
moved  when 
Frs.  Art  MacK- 
innon and  Bill 
Smith,  and  lay 
missioner  Gerry  Heffernan, 
were  made  present  by  recall- 
ing their  lives  offered  for  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America. 

Along  with  the  stage  pre- 
sentations, each  cultural 
group  had  set  up  exhibits 
with  artifacts  from  and  pic- 
tures of  their  native  coun- 
tries. Many  wore  the 
formal  dress  of  their 
homeland.  Each 
culture  offered  fin- 
ger foods  and  every- 
one, participants  and 
those  who  came  to  cele- 
brate, enjoyed  an  interna- 
tional feast. 

This  Festival  of  Faith 
was  best  summed  up  by 
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Sunday,  November  7 - Gathering  of  Alumni 


From  the  earliest  discussions  about  our  75th,  we  planned  a 
special  time  to  be  with  those  who  once  studied  and  served 
with  us  in  mission.  Thus  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  we 
met  and  celebrated  with  former  students  and  priest  members  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  their  families.  Some  of  us  had  not  met 
since  seminary  days  and  in  at  least  one  instance  that  was  40 
years  ago!  Our  meeting  concluded  with  the  intention  to  further 
our  dialogue  early  in  1994,  with  the  hope  of  a continued 
relationship  and  collaboration. °° 


Parish  Outreach 

The  population  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Scarborough  is  approxi- 
mately 500,000  and  there  are  25 
Catholic  parishes  within  its 
boundaries.  Most  of  these  are 
large  parishes,  some  with  over 
3000  families.  On  the  weekend 
of  our  anniversary  celebrations, 
Scarboro  priests  and  lay  mis- 
sioners  visited  16  of  these 
parishes  and  gave  the  homily  at 
each  Mass.  As  well,  they  told 
the  people  about  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions and  our  75  years  in  mis- 
sion and  distributed  our 
anniversary  brochures.  In  this 
way,  we  were  able  to  offer  our 
gratitude  in  a more  personal 
way  to  perhaps  50,000  people!^ 
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By  Rev.  John  Tong,  V.G. 

Excerpts  from  Address  given  at  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  November  9,  1993 


Fr.  Tong  giving  his  address  at  the  Society's  Foundation  Day. 

Seated  is  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Superior  General  of  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions. 


Rev.  John  Tong  is  Vicar  General  of 
the  Diocese  of  Hong  Kong  and  Director 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  Study  Centre,  a 
research  centre  of  the  diocese,  which 
attempts  to  broaden  understanding  of 
and  effect  appropriate  Christian 
responses  to  mainland  China's  rapidly 
changing  situation. 

The  Diocese  of  Hong  Kong  is  often 
referred  to  as  a Bridge  Church.  Because 
of  its  unique  situation,  Hong  Kong 
Catholics  have  the  opportunity  to  act  as 
a bridge  between  the  mainland  Chinese 
Church  and  the  Universal  Church. 

Government  Policy  Toward 
Religion 

...Chairman  Mao  made  it  clear 
from  the  outset  that  differences  in 
world  view  among  various  political 
and  religious  groups  would  be  tol- 
erated in  the  new  State... 

The  key  to  understanding  this 
policy  of  religious  toleration  and  its 
implementation  is  Document  19... 
Document  19  recognizes  religion  in 
China  as  a social  phenomenon  of 
long-time  duration.  Noting  that  it  is 
complex  in  nature,  rooted  in  the 
masses  and  having  an  international 
character,  it  calls  for  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  Party  members...  The 
Party  continues  this  policy  of  reli- 
gious toleration  sometimes  loosen- 
ing the  screws  and  sometimes  tight- 
ening them  again... 

The  Communists  have  from  the 
very  beginning  set  their  own  reli- 
gious policy  which  must  be 
followed  by  the  Chinese  Catholic 
Church.  This  policy  demands  total 
and  complete  independence  free 
from  any  foreign  interventions  and 
control. 


In  1989,  as  China  sought  interna- 
tional dialogue,  it  realized  that  it 
needed  to  delineate  a new  policy 
toward  the  Catholic  Church.  Docu- 
ment 3,  issued  in  February  1989, 
permitted  the  Chinese  Catholics  to 
acknowledge  the  Pope  as  the  spiri- 
tual leader  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  may  pray  for  him,  but  may  not 
talk  to  him  or  have  any  dealings 
with  him  whatever.  It  is  still  govern- 
ment policy  that  the  Chinese 
Catholic  Church  continue  the  prac- 
tice originally  imposed  on  it  from 
the  beginning  of  selecting  and  con- 
secrating its  own  bishops  without 
recourse  to  Rome's  approval... 

The  Authority  of  the 
Bishops 

B ishops  are  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  and  are  at  the  centre  of  its 
authority.  We  cannot  speak  of  the 
Chinese  Church  today  without 
some  detailed  understanding  of  the 
present  state  of  China's  episcopacy. 


The  present  body  of  Chinese  bish- 
ops may  be  divided  in  many  ways, 
but  for  our  discussion  here,  we  shall 
place  them  into  three  categories: 

(1)  those  consecrated  without 
recourse  to  Rome  in  those  years 
before  the  Cultural  Revolution;  (2) 
those  consecrated  after  it  and  recog- 
nized by  the  government  as  part  of 
the  official  church;  and,  (3)  bishops 
at  work  in  the  underground 
church... 

The  Official  Church  and  the 
Unofficial  (Underground) 
Church 

When  it  comes  to  actual  pastoral 
work,  distinctions  between  the  offi- 
cial and  underground  churches  in 
many  rural  areas  are  not  very  clear. 
Many  adults,  it  seems,  have  been 
drawn  to  the  Church  by  healing 
experiences,  especially  by  claiming 
to  have  been  freed  from  diabolic 
possession.  These  healings  seem  to 
be  a major  reason  why  so  many  new 
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"Despite  its  various  crises  and  divisions,  it 

HAS  BEEN  THE  RECIPIENT  OF  MANY  GRACES  THAT 
HAVE  ENABLED  IT  TO  OVERCOME  ITS  LIMITATIONS 
AND  MAKE  STEADY  PROGRESS..." 


people  in  the  rural  area  are  becom- 
ing Catholics.  In  the  rural  areas  also 
the  Church  establishes  recreational 
centres,  where  the  young  can  come 
to  play  sports,  or  read  books,  or 
study  languages.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  attracted  will  also  begin  to  ask 
questions  about  religion  and  even- 
tually ask  for  instruction  in  the 
faith. 

Conditions  in  the  urban  church 
are  quite  different.  New  converts  in 
the  cities  who  join  the  official 
church  are  mostly  intellectuals  and 
university  students.  Living  in  a 
materialistic  and  consumer  society, 
they  experience  a spiritual  empti- 
ness. Classes  are  usually  held  after 
Sunday  Mass  and  last  for  at  least  six 
months,  after  which  the  catechu- 
mens are  baptized.  Every  parish  has 
its  share  of  new  Christians. 

The  underground  church  com- 
munities gather  in  the  private 
homes  of  old  Catholics.  In  some 
places  converts  in  the  underground 
church  exceed  those  in  the  official 
church.  In  some  areas  the  under- 
ground church  does  not  exist  at  all. 
Be  it  underground  or  above  ground. 


official  or  unofficial,  the  Church  in 
China  tends  to  be  pluralistic  by 
nature.  Despite  its  various  crises 
and  divisions,  it  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  graces  that  have 
enabled  it  to  overcome  its  limita- 
tions and  make  steady  progress... 

Official  government  figures  place 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  China  at 
four  million,  or  one  million  more 
than  in  1949.  Unofficial  estimates 
put  the  number  far  higher,  between 
eight  and  nine  million.  The  last 
decade  has  seen  about  3,000 
Catholic  priests  and  Sisters,  along 
with  some  bishops,  released  from 
prison.  About  4,000  churches  have 
been  re-opened  and  over  1,000 
priests  and  1,000  Sisters  have  been 
trained  in  the  newly-opened  semi- 
naries and  convents... 

Mass  in  the  vernacular  (Chinese) 
can  now  be  celebrated  in  all  church- 
es throughout  China...  (and)  just 
recently  50,000  copies  of  the  Francis- 
can Chinese  Bible  in  simplified  Chi- 
nese characters  have  been  published 
in  Beijing  and  very  soon  150,000 
more  will  be  available  to  Catholics 
throughout  China... 


There  are  basically  two  types  of 
seminaries  in  China:  the  official 
and  the  silent  or  underground  semi- 
naries. The  underground  seminaries 
have  despite  great  difficulties  man- 
aged to  bring  at  least  400  men  to 
ordination  in  their  short  history. 
While  these  institutions  come  under 
the  constant  surveillance  of  the 
Public  Security  Forces  which  control 
everything  and  everyone  in  China, 
it  is  a mark  of  the  new  openness 
that  Catholics  from  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  find  it  relatively  easy  to 
gain  access  to  them  without  govern- 
ment interference.  All  of  this  is 
unofficial  and  low-key,  of  course. 

As  for  the  official  seminaries, 
they  are  recognized  and  some  are 
even  supported  financially  by  the 
government.  There  are  now  24  of 
them  with  a student  population  of 
over  1,000  throughout  the  country. 
For  the  most  part,  they  follow  a pre- 
Vatican  II  curriculum  and  forma- 
tion, and  they  have  to  date  trained 
over  500  priests.  Sheshan,  in  Shang- 
hai, in  1989  was  the  first  seminary  to 
obtain  government  permission 
allowing  it  to  invite  professors  from 
abroad  to  lecture  and  offer  courses 
in  theology.  Recently,  this 
programme  has  been  extended  to 
include  convents  of  Sisters,  too,  as 
the  government  has  finally  given 
the  Diocese  of  Shanghai  permission 
to  solicit  teachers  to  offer  courses  to 
their  newly-opened  religious  com- 
munities of  women.  Seminarians 
and  Sisters  have  also  been  given 
permission  to  take  courses  abroad 
in  Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 


...continued  on  page  15 


From  his  early  days  in  China,  Monsignor  ]ohn  Mary  Fraser  was  a pro- 
moter of  native  clergy.  On  his  return  from  China  in  1918,  he  brought 
with  him  a young  Chinese  student  to  study  in  a scholarship  gener- 
ously offered  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
student,  Paul  Kam,  was  ordained  seven  years  later  and,  after  leaving  St. 

Francis  Xavier,  became  the  first  student  of  the  newly-formed  China  Mission 
College  in  Almonte,  Ontario. 

Fr.  Fraser  also  had  collaborated  with  the  well-known  Chinese  missionary, 
Vincentian  Father  Vincent  Lebbe,  in  efforts  to  establish  a local  hierarchy.  In  one 
of  his  trips  to  Rome,  Fr.  Fraser  took  up  this  cause  and  in  1926  six  native 
Chinese  bishops  were  appointed. 

In  a way  the  invitation  to  Fr.  John  Tong  to  address  us  on  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  our  founding  was  a living  sign  of  the  success  of  the  missionary  move- 
ment in  establishing  the  Church  and  Christian  leadership  all  over  the  world.°° 
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a time  when  some  people  are  blaming  immi- 
grants for  the  woes  of  this  country,  this  celebra- 
tion of  cultures  is  an  example  of  peoples  joyfully 
affirming  each  other." 

Kate  Quinn,  a long  time  friend  and  collabora- 
tor of  Scarboro  missioners,  made  the  above  comment  as  our  75th  anniver- 
sary celebrations  came  to  an  end  and  most  people  were  leaving  for  home. 

St.  Theresa's  parish  in  suburban  Edmonton  was  the  site  for  the  Alberta 
event  which  took  place  on  October  3, 1993.  Fr.  Leo  Floyd,  pastor  of  what 
some  refer  to  as  a 'mega'  parish,  and  a group  of  parishioners,  had  pre- 
pared well.  This  was  most  obvious  on  the  day  itself  as  everything  went  so 
well. 

The  celebration  of  cultures  began 
with  the  Native  Peoples'  Prayer  in 
the  Four  Directions  and  to  the 
Heavens  and  to  the  Earth,  accom- 
panied by  the  refrain,  "Empower 
us.  Holy  Spirit."  This  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  Isaiah  61:  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me, 
because  the  Lord  has  anointed  me; 
he  has  sent  me  to  bring  good  news 
to  the  oppressed..." 

The  wondrous  song  of  Mary's 
Magnificat  accompanied  the  young 
and  graceful  dancer  as  she  moved 
towards  the  altar  and  bowed  low  to 
the  cross:  "...for  the  Mighty  One  has 
done  great  things  for  me,  and  holy 
is  God’s  name..." 

Readings  followed,  including 
one  from  Vatican  II  on  the  mission- 
ary activity  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  Gospel  reading  Jesus  said: 

"Feed  my  lambs...  Feed  my  sheep." 

Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  a member  of 
Scarboro  Missions  General  Council, 
then  gave  the  homily,  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  our  Society  to  those 
present  and  to  the  many  benefac- 
tors of  Scarboro  Missions  from 
Western  Canada.  He  referred  to  the 
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two  banners,  one  hanging  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  bear- 
ing the  words:  "Good  News  to  all  Creation"  and  "Live  in 
Solidarity  with  the  Poor".  These  themes,  he  said,  represent- 
ed two  pillars  of  missionary  activity,  and  were  at  the  very 
heart  of  Scarboro  Missions'  service  to  the  Reign  of  God. 

The  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Philippines,  China, 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  were  then  celebrated  in 
song  and  dance. 

In  closing,  Fr.  Floyd  told  of  his  acquaintance  with  Scar- 
boro missionaries  as  a young  man,  and  called  all  Scarboro 
members  present  to  join  with  him  in  a final  blessing. 

Songs  of  the  Philippines  and  Caribbean  steel  band 
music  accompanied  the  reception  that  followed  in  the 
parish  hall.  Pictorial  displays  of  Scarboro  missioners,  of 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  & 
Peace,  and  of  the  Archdiocesan  Justice  Commission,  as 
well  as  display  booths  of  artifacts  from  China,  Japan  and 
Latin  America  were  prepared  for  all  to  see.  A side  room 
served  as  a theatre  for  the  showing  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
75th  anniversary  video,  “A  Shared  Dream". 


Besides  being  present  for  our  celebration  of  cul- 
tures, a small  group  of  Scarboro  missioners  had 
been  in  Edmonton  almost  two  additional  weeks, 
speaking  at  all  the  Masses  in  ten  parishes,  visiting  with 
classes  of  high  school  students,  and  participating  in 
two  seminars  on  Social  Justice. 

As  we  crossed  over  the  magnificent  Rockies  on  our 
way  to  the  Vancouver  thanksgiving  event,  we  looked 
back  on  what  had  been  a celebration  of  the  unity  of  all 
peoples  in  a faith  that  calls  us  all  "to  be  one." 


n Thursday,  September 
23,  1993,  Fr.  Roland 
Roberts  (affectionately 
known  throughout  St.  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines  as  "Fr.  Rollie")  cele- 
brated his  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood.  Fie  has 
been  a member  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  since  his  ordi- 
nation in  British  Columbia  in  1933, 
the  first  priest  from  Western  Canada 
to  be  ordained  for  the  Society. 

After  ordination,  Fr.  Roberts 
remained  in  Canada  as  he  was 
unable  to  go  to  mission  in  China  as  a 
result  of  an  illness. 

In  1935,  while  stationed  at  the 
Society's  Chinese  Catholic  Mission 
in  Vancouver,  he  was  appointed 
National  Director  of  the  Pontifical 
Association  of  the  Holy  Childhood 
for  English-speaking  Canada.  He 
held  this  position  until  1951  when  he 
became  responsible  for  the  Promo- 
tion Department  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

At  the  age  of  56,  Fr.  Rollie  was 
overjoyed  to  be  appointed  to  over- 
seas mission  service,  and  on  July  7, 
1962,  he  arrived  on  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent.  He  was  assigned  as  pastor 
of  St.  Benedict's  parish  in  George- 
town in  the  north  of  the  country 
where  he  remained  for  19  years.  This 
was  a large  parish  and  required  a 
jeep  to  cover  the  rough  and  moun- 
tainous terrain. 

Due  to  unemployment  caused  by 
the  closure  of  the  sugarmill  industry 
the  previous  spring,  Georgetown, 
the  largest  town  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
became  a ghost  town.  Fr.  Roberts 
couldn't  have  come  at  a more  oppor- 
tune time  to  assist  the  people  in  this 
poverty-stricken  area. 


Fr.  Rollie  with  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  the  Society's  Superior  General.  Fr.  Rollie  was  prin- 
cipal celebrant  at  a concelebrated  Mass  in  his  honour  here  at  Scarboro  Missions. 


His  ministry  as  a priest  touched 
the  lives  of  everyone,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor.  He  had  a tremen- 
dous compassion  for  mothers,  espe- 
cially single  mothers,  who  had  to 
work  and  would  leave  their  babies 
at  home  in  the  care  of  other  siblings 
who  were  themselves  very  young 
and  also  in  need  of  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

This  concern  for  the  family  and 
especially  for  children,  led  him  to 
establish  a Day  Care  Centre  and 
later  an  Infant  Hospital  in  the 
parish.  He  gave  the  Church  a face  of 
compassion  and  concern  for  the 
poor  and  for  the  children  of  the 
community.  He  wanted  to  combat 
the  high  infant  mortality  rate,  and  to 
obtain  proper  nutrition,  health  care, 
early  education  and  a protective 
environment  for  the  children  of 
Georgetown.  Today  there  are  165 
children  in  the  Day  Care  Centre  and 


the  Infant  Hospital  has  a capacity  for 
24  cribs. 

Fr.  Rollie  also  coordinated  the 
construction  of  several  new  church- 
es in  his  parish.  When  he  first 
arrived,  there  was  no  church  in 
Sandy  Beach  and  the  people  would 
gather  in  a small  house  for  Sunday 
Mass.  In  1965,  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea 
Church  was  built  there.  In  January, 
1972,  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church 
was  built  in  Loumans.  In  September, 
1974,  St.  Joseph's  Church  and  Social 
Centre  was  completed  inland  in 
Bellevue  to  replace  the  combined 
church  and  school  building  in 
Colonarie  which  had  collapsed  as  a 
result  of  a hurricane. 

Fr.  Roberts’  commitment  to  the 
Church  and  willingness  to  serve  was 
so  strong  that  at  over  80  years  of 
age,  he  was  still  functioning  as  Vicar 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines. 
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The  Developing  Catholic  Church  in  China 

By  Rev.  John  Tong,  V.G. 


Continued  from  page  11... 


Even  after  retiring  at  the  age  of 
81,  he  did  not  stop  doing  his  good 
work.  For  his  Golden  Jubilee  ten 
years  ago,  he  established  a founda- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  work  of  St. 
Benedict's  Day  Care  Centre  and 
Infant  Hospital  would  continue. 

Today  the  Corpus  Christi 
Carmelite  Sisters  of  the  Caribbean 
Region  continue  to  make  St.  Bene- 
dict's a centre  of  compassion,  care 
and  hope  for  the  little  ones.  Mrs. 
Minette  Cowan,  a nurse  and  great 
supporter  of  Fr.  Rollie's  ministry, 
along  with  the  many  benefactors  of 
the  Infant  Hospital  and  Day  Care 
Centre  are  ensuring  that  the  work 
continues. 

Last  Christmas  Fr.  Rollie  played 
Santa  Claus  for  the  children  of  the 
Day  Nursery  and  Infant  Hospital  for 
the  last  time.  At  87  he  still  had  the 
humour  and  magic  that  endeared 
him  to  the  children. 

In  July  of  1993,  Fr.  Rollie 
returned  to  Canada  because  of  ill 
health.  The  monument  he  leaves 
behind  is  a spirit  of  loving  service 
and  compassion  for  the  little  ones  of 
St.  Vincent.  On  the  day  of  Fr.  Rol- 
lie’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  Bishop  Robert 
Rivas,  O.P.,  Bishop  of  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines,  offered  a spe- 
cial Mass  for  him.  Warm  greetings 
were  sent  to  him  from  the  diocese 
including  a Papal  blessing.  Father 
was  also  honoured  at  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions central  house  here  in  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario,  with  a concelebrated 
Mass  at  which  he  was  the  principal 
celebrant.o° 

The  above  was  adapted  from  an 
article  written  by  Mrs.  Minette  Cowan 
for  the  Link,  newsletter  of  St.  Benedict's 
Day  Nursery  and  Infant  Hospital. 


The  Holy  Spirit  Study  Centre  of 
the  Diocese  of  Hong  Kong  has  been 
flooded  with  requests  from  mainland 
bishops  for  help  in  training  seminari- 
ans, Sisters  and  the  laity.  And  we 
receive  numerous  requests  for  help 
in  financing  new  churches,  convents 
and  schools.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment no  longer  opposes  such 
requests  for  foreign  aid.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  encourages  them  and  sees 
them  as  contributing  to  China's  eco- 
nomic progress. 

With  the  more  relaxed 
atmosphere,  more  and  more  main- 
land priests,  religious,  and  lay 
Catholics  are  allowed  to  travel  out- 
side the  country...  Several  under- 
ground bishops  have  been  released 
from  prison  during  the  past  few 
months  and  even  allowed  to  return 
home...  And  while  there  has  been  no 
legal  change  in  dealing  with  the 
underground  church  nonetheless, 
there  has  been  change  of  attitude 
which  is  a positive  sign  of  a greater 
openness. 

Building  Bridges: 

The  Churches  of  Canada  and 
China 

The  Canadian  Church  was  one  of 
the  first  to  show  its  concern  for  the 
Church  of  China  in  the  Post-Mao  era. 
The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety joined  with  a group  of  Protestant 


Churches  to  establish  the  Canada- 
China  Programme  in  order  to  initiate 
and  pursue  contacts  with  China.  The 
Jesuits,  Quebec  Foreign  Mission 
Society  and  the  Missionary  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  also 
became  members  of  this  organization 
in  1976.  The  Montreal  Conference  in 
1981  which  was  the  first  international 
meeting  with  the  participation  of 
Chinese  Church  members  since  1949, 
gave  rise  to  Amitie-Chine,  and  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Round  Table  was 
set  up  in  1988  to  bring  Canadian 
Catholics  together  to  reflect  more 
deeply  on  and  look  for  more  positive 
ways  to  respond  to  the  Church  in 
China.  This  group  became  the  bish- 
ops Conference  ad  hoc  Committee 
for  Chinese  Affairs.  The  works  of 
Canadian  Catholics  for  China  in  the 
past  few  years  have  been  many  and 
varied.  You  have  not  only  provided 
economic  assistance  but  engaged  in 
significant  exchange  programs  with 
the  Chinese.  You  have  sent  teachers 
to  China's  universities  and  seminar- 
ies. Through  seminars,  lectures,  con- 
ferences, publications  and  other 
ways  you  have  helped  to  educate 
your  fellow  Catholics  to  a better 
understanding  of  China,  its  Church 
and  its  problems.  All  of  this  has  won 
for  you  from  the  Chinese  people 
their  esteem  and  admiration. 
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hese  words  spoken  by 
Francis  Wong  come  to 
mind  as  we  look  back 
on  our  75th  celebra- 
tions held  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Chinese  parish  in 
Vancouver  on  October 
10, 1993.  Fr.  Aloysius 
Lou,  pastor  of  the 
parish,  along  with 
parishioners  Francis, 

Teresa  and  Joseph,  to 
name  only  a few,  helped 
to  make  our  Vancouver 
celebrations  successful. 

Sixty  years  ago.  Scar- 
boro  missioner  Fr.  Hugh 
Sharkey  returned  from 
China  to  open  a parish 
in  Vancouver  for  Chi- 
nese people  living  on 
Canada's  west  coast.  At 
that  time,  most  of  them 
were  poor  labourers 
who  had  come  to  Canada  to  help  build 
the  railroad.  There  were  no  Catholics 
among  them,  but  as  foreigners  away 
from  their  homeland,  they  were  in 
need.  Scarboro  Missions,  because  of  its 
ties  with  China,  reached  out  to  their 
need  and  opened  the  Vancouver  Chi- 
nese Mission  in  1933. 

Today  Vancouver's  Chinatown  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  North  America.  Its 
Catholic  parish  is  a vibrant  community 


that  the  late  Archbishop  James  Carney 
praised  as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
parishes  in  the  Vancouver  Archdio- 
cese. 

As  celebrant  of  the  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving, Archbishop  Adam  Exner  wel- 
comed Scarboro  Missions  and  congrat- 
ulated the  parish  community  on  their 
60th  anniversary. 

In  his  homily,  Fr.  Hugh 
MacDougall  (photo  on  right)  of  the 
Society's  General  Council  spoke  about 
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Scarboro  members 
who  had  served  part 
of  their  missionary 
careers  with  this 
community:  Frs. 

Charles  Murphy, 

James  Leonard,  Lome 
MacFarlane  and 
Alphonse  Chafe,  who 
handed  over  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  parish  to 
Fr.  Peter  Chow  in 
1962.  Fr.  Hugh  also  recog- 
nized the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Pembroke,  Ontario, 
who  had  worked  with  Scarboro  mis- 
sioned in  China  and  had  joined  with 
them  in  Vancouver  soon  after  Fr. 
Sharkey  opened  the  mission  in  1933. 

Many  gifts,  representing  the  Chi- 
nese culture,  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
and  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  were  carried  in  the 
offertory  procession.  Of  special  mean- 
ing was  a picture  of  Fr.  Fred  Wong, 
the  first  vocation  to  the  priesthood 
from  this  parish.  He  was  a member  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  served  in 


Guyana  until  his  return  to  Canada  to 
serve  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  until  his 
death  in  1990. 

Remembered  also  was  Fr.  Wallace 
Chisholm  of  Vancouver  who  had  also 
served  in  Guyana  and  as  well  at  the 
Society's  central  house  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  Fr.  Chisholm  passed  away  last 
June. 

addition  to  the  Vancouver 
parish,  Scarboro  Missions  also 
established  a Chinese  Mission  in 
nearby  Victoria  in  1939.  Frs.  Bill 
Matte,  Lawrence  Hart  and  Bill  Amyot 


served  there  until  the  mission  was 
closed  in  1963. 

The  Society's  oldest  living  mem- 
ber, Fr.  Rollie  Roberts,  is  a native  of 
Victoria. 

After  the  celebration  of  Mass,  a 
reception  was  held  in  the  Chinese 
Cultural  Centre  in  the  heart  of  Vancou- 
ver's Chinatown.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Scarboro  members,  who  had 
travelled  from  Toronto,  to  meet  with 
our  benefactors  and  supporters  in 
British  Columbia,  to  say  thank  you  and 
to  ask  their  continued  partnership  in 
mission. 

As  in  Edmonton,  through- 
out our  stay  in  Vancouver, 
we  also  visited  parishes  and 
schools  and  did  our  best  to 
make  our  presence  known. 
We  were  privileged  to  stay 
at  Vancouver  College  with 
the  Christian  Brothers  who 
opened  their  home  to  us  and 
treated  us  as  one  of  their 
own. 

As  we  look  back  we  think 
of  them,  of  Fr.  Lou  and  his 
parish  community,  of  Arch- 
bishop Exner  and  many  of 
the  priests  of  the  archdio- 
cese. Our  thoughts  are  of 
deep  gratitude.  We  too  will 
never  forget  .°° 
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Foreign  I\4  is  si  on  Marks  75th  Anniversary 

By  Michael  Higgins 

October  16, 1993,  edition 


Michael 
Higgins  is 
Associate  Dean 
of  St.  Jerome's 
College, 
University  of 
Waterloo. 


On  November  9 the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  will 
celebrate  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding. 

A Canadian  Catholic  missionary 
community  established  in  1918  by 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  it  was 
committed  in  its  early  years  to  work 
for  the  conversion  of  China.  A 
daunting  task. 

It  is  not  a large  community  as 
religious  orders  or  congregations 
go,  and  if  one  were  to  assess  its 
future  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
age  of  its  members  and  on  the 
paucity  of  new  applicants,  its  insti- 
tutional prospects  appear  incon- 
testably grim. 

But  it  was  the  members  of  the 
foreign  mission  who  were  effective 
agents  in  reorienting  my  life,  in, 
pardon  the  cliche,  radicalizing  me. 

In  countless  ways  they  contributed 
to  my  maturation  as  a young  man, 
as  a Christian  and  as  a scholar. 

I entered  the  Society  fresh  out  of 
high  school  in  1966,  the  year  that 
they  dispensed  with  the  canonical 
requirement  of  a year's  novitiate  at 
St.  Marys,  Ontario.  Our  combined 
class  of  new  entrants  and  weathered 
novices  produced  the  largest  crop  of 
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seminarians  in  the  history  of  the 
foreign  mission.  We  were,  scattered 
throughout  eight  years  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  some  90  in  num- 
ber. 

But  it  was  the  end  of  an  era. 

The  reforms  ushered  in  by  the 
recently  concluded  Second  Vatican 
Council  were  increasingly  felt  in 
religious  orders  and  in  the  institu- 
tions established  for  the  training  of 
their  new  members.  They  were 
exciting  days  given  over  to  enthusi- 
astic if  intemperate  experimentation 
as  the  ideas  of  the  council  nourished 
a new  generation  of  priests  and 
priests-in-formation. 

I was  17  years  old  when  I entered 
and  I knew  little  if  anything  of  life. 

There  was  a down  side  to  semi- 
nary living,  but  it  didn't  touch  me.  I 
flourished  in  an  environment  where 
ideas  and  piety  and  a touch  of  hero- 
ic fantasy  all  played  their  part. 

It  was  the  Scarboro  Fathers  who 
educated  me  to  a larger  world  and  it 
was  they  who  broke  through  my 
precious  Toronto  insularity  to  plunk 
me  down  in  St.  Francis  Xavier  Uni- 
versity in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  the  Scarboro  Fathers  who 
taught  me  the  meaning  of  justice,  of 
a theology  not  of  the  manuals  but  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  imagination. 
And  it  was  this  same  body  of  priests 
who  taught  me  the  importance  of 
prophetic  witness  and  critical  intel- 
ligence in  the  service  of  the  church. 

I recall  listening  to  returned  mis- 
sionaries speak  of  their  experiences. 
Some  of  the  priests  were  noble  and 
some  were  cynical.  Their  history 
had  changed  them  irrevocably. 


Some  of  those  with  whom  I stud- 
ied were  wounded  men  - I know 
that  now  - and  many  of  those  who 
left  the  seminary  or  the  priesthood 
were  the  very  best  of  men  - I know 
that,  too. 

The  very  nature  of  the  mission- 
ary vocation  has  undergone  a dra- 
matic and  substantive  change.  The 
intolerant  and  inflexible  missionary 
played  by  Max  von  Sydow  in  the 
1957  epic  film  Hawaii  has  been  for 
many  the  type  of  missionary  who 
gives  Christianity  a bad  name. 

The  missionaries  I knew,  howev- 
er, were  largely  of  a different  mold. 
They  were  liberationists,  often  con- 
fused and  troubled  about  their 
changing  role  in  a changing  church, 
but  fixed  in  their  love  of  justice  and 
truth,  and  on  the  simple  but  often 
deadly  tasks  of  building  God's 
reign. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  may  not  be  long  with  us.  Its 
members  are  aging,  spread  thin.  But 
their  influence  has  been  far  greater 
than  any  cursory  reading  of  their 
history  will  allow. 

They  are  far  more  than  an  institu- 
tional blip  on  the  screen  of  history. 
They  embody  an  ideal,  a model  of 
self-giving,  that  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  Gospel. 

Some  of  their  number  have 
known  and  now  know  what  it 
means  to  suffer.  Madness,  heroism, 
martyrdom,  sanctity  - they  have 
tasted  it  all. 

And  for  a time  in  my  life  I shared 
their  history.  I,  too,  am  a part  of 
their  75  years.°° 


Society  'spreads  seed ' of  Gospel 

By  Michael  McAteer 

October  30,  1993,  edition 


"To  the  missionary,  however,  China 
presents  untold  possibilities.  Centuries 
of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  left  an 
inheritance  of  superstitions.  They  live 
in  a constant  dread  of  devils.  The  land 
is  dotted  with  temples  to  every  conceiv- 
able demon,  and  incense  and  propitiato- 
ry offerings  of  food  are  everywhere  in 
evidence." 

There  have  been  some  dramatic 
changes  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world  since  those  words 
were  penned  in  1928  after  a visit  to 
China  by  Rev.  John  McRae,  the  first 
superior  general  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society... 

The  statistics  - "400  million 
pagans  in  China;  33,000  die  daily 
unbaptized"  - that  appeared  on  the 
front  cover  of  each  issue  of  the  Soci- 
ety's magazine  for  its  first  three 
years  added  a sense  of  urgency  that 
drew  young  men  into  the  Society's 
missionary  training  seminary. 

But  today's  world,  as  Rev.  Gerald 
Curry  points  out,  is  much  more 
inclusive  than  it  was  75  years  ago 
when  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded. 

Circumstances  and  changing  atti- 
tudes have  forced  the  Society  to 
look  at  mission  work  in  a whole 
new  light... 

"Today  we  would  approach  the 
Chinese  culture,  any  culture,  with 
respect  for  its  longstanding  tradi- 
tions and  share  our  own 
understanding  of  God  and 
humankind." 

...Standing  with  the  poor  in  the 
Third  World,  fighting  logging  oper- 
ations in  the  Philippines  and  the 


Amazon,  establishing  co-operatives 
and  self-help  programs  are  as  much 
a part  of  missionary  work  today  as 
preaching  and  baptizing... 

"Justice  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gospel,"  Curry  says.  "Many  of  us 
involve  ourselves  in  justice,  locally 
and  in  the  Third  World.  Justice  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  be  truly  Christ- 
ian." 

It's  not  for  nothing  that  the  two 
banners  outside  the  Society's  head- 
quarters on  Kingston  Road  pro- 
claim: Solidarity  with  the  Poor  and 
Good  Nezos  to  all  Creation... 

Rev.  Charles  Gervais  spent 
almost  30  years  in  the  Philippines  - 
20  of  them  under  the  Marcos 
regime,  when  every  institution  but 
the  church  was  controlled  by  the 
state. 

"I  approach  people  not  to  baptize 
them  but  to  respect  them,"  he  says 
of  his  attitude  to  missionary  work 
with  tribal  people.  "If  you  go  with 
an  open  mind  you  will  find  things 
that  are  beautiful." 

...For  Gervais,  saving  tracts  of 
forest  from  the  ravages  of  logging 
companies  is  a spiritual  matter. 
Others  think  differently,  telling 
priests  to  stick  to  religion  and  leave 
social  matters  alone. 

"They  don't  like  us  putting  this 
emphasis  on  social  justice,"  Gervais 
says.  "They  say  it  is  not  part  of  the 
Gospel.  Like  hell  it's  not  in  the 
Gospel.  It  is  the  Gospel." 

...In  1970,  the  Society  began  to 
study  the  possibility  of  admitting 
lay  members  to  a clerical  organiza- 
tion. Four  years  later,  it  opened  its 
doors  to  single  males,  and  to 


women  and  married  couples  in 
1978. 

"For  Scarboro  to  continue  to  be 
vibrant  it  must  be  associated  with 
laity.  That's  where  the  interest  and 
commitment  comes  from,"  says 
Lorraine  Reaume,  one  of  the  co- 
ordinators for  the  Society's  Lay 
Mission  Office... 

The  Society  has  eight  lay  mis- 
sionaries, four  in  the  field  and  four 
in  Canada... 

There  are  plans  to  start  a training 
program  for  five  or  six  more  lay 
missionaries  next  summer. 

Reaume,  who  spent  two  years  in 
Bolivia,  says  that  rather  than  impos- 
ing themselves  on  people,  lay  mis- 
sionaries make  themselves  avail- 
able. 

"It's  more  to  encourage  others,  to 
be  a catalyst,  to  make  people  more 
independent,"she  says.  "We  try  to 
be  in  relationship  with  people... 
teaching,  family  counselling,  youth 
groups.  Encouraging  and  empower- 
ing people. 
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Scarboro 
celebrated 
its  75th 

anniversary,  Antigonish  Diocese 
began  the  celebration  of  its  150th 
anniversary  which  culminates  in 
September  of  1994.  The  150th 
anniversary  committee  welcomed 
Scarboro  Missions  into  the  diocese 
with  open  arms  and  acknowledged 
our  long  and  deep  relationship,  one 
that  began  when  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University  accepted  Chinese  stu- 
dent, Paul  Kam,  for  a year  of  study 
and  orientation  on  his  way  to  the 
priesthood.  When  John  Mary  Fraser 
returned  from  China  in  1918,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Paul  Kam  who  was 
to  be  the  first  student  of  China  Mis- 
sion College,  later  known  as  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

From  Antigonish  Diocese,  which 
covers  the  northeastern  part  of 
mainland  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  Island,  39  priests  and  three 
lay  people  have  served  overseas 
with  Scarboro  Missions.  Those  who 
joined  in  the  early  days  went  to 
China  and  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  and  lay 
missioner  Joseph  Epifano  continue 
this  missionary  service  to  China 
today.  Many  served  elsewhere. 

Some  who  served  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  were:  Frs.  Michael  Mac- 
Sween,  Daniel  and  Roderick  Mac- 
Neil,  Bill  Cox  and  Harvey  Steele; 
Some  served  in  Brazil:  Frs.  Doug 
MacKinnon,  Ron  MacDonnell, 

Omar  Dixon  and  Justin  Maclnnis. 

Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon  went  to  the 
Bahamas;  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall 
served  in  St.  Vincent  and  Peru  and 
is  now  a member  of  our  General 
Council;  Frs.  Michael  Cox,  Don 
Macdonald  and  Gerald  Curry  went 


to  Japan;  Fr.  James  Gillis  and  lay 
missioners  Andrea  Campbell  and 
Danny  Gillis  to  the  Philippines. 

On  Mission  Sunday,  October  24, 
we  celebrated  with  the  people  in  the 
Antigonish  area  with  a Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  at  St.  Ninian's  Cathe- 
dral. The  celebrant  was  Bishop 
Colin  Campbell  of  Antigonish,  and 
concelebrating  were  Frs.  Hugh  Mac- 
Dougall (homilist),  Ron  MacFarlane, 
Howard  Shea,  and  James  Gillis. 

Also  in  Antigonish  was  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Pat  Kelly  who  cele- 
brated with  the  students  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  University  in  the  Univer- 
sity Chapel.  Our  Cape  Breton  cele- 
brations were  held  at  St.  Theresa's 
parish  in  Sydney  where  Fr.  Gerald 
Curry,  a native  of  the  parish,  offered 
a Mass  of  Thanksgiving  (facing  page, 
photo  above).  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell 
(facing  page,  photo  below ) travelled  to 
Sydney  to  the  local  television  station 


where  he  celebrated  a Mass  for 
shut-ins  televised  for  all  of  Atlantic 
Canada. 

Our  ties  with  Antigonish  were 
evident  everywhere  from  the  wel- 
come we  received  from  the  priests 
at  the  university  to  the  many  parish 
priests  who  put  us  up  and  put  up 
with  us! 

We  remember  Fr.  Frank  MacNeil 
at  Morrison  Hall,  a faculty  residence 
of  the  university,  who  settled  us 
into  our  rooms  and  even  though  we 
were  late  getting  up,  made  sure  that 
we  had  a good  breakfast;  Fr.  Angus 
Morris  who  gave  a Celtic  welcome 
to  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis  at  St.  Antho- 
ny's parish  in  Glace  Bay;  Fr.  Joe 
Ambrose  MacNeil,  pastor  of  St. 
Theresa's  who  helped  to  plan  the 
event  and  even  helped  put  our 
Anniversary  Brochure  into  the 
parish  bulletins;  Fr.  Bill  Crispo, 
pastor  of  the  Cathedral  in  Antigo- 
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our  own  Fr.  Hugh);  Ray 
and  Betty  MacDonald, 
Terry  O'Toole,  Carl  and 
Joan  Currie,  and  so 
many  others,  including 
former  members  and 
students  of  Scarboro 
Missions  who  planned 
and  participated  in  the 
events  as  a way  of  giving  thanks  for 
their  years  with  us. 

Among  the  many  who  came  to 
celebrate  with  us  were  the  families 
of  our  priests  and  lay  missioners.  Fr. 
Art  MacKinnon's  mother,  now  in 
her  96th  year,  was  not  able  to 
attend.  However,  her  sons,  Martin 
and  Bill  and  their  wives  carried  the 
gifts  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  offer- 
tory procession  at  St.  Theresa's. 

From  the  planning  stage 
onwards.  Bishop  Campbell  was 
most  supportive.  In  a very  real 
sense  he  exemplified  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' relationship  with  the  priests 
and  people  of  Antigonish  and  Cape 
Breton:  a deeply  caring  and  sharing 
relationship,  a relationship  based  on 
'ties  that  bind.'°° 


nish  and  Fr.  Don  MacGillivray, 
University  Chaplain,  who  gave  of 
their  time  and  efforts;  and  Fr.  Frank 
Abbass,  our  diocesan  contact  per- 
son, who  encouraged  us  from  the 
beginning. 

Thanks  also  to  the  organizing 
committees  in  both  Antigonish  and 
Sydney  who  treated  us  as  friends 
and  gave  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
make  the  events  successful: 

Cameron  MacDougall  (brother  of 


These  75th  Anniversary  Mugs 
are  yours  with  an  offering  of 
$6.00  for  each  mug. 

Get  yours  today!  Order  from 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685 
Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
ON,  M1M  1M4. 
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I ^ r Persc 


Personal  Financial 
Record  Booklet 


I Keeping  our  financial  affairs  in  order  can 
be  a very  loving  service  to  our  family  and 
friends.  This  little  record  booklet  will  help 
you  do  that;  it  will  help  you  to  be  a good 
steward  of  what  has  been  given  to  you. 

I For  your  free  personal  copy,  mail  this 
coupon  to  Scarboro  Missions  today! 

Or  call  (416)  261-7135,  extension  142. 


Yes!  Please  send 
Mail  to: 


me  my  free  Personal  Financial  Record  Booklet. 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 


■ Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  ■ 

I I 


A Shared  Dream 

Scarboro  Missions'  75th  Anniversary  video  production 


tarting  with  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1918,  this  new  video  offers 
a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of  mission  as  lived  through 
our  history.  Only  25  minutes  in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangeliza- 
tion to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  A 
'must-see'  for  people  of  all  ages.  (VHS  Format) 

Please  send  me copy(ies)  of  A Shared  Dream  @ $10  each. 

My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed.  Mail  to: 


Name  (please  print) 
Address 


I 


Cheques  or  money  orders  are  payable  to: 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

I 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

"^ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of 
return  that  has  considerable  tax 
advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 


APt# 

City/Town 

Province  


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

( upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 


Catholic 


Journal 


About  the  Program 


VISION/TV 


Each  half-hour  program  features  four 
stories  about  Catholic  projects  and  people 
across  Canada,  as  produced  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  Television  Group. 

Each  of  the  partners  listed  below  is 
producing  four  six-minute  stories  to  be 
shown  on  four  different  evenings  in  the 
thirteen  week  series. 


* Join  Scarboro  Missions  on  Catholic  Journal  as  zve 
look  back  on  our  75th  anniversary  celebrations  across 
Canada.  Check  your  local  listings  for  viewing  times 
in  late  winter. 


Catholic  faith  education; 
a part  of 
everyday  life  on 

Catholic  Journal! 


Every  Friday  7:30  p.m. 
On  VISION /TV 

(Check  local  listing  for  time.) 


Catholic  Journal  is  co-produced  by  Villagers  Communications  and  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  including: 
Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  (CCCB)/National  Office  of  Religious  Education;  CCCB/Social 
Communications  Commission;  Catholic  Health  Association  of  Canada;  Catholic  Women's  League;  Catholic 
Church  Extension  Society  of  Canada;  Churchill-Hudson  Bay  Diocese;  Kateri's  Companions  in  Ministry  (Prince 
Albert);  Holy  Cross  Centre  for  Ecology  and  Spirituality;  Institute  for  Catholic  Education;  London  Diocese; 
Ontario  English  Catholic  Teachers  Association;  Oblates/Assumption  Province,  Toronto;  Oblates/St.  Paul's 
Province,  Vancouver;  Oblates/Manitoba  Province,  Winnipeg;  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society;  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Hamilton. 

To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  write,  call  or  fax: 

Villagers  Communications,  26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4Y  1 V6 
Telephone:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201 


Cross  Cultures! 

BeA 

Missionary 

Overseas 


scarboo 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


" ...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all 
creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  he  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation . 


Yes 


y I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 


Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  Ell  Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


"I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Address 


City  If 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135. 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  community 
involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser, 
Scarboro's  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionary  priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave 
China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro 
began  working  in  the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  9 issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
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COVER:  The  Chanukah  Menorah. 
Chanukah  is  the  Jewish  Festival  of 
Lights;  an  8-day  December  holiday  of 
festivity  and  gift-giving,  commemorat- 
ing Israel's  victory  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  against  its  Syrian 
rulers  (168  B.C.E.). 


An  Omission! 

In  our  January  1994  issue  we 
included  a report  on  our  75th 
anniversary  Thanksgiving  Mass 
held  at  St.  Theresa's  parish  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  We 
omitted  the  name  of  Bishop 
Attila  Mikloshazy,  Bishop  for 
Hungarian  emigrants.  We 
regret  this  omission  and 
express  a special  thank  you  to 
Bishop  Mikloshazy  for  his 
presence. 
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This  issue  contains  our 
Lenten/Easter  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your 
Offering,  you  are  helping 
us  to  continue  our  work 
overseas,  "proclaiming 
Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family 
at  this  time  of 
renewal  and  hope. 


Join  Scarboro  Missions  on  Vision  TV 

Friday,  February  11 


Catholic  Journal  is  a 13-part  series  airing  on  Vision  Television.  Each 
half-hour  is  made  up  of  four  news  features  focusing  on  key  issues  in 
Catholic  faith  life.  A feature  on  our  anniversary  celebrations  will  be  shown 
on  February  1 1 . 

Celebrating  75  Years  In  Mission 

February  11,  7:30  p.m.  E.T. 

In  1993,  Canadian  Catholics  across  Canada  came  together  to  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Join  us  as  we  look  back  on  some  of  the  highlights  of  our  anniversary  year. 

Catholic  Journal  will  be  re-broadcast  Saturdays  at  12:30  a.m.  (after 
midnight)  and  Mondays  at  10:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


J^juildingA  World  Community 


The  Vatican  and  Israel  signed  an 
agreement  in  Jerusalem  on 
December  30  that  is  expected  to  lead 
in  1994  to  full  diplomatic  relations 
between  them  and  pave  the  way  for 
them  to  enter  a new  era  of  interreli- 
gious dialogue.  It  is  timely  then  that 
in  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions,  we 
should  present  to  you  our  feature 
article  on  Judaism,  the  latest  in  our 
series  on  the  major  religions. 

Protestant  theologian,  Karl  Barth, 
addressing  the  Vatican  Secretariat 
for  Christian  Unity  in  1966,  said: 
"There  is  finally  only  one  really 
great  ecumenical  question:  our  rela- 
tion with  the  Jewish  people."  Urged 
forward  in  this  relation  by  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council,  Christian 
churches  have  moved  from  a posi- 
tion of  ignorance  to  interest,  from 
contempt  to  appreciation,  and  from 
proselytism  to  dialogue. 

Reversing  almost  2,000  years  of 
tension,  hostility  and  ultimate 
tragedy  in  the  Holocaust  is  not  easy. 
But  both  Christians  and  Jews  if  they 
believe  in  their  mission  to  build  a 
world  according  to  God's  design, 
must  continue  the  efforts  this  rever- 
sal entails. 

Christians  and  Jews  do  not  come 
to  dialogue  from  the  same  vantage 
point.  Prejudice  and  misunder- 
standing on  both  sides  have  a long 
history  but  the  sociological  fact  is 
that  Christians  have  been  in  a posi- 
tion of  power  and  Jews  a persecuted 
minority  since  the  4th  century. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the 
relationship  with  Judaism  is  the 
oldest  relationship  the  Christian 


church  has,  and  that  we  cannot  tell 
our  story  without  grappling  with 
our  roots  in  the  Jewish  community 
and  without  encountering  these 
roots  in  scripture  and  liturgy. 

In  our  feature  article,  the  author, 
Paul  McKenna,  states:  "Some  reli- 
gions concern  themselves  with  doc- 
trine first  and  ethics  second.  Not  so 
Judaism,  the  Jewish  faith  does  not 
subscribe  to  any  universal  creed, 
catechism  or  body  of  dogma... 

"What  is  of  ultimate  importance 
is  how  one  lives  one's  life  in  the 
context  of  community  and  how  the 
community  cares  for  its  members." 

Canada's  responsibility  to  reach 
out  and  help  care  for  members  of 
the  world  community  is  the  goal  of 
" People  First"-  the  Lenten  Action 
Campaign  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace. 

Canadians  are  challenged  to  care 
not  only  for  our  own  poor  but  to 
reach  out  to  help  the  poor  of  other 
countries.  For  the  past  number  of 
years  the  amount  Canadians  give  in 
assistance  to  peoples  overseas  has 
significantly  declined.  "People 
First"  challenges  Canadians  and  the 
Canadian  government  to  review  its 
foreign  policy  and  to  increase  the 
assistance  it  gives  to  poorer  coun- 
tries. The  emphasis  on  community 
found  in  both  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity should  lead  us  to  care  more 
for  the  poor  - both  within  our  own 
Canadian  community  and  in  our 
world  community 


More  Letters  on  the 
occasion  of  our  75th! 


Colleagueship  in  God's 
Mission 

"...Let  me  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  ministries  of  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missions  over  these 
many  years...  A sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  common  task  and  of 
colleagueship  in  God's  mission 
has  always  been  present. 

May  God's  blessing,  grace  and 
challenge  be  with  you  all  as  you 
move  into  the  future." 

Rhea  M.  Whitehead 
General  Secretary, 
Division  of  World  Outreach 
The  United  Church  of  Canada 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Working  Together  In 
Global  Ministry 

"Congratulations  on  many 
years  of  unique  mission  and 
witness.  We  at  the  Forum  deeply 
appreciate  our  partnership  and 
look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  together  in  global 
ministry." 

Patti  Talbot 
Canadian  Churches'  Forum 
for  Global  Ministries 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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Judaism 

By  Paul  McKenna 

Judaism  is  the  faith  of  a community,  a people,  a nation  grounded  in  historical 

STRUGGLE  AND  CENTRED  IN  A LAND  CONSIDERED  HOLY;  A FAITH  THAT  CALLS  FOR 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  JEWS  AS  A DISTINCT  AND  DISTINGUISHABLE  PEOPLE. 


Hear,  O Israel:  The  Lord 
Our  God  Is  One 

Judaism  is  the  religious  or  spiritu- 
al tradition  that  underpins  a Jewish 
civilization  dating  back  some  4,000 
years.  Jews  of  today  run  the  entire 
gambit  from  those  who  believe  that 
every  syllable  of  the  Torah  is  infalli- 
ble, dictated  by  God,  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  God  at  all.  But  most 
Jews,  whether  religious  or  non-reli- 
gious, place  a high  value  on  Jewish 
history,  culture  and  tradition  for  it  is 
here  that  they  find  strength,  identity 
and  a common  sense  of  destiny. 
What  this  means  is  that  while  many 
Jews  are  not  practitioners  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  most  continue  to  be 
influenced  by  at  least  some  of  the 
traditions  of  Judaism. 

In  the  Judaic  worldview,  holiness 
and  history  are  considered  to  be 
inseparable.  In  fact,  Judaism  is  the 
most  historically  minded  of  the 
world's  religions.  The  God  of  Israel 
is  revealed  not  primarily  in  sun  or 
storm  or  fertility,  but  in  the  historical 
events  and  struggles  of  the  Jewish 
people.  For  the  believing  Jew,  God 
acts  in  history. 

And  the  first  significant  figure  in 
this  history  was  Abraham,  the  leader 
of  a nomadic  tribe  which  originated 
somewhere  in  the  ancient  Middle 
East.  Abraham's  culture  was  essen- 
tially polytheistic  (a  belief  in  many 
gods).  What  differentiated  Abraham 
from  his  religious  surroundings  was 
his  total  conversion  to  the  notion  of 
one  God  (monotheism)  known  as 
Yahweh.  Moreover,  Abraham's  intu- 
ition endured  to  become  the  central 
theological  affirmation  of  the  Jews  - 
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"Hear,  O Israel:  The  Lord  Our  God 
is  One"  (Deuteronomy  6:4).  And  this 
monotheistic  tradition  later  became 
the  cornerstone  of  both  the  Islamic 
and  Christian  faiths. 

For  his  part,  Abraham  was 
promised  a holy  land  and  blessings 
upon  his  descendants  if  he  would 
but  be  faithful  to  God's  will  (Genesis 
17:4-7). 

Exodus 

The  pivotal  point  in  Judaic  histo- 
ry is  the  Exodus  event:  here  God 
intervened  to  liberate  the  Hebrews 
from  their  Egyptian  slavemasters 
(approximately  1300  B.C.E.  [Before 
Common  Era]).  But  for  the  Jews  this 
was  more  than  just  an  act  of  politi- 
cal liberation.  The  Exodus  experi- 
ence followed  by  God's  revelation  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  provided  the 
Hebrews  with  a new  and  fuller 
understanding  of  God's  nature: 

God  disclosed  Self  as  a Being  of 
unutterable  greatness  and  holiness, 
an  eternal  God  of  righteousness, 
compassion  and  loving  kindness,  a 
personal  God  with  a deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  humanity,  a God  who 
had  come  to  the  Jews  to  arrange  a 
covenant,  an  agreement  with  them: 

"I  will  give  them  a heart  to 
acknowledge  that  I am  Yahweh. 
They  shall  be  my  people  and  I will 
be  their  God,  for  they  will  return  to 
me  with  all  their  heart"  (Jeremiah 
24:7).  In  this  relationship,  then,  the 
Hebrews  were  clearly  expected  to 
reciprocate  by  way  of  loyalty,  wor- 
ship and  obedience  to  the  divine 
commandments. 


Sacred  Literature 

The  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash  are  Judaism's  most  sacred  books. 

Hebrew  Bible  - The  Bible,  composed  of  24  books,  contains  the  same 
writings  as  the  Protestant  Christian  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(although  the  books  are  ordered  differently).  These  Scriptures,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  1000  B.C.E. , are  the  product  of  several  writers  and 
were  originally  transmitted  orally.  Jewish  scholars  divide  the  Bible  into 
three  distinct  sections  each  edited  (i.e.  canonized)  at  different  times: 

1)  The  TORAH,  edited  by  600  B.C.E.,  consists  of  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Bible  - Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers  & Deuteronomy  - and 
chronicles  events  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Moses. 

( Torah  also  refers  to  the  handwritten  scroll  of  these  five  Mosaic  books;  this 
scroll  is  housed  in  the  ark  of  each  synagogue  and  is  the  most  revered 
object  in  Jewish  ritual.) 

Religious  Jews  consider  the  Torah  to  be  their  most  sacred  text.  In 
Jewish  tradition,  the  continuous  in-depth  study  of  the  Torah  is  the  highest 
priority.  The  Torah  is  holy  because  it  contains  the  Law  as  revealed  to 
Moses.  Jewish  Law  can  be  defined  as  a body  of  religious  and  civil  pre- 
scriptions that  detail  the  ways  in  which  the  believer  should  act. 

One  of  Judaism's  primary  concerns  is  the  achievement  of  God's  will 
in  the  affairs  of  humanity  - the  faithful  Jew  can  fulfill  God's  will  by  obey- 
ing the  divine  laws  as  outlined  in  the  Torah.  (As  Jewish  history 
progressed,  the  notion  of  'Torah  as  Law'  expanded  beyond  the  first  five 
books  of  the  Bible  and  came  to  include  the  Talmud  and  other  sacred  litera- 
ture and  traditions.) 

But  Torah  has  a significance  that  goes  beyond  conformity  to  legal 
codes.  In  its  broadest  meaning,  Torah  refers  to  the  'total  way  of  life'  to 
which  the  Jewish  believer  aspires;  accordingly,  Torah  encompasses  all  the 
vastness  and  variety  of  Jewish  tradition  and  is  synonymous  with  learn- 
ing, wisdom  and  the  love  of  God. 

2)  THE  Prophets  - This  section  (edited  by  200  B.C.E.)  contains  the  histori- 
cal books  (Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings),  the  major  prophets  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel)  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  including  Amos, 
Micah  and  Hosea. 

3)  HOLY  Writings  - This  third  segment  is  comprised  of  the  remaining 
books  including  the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Talmud  - Over  the  centuries,  the  ancient  laws  and  ethical  teachings 
of  the  Torah  and  other  Biblical  writings  were  strengthened,  added  to  or 
modified  in  order  to  suit  contemporary  circumstances.  This  oral  body  of 
rabbinical  commentary,  known  as  the  Talmud,  was  finally  written  down 
around  600  C.E.  Its  63  books  - a vast  compilation  of  sayings,  metaphysical 
speculations,  science,  history,  parables  and  biographies  - were  originally 
composed  by  the  rabbis  to  help  explain  the  Law  to  their  people.  Across 
the  ages,  the  Talmud  has  played  a vital  role  in  Judaic  law,  Jewish  educa- 
tion and  rabbinical  training.  It  has  also  inspired  a unifying  role  among 
Jews  worldwide. 

- This  holy  text  is  likewise  a collection  of  rabbinical  com- 
mentary on  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Its  legends,  exegesis  and 
homilies  are  frequently  quoted  in  Jewish  literature  and  sermons. 
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"In  Hinduism,  this  Supreme  Reality  was  alzvays  seen  as  manifesting 
in  the  Cosmos  and  in  the  human  soul . 

In  Israel  the  same  supreme  reality  is  experienced  primarily  as  manifesting  in  history, 

in  the  history  of  a particular  people. 

That  is  the  unique  character  of  the  revelation  to  Israel. 

Whenever  God  reveals  Godself  in  Israel,  it  is  alzvays  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  people." 

Bede  Griffiths 


Israel:  The  Jewish  People 
In  History 

The  notion  of  Israel  is  absolutely 
central  to  Judaism  and  can  be 
appreciated  on  two  levels: 

(a)  Israel  as  a people,  a nation. 

Yah weh's  covenant  was  not 
meant  to  be  an  individualist  one; 
God  had  established  a covenant 
with  a community,  a people,  and  if 
the  Hebrews  proved  faithful  to 
God's  word,  God  would  fashion 
them  into  a nation.  Moses'  leader- 
ship skills  inspired  a sense  of  unity 
among  the  twelve  Hebraic  tribes 
and  eventually  they  developed  into 
one  nation  - Israel.  Throughout 
Jewish  history,  the  concepts  of  ’peo- 
ple' and  'nation'  (referring  to  Israel) 
have  retained  a meaning  that  is  both 
symbolic  and  concrete. 

(b)  Israel  as  a geographical  locale. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  sacred 
to  Judaism  because  the  original 
revelation  was  given  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  This  sacred  association  also 
applies  to  the  land  in  which  the 
revelation  took  place.  Accordingly, 
a consciousness  of  the  Holy  Land 
pervades  the  Torah  that  the  faithful 
Jew  reads,  the  prayers  s/he  recites 
and  rabbinical  literature  s/he  stud- 
ies. 

This  notion  of  the  land  as  sacred 
began  when  God  promised  Abra- 
ham and  his  descendants  a blessed 
land;  the  land  of  Israel,  the  borders 
of  which  were  constantly  changing 
throughout  the  Jewish  centuries, 
was  the  site  of  many  of  the 
supremely  memorable  incidents  in 
Jewish  history.  During  the  2,000- 
year  period  in  which  the  Jews  were 
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forced  to  live  outside  their  home- 
land, they  never  lost  a passion  for 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Little  won- 
der, then,  that  the  establishment  of 
the  state  of  Israel  in  1948  was  a 
powerfully  symbolic  event  for  Jews 
worldwide.  For  the  first  time  since 
70  C.E.  when  they  were  forcibly 
displaced  from  their  national  and 
spiritual  homeland,  the  Jews,  as  a 
people,  were  able  to  return  to  the 
land  known  then  as  Palestine. 

Judaism,  then,  is  the  faith  of  a 
community,  a people,  a nation 
grounded  in  historical  struggle  and 
centred  in  a land  considered  holy;  a 
faith  that  calls  for  the  preservation 
of  the  identity  of  the  Jews  as  a dis- 
tinct and  distinguishable  people. 

Righteousness,  Service 
and  Justice 

Some  religions  concern  them- 
selves with  doctrine  first  and  ethics 
second.  Not  so  Judaism,  the  Jewish 
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faith  does  not  subscribe  to  any  uni- 
versal creed,  catechism  or  body  of 
dogma;  nor,  generally  speaking, 
does  it  maintain  a religious  hierar- 
chy or  a centrally  organized  doctri- 
nal authority.  The  test  of  real  Jew- 
ishness resides  in  the  realm  of 
morality,  not  doctrine:  righteousness 
is  the  first  requirement. 

What  is  of  ultimate  importance  is 
how  one  lives  one's  life  in  the  con- 
text of  community  and  how  the 
community  cares  for  its  members. 
Moreover  the  ethical  core  of 
Judaism  can  be  found  in  the  Mosaic 
formula  for  treating  one's  neighbour 
fairly,  respecting  her/his  rights, 
her/his  property  and  above  all 
her/his  person.  This  passion  for  just 
human  relations  has  dominated  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Judaism  across 
the  millennia.  The  idea  that  all  per- 
sons have  rights  is  common,  for 
example,  to  the  teachings  of  all  the 
prophets. 

But  without  God,  there  can  be  no 
righteousness.  The  Hebraic 
approach  to  God  is  fundamentally  a 
moral  one.  Only  through  obedience 
to  the  divine  laws,  particularly  as 
expressed  in  the  Torah,  can  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  community  seek  to 
conform  to  God's  will;  in  Biblical 
language  - "the  righteous  shall  live 
by  faith"  (Habakkuk  2:4). 

Life  Ss  Good 

Members  of  the  Jewish  faith  do 
not  believe  in  original  sin  or  the 
depravity  of  human  nature.  For  the 
believing  Jew,  life  is  good,  the 
human  person  is  good,  the  world  is 
good...  and  all  these  things  are  good 
because  God  has  made  them:  "God 
saw  everything  that  he  had  made. 


"I  w ill  give  them  a heart  to  acknowledge  that  I am  Yahweh. 
They  shall  be  my  people  and  I will  be  their  God , 
for  they  will  return  to  me  with  all  their  heart." 

(Jeremiah  24:7) 


and  indeed,  it  was  very  good"  (Gen- 
esis 1:31). 

And  God's  goodness  encompass- 
es not  just  the  joys  of  the  spirit  such 
as  prayer  and  Torah  study  but  also 
day-to-day  realities  including  food, 
work,  sex,  clothing,  nature  and 
fellowship.  In  fact,  each  time  that 
one  uses  and  enjoys  any  aspect  of 
God’s  creation,  one  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  utter  praise  to  God  in  the 
form  of  a blessing.  Throughout 
Judaic  culture  there  runs  a double 
theme:  people  should  enjoy  life's 
goodness,  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  can  add  to  this  joy  by  sharing  it 
with  God  in  a spirit  of  thanksgiving; 
for  any  joy  one  feels  is  increased 
when  it  is  shared. 

Sin  and  evil  are  realities  that 
must  be  contended  with...  People 
are  endowed  with  infinite  potential 
for  good,  but  they  do  misuse  their 
freedom...  This  can  only  be  resolved 
by  a vigorous  discipline  of  individ- 
ual and  social  reform. 

Individually,  one  can  resist  sin  in 
a number  of  ways:  prayer,  reflec- 
tion, the  study  of  Torah,  good 
works,  will  power  and  association 
with  good  and  wise  people.  Yet  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  induce  inner 
virtue  is  to  behave  virtuously  - to 
become  good  by  doing  good. 

Socially,  any  movement  toward 
repentance  and  reconciliation  must 
begin  with  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  offending  party  to  make  amends 
with  the  party  which  has  been  hurt. 
And  this  important  gesture  of  tak- 
ing responsibility  to  right  one's 
wrongs  is  a necessary  prelude  to 
God's  forgiveness.  By  aiding  the 
poor,  for  example,  the  community 
recaptures  something  of  its  lost 


integrity  and  reconciles  with  the 
Creator. 

Through  it  all,  however,  there 
remains  a constant,  and  that  con- 
stant is  a universal  law  of  righteous- 
ness which  holds  sway  over  all 
persons,  without  exception.  Each 
person  will  eventually  be  rewarded 
or  punished  according  to  past 
deeds.  Such  is  the  moral  character  of 
the  Hebrew  revelation. 

Prayer,  Observance  and 
Ritual 

A key  objective  of  the  Jewish 
faith  experience  is  the  sanctification, 
the  hallowing  of  every  moment  of 
daily  existence.  The  principle 
behind  this  spiritual  stance  is  very 
simple  - all  of  creation  is  permeated 
with  the  sacredness  of  Yahweh. 
Accordingly,  a good  Jew  strives  to 
suffuse  each  moment  with  an 
awareness  of  the  sacred  and  with 
moral  fervour. 

To  achieve  this  spiritual  ideal, 
practitioners  of  Judaism  have  tradi- 
tionally laid  great  stress  on  ritual, 
observance  and  fidelity  to  the  law  of 
the  Torah  and  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Talmud. 

The  use  of  statues,  pictures  or 
any  physical  image  is  forbidden  in 
Jewish  worship.  This  prohibition 
may  help  to  explain  why  Jewish 
tradition  has  come  to  rely  so  heavily 
on  symbol  and  rite  to  connect 
human  experience  with  the  source 
of  all  being. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
Judaism  is  its  great  variety  of  rites, 
customs  and  ceremonies.  These 
rituals  address  every  aspect  of  life... 
Many  of  these  rituals  are  deeply 


grounded  in  Jewish  history  and 
they  serve  to  remind  the  faithful  of 
those  great  historical  events  in 
which  God's  goodness  and  great- 
ness was  demonstrated  to  God's 
people  and  help  to  provide  meaning 
at  every  significant  juncture,  for 
example,  birth,  maturity,  marriage 
and  death.  Ritual  is  generally 
accompanied  by  prayer  and  plays  a 
vital  role  in  religious  services  and  in 
important  observances  including 
dietary  laws,  the  Sabbath,  Holy 
Days  and  festivals. 

Observance  refers  to  the  practice 
of  maintaining  fidelity  to  Jewish  law 
and  ritual.  It  needs  to  be  noted  here 
that  the  various  groupings  of  reli- 
gious Jews  vary  markedly  in  their 
degrees  of  observance  and  in  their 
interpretation  of  law  and  ritual. 
Orthodox  Jews,  for  example,  steep 
an  amazing  portion  of  their  lives  in 
observance.  But  whatever  the 
degree  of  observance,  the  goal  of 
such  practice  remains  the  same  - the 
hallowing  of  life. 

The  synagogue  (or  temple)  func- 
tions as  the  focal  point  for  the 
believing  community.  This  place  of 
worship  is  also  an  environment  for 
social  activity  and  religious  educa- 
tion. Each  synagogue  is 
autonomous;  again  there  is  a great 
deal  of  variation  in  religious  prac- 
tice from  synagogue  to  synagogue 
even  within  the  same  branch  of 
Judaism. 

But  the  real  centre  of  Jewish  reli- 
gious life  is  the  home  which  is 
regarded  as  a religious  sanctuary; 
the  family  is  considered  to  be  the 
very  fountainhead  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship. 
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John  Paul's  visit  to  Synagogue  in  Rome,  April  13, 1986.  Shaking  hands  with  Great  Rabbi  Elio  Toaff. 


Vatican 


On  December  30,  Israeli  and  Vatican  officials  signed  an  agreement  that  will  lead  to  full  diplomatic  relations  with- 
in several  months.  This  'pact'  which  took  two  years  to  negotiate  creates  a channel  of  communication  between  the 
Catholic  and  Jewish  worlds  and  is  a move  to  end  2,000  years  of  tension,  misunderstanding  and  hatred  between  Jews 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  pact  is  a platform  on  which  to  build  in  order  to  combat  anti-Semitism,  promote  freedom 
and  peace  of  worship  and  encourage  Christian  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land. 

This  fundamental  agreement  defends  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  the  free  access  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
places  and  the  church's  right  to  run  its  own  schools,  welfare  institutions  and  communications  media.  It  indicates  a 
strong  statement  against  anti-Semitism,  racism  and  religious  intolerance.  An  issue  not  specifically  mentioned  is  the 
desire  of  the  Vatican  for  international  guarantees  - above  and  beyond  Israeli  law  - to  protect  the  cultural  and  reli- 
gious values  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  - the  holy  place  for  Christians  , Muslims  and  Jews. 


Jews  in  Canada 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  first  Jewish  immi- 
grants to  Canada  arrived  before  the 
British;  Jews  were  among  the  earliest 
fur  traders  in  the  1700s.  Canada's 
first  synagogue  - the  Spanish-Por- 
tuguese  synagogue  of  Montreal  - 
was  founded  in  1768. 

For  more  than  two  centuries, 
Jewish  people  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  Canadian  soci- 


ety in  a host  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions, as  well  as  in  the  area  of  cul- 
ture and  the  arts.  This  same  Jewish 
community  has  likewise  been 
shaped  by  Canadian  society. 

An  estimated  315,000  Jews  reside 
in  Canada.  Since  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  live  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  Central  Canada  has  become 
a ripe  environment  for  Jewish-Chris- 
tian  dialogue  ,o° 


For  more  information  on  Judaism, 
contact: 

$ Canadian  Jewish  Congress, 
4600  Bathurst  Street,  Willozvdale,  On, 
M2R  3V2;  Phone:  (416)  635-2883, 

(Mr.  B.  Farber,  ext.  186). 

& Christian-Jewish  Dialogue  of 
Toronto,  44  Victoria  Street,  Suite  600, 
Toronto,  On,  M5C  1Y2;  Phone:  (416) 
941-9356. 
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Orthodox,  Reform  & Conservative  Judaism 

Judaism,  like  most  religions,  is  characterized  by  the  internal  tension 
between  its  traditionalists  and  its  reformists.  At  the  root  of  this  conflict  is  a 
tension  between  a Judaism  that  is  perceived  as  constant  and  one  that  is 
perceived  as  evolving. 

ORTHODOX  - Orthodox  Jews  view  their  faith  as  the  mainstream  of  a 
tradition  that  has  remained  steadfast  and  unaltered  throughout 
their  history.  Theirs  is  a way  of  life  that  does  not  change  regard- 
less of  the  trends  or  difficulties  encountered  in  the  modern 
world.  Orthodox  Jews  subscribe  to  a literal  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  they  pray  three  times  daily,  use  only  Hebrew  in  their 
prayers  and  services,  are  strict  observers  of  Jewish  law  and  ritual 
and  maintain  separate  pews  for  women  in  the  synagogue. 

REFORM  - The  Reform  movement  which  began  in  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  maintains  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
essentials  of  the  Judaic  tradition  alive  and  healthy,  Judaism  must 
adapt  its  liturgy,  observances  and  community  life  to  the  contem- 
porary world.  Accordingly,  Reform  Jews  are  much  less  obser- 
vant, advocate  equality  of  the  sexes,  permit  instrumental  music 
in  synagogue  worship  and  allow  for  greater  flexibility  in  choice 
of  prayers  (including  the  use  of  the  vernacular). 

CONSERVATIVE  - This  grouping  tries  to  strike  a balance  between 
Orthodox  and  Reform  Judaism.  A largely  North  American  phe- 
nomenon, Conservative  Judaism  strives  to  remain  true  to  the 
substance,  form  and  practices  of  tradition  and  to  the  spirit  of 
Jewish  Law,  all  the  while  seeking  to  leave  room  for  evolution, 
adaptation  and  growth.  This  amounts  to  a theological  stance  that 
could  be  described  as  "moderately  reforming." 

Internationally,  there  are  almost  as  many  Orthodox  Jews  as  Reform  and 
Conservative  combined.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  borderlines  between 
these  branches  of  Judaism  are  not  always  clearly  defined.  Also,  the  terms 
used  to  denote  these  groupings  differ  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


Focus  On  Facts 


Origins:  Approximately  4,000  years 
ago  in  the  ancient  Middle  East 

Key  Founding  Figures: 

Abraham  & Moses 

Sacred  Books: 

Hebrew  Bible;  Talmud;  Midrash 

Title  of  Deity: 

Yahweh  (YHWH)  or  Jehovah 

National  & Spiritual  Homeland: 
Israel 

Major  Religious  Branches: 

Orthodox,  Conservative  & Reform 

Places  of  Worship: 

Home  and  Synagogue  (temple) 

Traditional  Language:  Hebrew 

Estimated  Jewish  Population 
Worldwide:  13  million 

Share  of  World's  Population: 

.28  percent 

Major  Locations:  Israel, 

United  States,  Europe  and  Russia 

Ancestral  Groupings: 

• Sephardim  - those  with 
Middle  Eastern  or  North  African 
ancestry  (4%) 

• Ashkenazim  - those  of  European 
ancestry  (84%) 

• Orientals  - those  of  Asian 
ancestry  (10%) 


Festivals,  Holy  Days,  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath 


Passover  - 8-day  springtime  festival  commemorating 
God's  sparing  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  when  the 
firstborn  of  the  Egyptians  were  killed.  The  chief  festi- 
val of  the  Jewish  year,  the  Passover  symbolizes  the 
Israelites'  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  and  all 
forms  of  enslavement. 

Shavuot  or  Pentecost  - late  spring  harvest  festival 
celebrating  God's  giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai. 

Rosh  Hashanah  - Jewish  New  Year  (two  days,  occur- 
ring in  September  or  October). 

Yom  Kippur  (Day  of  Atonement)  - occurring  shortly 
after  Rosh  Hashanah,  this  24-hour  period  of  prayer 
and  fasting  is  the  holiest  day  of  the  year.  Penitence 
and  family  reconciliation  are  stressed. 


Feast  of  Succoth  (Tabernacles)  - 8-day  fall  harvest 
festival  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

Chanukah  (Festival  of  Lights)  - 8-day  December  holi- 
day of  festivity  and  gift-giving  - commemorates 
Israel’s  victory  in  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty 
against  its  Syrian  rulers  (168  B.C.E.). 

Purim  - one-day  joyous  festival  (late  winter)  celebrating 
Jewish  deliverance  from  a Persian  ruler  (as  described 
in  the  Book  of  Esther). 

The  Sabbath  - weekly  24-hour  period  occurring 

between  sundown  Friday  and  sundown  Saturday.  A 
family-oriented  day  celebrated  with  special  foods, 
songs  and  religious  practices  (at  home  and  in  syna- 
gogue). Strictly  observed  by  Orthodox  Jews,  it  is  a 
time  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  a break  from  daily 
labour. 
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me:  Muslim  Religion 

Basic  Facts  For  Christians 

^ ^ T*  lie  child  Mary  grew  in 
1 purity  and  beauty.  When 
she  attained  maturity,  angels 
appeared  to  her. 

'Behold,'  the  angels  said, 

‘O  Mary!  God  hath  chosen  thee 
and  purified  thee;  chosen  thee 
above  the  women  of  all  nations... 
worship  thy  Lord  devoutly; 
prostrate  thyself...' 

‘O  Mary!  God  giveth  thee  glad 
tidings  of  a word  from  Him,  his 
name  will  be  Christ  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Mary,  held  in  honour  in  this 
world  and  the  Hereafter  and  of 
( the  company  of)  those  nearest  to 
God.' 

She  said:  'O  my  Lord!  How 
shall  I have  a son  when  no  man 
hath  touched  me?'  He  said:  'Even 
so,  God  createth  what  He  willeth; 
when  He  hath  decreed  a plan,  He 
but  saith  to  it,  "Be"  and  it  is.'" 


This  lovely  account  of  the 

annunciation  was  not  extract- 
ed from  a New  Testament  gospel.  It 
comes  from  chapter  three  of  the 
Muslim  bible,  called  the  Glorious 
Qur'an,  translated  by  A.  Yusuf  Ali. 

Does  it  baffle  you  to  find  such  a 
story  in  the  Qur'an?  If  so,  you  are 
not  alone.  Most  Christians  know 
little  about  the  Muslim  religion. 
What  we  do  know  has  been  distort- 
ed by  prejudices  stemming  from  the 
medieval  days  when  Christians  and 
Muslims  fought  against  each  other 
in  holy  wars,  which  we  have  labeled 
the  Crusades.  Even  to  this  day  the 
thought  of  the  Islamic  religion  con- 
jures up  for  many  some  rather  hor- 
rifying images:  "...strange  bearded 
men  with  burning  eyes,  figures  in 
robes  and  turbans,  blood  dripping 
from  the  amputated  hands  and  the 
striped  backs  of  malefactors  and 
piles  of  stones  barely  concealing  the 
battered  bodies  of  adulterous  cou- 
ples" (G.H.  Hensen,  Militant  Islam). 
Unfortunately,  recent  events  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Islamic  world 
have  impressed  these  images  more 
firmly  upon  our  minds.  The  images 
are  twisted  and  unfair.  Rooted  in 
bigotry,  they  undermine  good  rela- 
tions with  our  Muslim  brethren. 
They  must  be  discarded  in  favour  of 
the  facts. 

The  fact  is  the  Muslim  faith  is  a 
sister  to  our  own.  Islam,  the 
youngest  of  the  major  religions  of 
the  world  and  the  second  most  pop- 
ular, is  akin  to  Christianity.  Like  our 
own  faith,  it  emerges  out  of  a back- 
ground of  Judaism.  Islam  makes  its 
historic  appearance  in  the  seventh 
century  A.D.  with  the  missionary 
work  of  its  prophet  Muhammad. 


But  Islam  envisions  its  roots  extend- 
ing much  further  back,  all  the  way 
to  Ishmael,  the  outcast  son  of  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  and  his 
espoused  slave  Hagar,  whose  story 
is  told  in  chapters  16  and  21  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Muslims  see  them- 
selves as  children  of  Abraham  just 
as  Christians  and  Jews  do. 

No  doubt  the  most  satisfying 
way  to  come  to  appreciate  Islam  for 
what  it  truly  is  - a religion  intimate- 
ly bonded  to  Christianity  - is  to 
examine  its  doctrines  and  ethical 
teachings. 

It  is  possible  to  group  the  essen- 
tial beliefs  of  the  Muslim  religion 
into  seven  categories:  the  Muslim 
view  of  God;  Muhammad  and  other 
prophets,  including  Jesus;  the 
Qur'an;  creation;  sin;  eschatology  or 
the  final  days;  and  predetermina- 
tion. 

The  Muslim  View  of  God 

The  most  important  doctrinal 
belief  of  Islam  deals  with  God.  More 
than  90  percent  of  Muslim  theology 
focuses  on  God.  The  Qur'an  teaches 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah.  This 
belief  is  simultaneously  a denial  in 
an  absolute  way  of  all  pseudodeities 
and  a declaration  of  the  absolute 
Lordship  of  Allah.  Incidentally,  the 
word  Allah,  Arabic  for  God,  is  used 
equally  by  Arab-speaking  Chris- 
tians as  by  Muslims.  It  is  not  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a plural  form.  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  are  in  agreement 
with  this  first  Muslim  dogma;  it  is  a 
central  tenet  of  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity  that  there  is  only  one 
true  God. 

Besides  Allah,  Muslims  know 
God  by  a hundred  other  names. 
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The  fact  is  the  Muslim  faith  is  a sister  to  our  own. 
Islam,  the  youngest  of  the  major  religions  of  the  world 

AND  THE  SECOND  MOST  POPULAR, 

is  akin  to  Christianity.  Like  our  own  faith, 

IT  EMERGES  OUT  OF  A BACKGROUND  OF  JUDAISM. 


such  as  the  Living  One,  the  Sublime 
and  the  All-Seeing.  Most  popular 
among  these  is  a redundant  combi- 
nation: the  Compassionately  Com- 
passionate. Every  chapter  of  the 
Qur'an  begins  with  the  phrase:  "In 
the  name  of  Allah,  the  Compassion- 
ately Compassionate." 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  the 
charisma  of  God  most  stressed  in 
the  Qur'an  is  God's  mercy.  Chris- 
tians, too,  emphasize  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  reflected  in  the  life  of 
Jesus. 

Muhammad  as 
Prophet  of  God 

A second  dogma  of  Islam  has  to 
do  with  Muhammad  as  Prophet  of 
God.  The  Muslim  profession  of 
faith,  or  shahadah,  is  streamlined: 
There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Muhammad  is  the  Apostle  of  God. 
To  profess  the  first  segment  of  the 
shahadah  is  already  to  be  a "mus- 
lim"  with  a small  'm';  that  is,  a sub- 
mitter to  God.  To  confess  both  parts 


is  to  deserve  the  designation  "Mus- 
lim" with  a capital  'M'  - one  who  is 
incorporated  into  the  religion  of 
Islam.  After  the  oneness  of  God,  the 
prophethood  or  apostleship  of 
Muhammad  is  therefore  the  most 
important  teaching  of  the  Islamic 
faith.  Muslims  are  required  to 
believe  that  God  dictated  to 
Muhammad  his  final  message  to 
humankind,  and  commissioned  him 
to  share  it  with  the  world.  In  the 
terminology  of  Islam,  Muhammad 
is  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets,  that  is, 
the  definitive  prophet. 

Christians,  of  course,  cannot 
agree  with  their  Muslim  brothers 
and  sisters  that  God's  definitive 
revelation  comes  with  Muhammad. 
Christians  see  Muhammad  as  a 
prophet  the  way  Jeremiah  or  Isaiah 
were  prophets.  He  was  a prophet, 
but  in  the  way  Pope  John  XXIII  was 
a prophet.  Both  Pope  John  and 
Muhammad  effectively  communi- 
cated divine  truths  to  humankind 
and  thereby  helped  alter  people's 
lives  for  the  better. 


Although  the  prophethood  of 
Muhammad  is  a crucial  Muslim 
belief,  the  person  of  Muhammad  is 
not  seen  as  especially  important. 
Unlike  Christ,  whom  Christians 
consider  to  be  divine,  Muhammad 
has  never  been  regarded  as  enjoying 
any  such  prerogative.  For  this  rea- 
son, Muslims  resent  being  labeled 
"Muhammadans",  implying  that 
they  view  Muhammad  the  way 
Christians  view  Christ. 

Besides  Muhammad,  Muslims 
recognize  other  true  prophets.  It  is 
the  Qur'anic  teaching  that  God  has 
made  his  will  known  through  mes- 
sengers or  prophets  to  all  peoples 
and  at  all  times.  Some  28  prophets 
are  mentioned  in  the  Qur'an.  Three 
are  from  the  New  Testament  and  18 
from  the  old.  Among  the  prophets 
of  highest  stature  are  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses  and  Jesus. 

The  above  was  reprinted  from  The 
Catholic  AMBASSADOR,  Vol.  14, 
No.  3,  Oct-Dec  1993. 

See  Scarboro  Missions,  April  '91, 
for  a detailed  feature  on  Islam. 
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Scarboro  Missions'  75th  Anniversary  video  production.  Starting  with  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1918,  this 
new  video  offers  a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of  mission  as  lived  through  our  history.  Only  25 
minutes  in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangelization  to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  A 'must-see'  for  people  of  all  ages.  (VHS  Format) 

Please  send  me copy(ies)  of  A Shared  Dream  @ $10  each.  My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed. 

Mail  to: 

Name  (please  print) 


L 


Address 

(Cheques  or  money  orders  are  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.) 
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s missionaries,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  we  face  is  entering  into  a 
culture  different  from  our  own.  We 
soon  realize  that  language  is  probably  the  key  to 
understanding  the  new  culture;  that  language 
reflects  the  way  people  relate  to  the  world 
around  them.  In  a sense,  language  can  be  com- 
pared to  a pane  of  glass  through  which  we  see 
things.  When  we  learn  a new  language,  we  begin 
to  see  reality  in  a new  way. 

Jesus  himself  lived  in  a culture  very  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  and  to  some  extent  that  is 
revealed  in  the  language  he  spoke  - Aramaic,  a 
Semitic  tongue  closely  related  to  both  Hebrew 
and  Arabic.  Sometimes  also  referred  to  as  Syriac, 
Aramaic  is  still  spoken  today  in  a few  isolated 
parts  of  Iraq  and  Syria,  although  it  is  gradually 
disappearing.  It  is  also  used  as  a liturgical  lan- 
guage in  several  Eastern-rite  Catholic  and  Ortho- 
dox churches. 

In  some  sense,  by  entering  into  the  Arama- 
ic language,  we  look  through  the  lens  that  Jesus 
himself  used  to  perceive  reality.  As  the  tongue  of 
peoples  who  worked  the  land,  it  employs 
imagery  close  to  the  earth  and  all  growing 
things.  It  is  also  a language  allowing  for  multiple 
possibilities  to  be  present  at  the  same  time.  For 
these  reasons,  some  have  observed  that  it  is 
much  closer  to  the  languages  of  Aboriginal  Peo- 
ples than  to  those  of  the  modern  western  cul- 
tures. Indeed,  it  might  help  us  to  understand 
Jesus  better  to  think  of  him  as  a native  Middle- 
Eastern  person. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  us  (myself  includ- 
ed) do  not  speak  Aramaic;  probably  we  have 
never  even  heard  it  spoken.  A few  words  of  it  do 
appear  in  our  translations  of  the  New  Testament  (for  instance,  talitha  kum  in  Mark  5:41  and  maranatha  in  1 Corinthians 
16:22).  More  importantly,  though,  Aramaic  texts  of  Jesus'  words  have  been  preserved  by  the  Eastern  churches.  While 
scripture  scholars  usually  maintain  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  first  in  Greek,  there  are  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  Aramaic  text  (known  as  the  Peshitta)  may  more  accurately  reflect  the  words  which  Jesus  himself 
spoke.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  prayer  we  call  the  “Our  Father",  which  was  no  doubt  prayed  by  Ara- 
maic-speaking Christians  on  a regular  basis  and  preserved  carefully  in  oral  tradition  until  the  time  the  written  text 
emerged. 

This  prayer  which  Jesus  himself  taught  us  is  at  the  heart  of  our  spirituality.  By  reflecting  on  the  text  in  Aramaic, 
many  possible  meanings  come  to  light.  The  common  translation  we  use  is  limited  simply  because  it  is  but  one  of 
many  possibilities.  In  Aramaic,  each  word  can  evoke  an  entire  family  of  images  and  nuances.  The  following  reflec- 
tions on  each  phrase  of  the  Aramaic  prayer  opens  to  us  new  dimensions  of  its  meaning. 


"Christ  of  the  Desert",  by  Robert  Lentz,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Available  from  Bridge  Building  images, 

P.O.  Box  1048,  Burlington,  VT,  USA,  05402. 
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Abivoon  d'bwashmaya 

("Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven") 

The  opening  words  of  Jesus'  prayer  elicits  the 
image  of  creation,  of  giving  birth  to  the  universe.  Abivoon 
can  indeed  be  translated  as  "father,"  but  it  can  equally  be 
rendered  as  the  word  for  parenting  (in  either  a physical 
or  spiritual  sense).  At  another  level,  it  presents  the  image 
of  the  divine  breath  (or  spirit)  flowing  out  of  oneness, 
creating  the  whole  diversity  of  forms.  D'bwashmaya  con- 
jures the  images  of  light,  sound  and  vibration  spreading 
out  and  pervading  all.  In  essence,  then,  "heaven"  is  con- 
ceived not  so  much  as  a place  but  as  a dimension  of  reali- 
ty that  is  present  everywhere. 

Some  possible  renditions  of  this  phrase  in  its  totali- 
ty would  be:  "O  Source  of  the  Radiance,  dancing  in  and 
about  all-that-is"  or  "O  Creative  Breath,  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing through  all  forms."  Again,  these  are  just  examples  of 
the  many  possibilities  that  exist  simultaneously  in  the 
original  text  (which  includes  as  well  the  translation  we 
normally  pray).  Still,  they  challenge  us  to  be  open  to  new 
ways  of  conceiving  of  both  God  and  heaven. 

Nethqadash  shmakh 

("Hallowed  be  thy  name") 

- presents  the  image  of  someone  bending  over  to 
clear  a space  where  the  sacred  may  dwell.  Shmakh  is 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  Aramaic  word  for 
heaven;  it  means  both  name  and  the  concrete  manifesta- 
tion of  creative  energy.  The  phrase  in  its  entirety  could 
be:  "Soften  the  ground  of  our  being,  and  hallow  a space 
for  the  planting  of  your  presence"  or  "Free  us  from  all 
constrictions,  so  that  the  current  of  your  life  may  move 
in  us  without  hindrance."  We  are  invited  here  to  let  go 
of  all  which  keeps  God  from  entering  our  lives,  to  sweep 
clean  the  chamber  of  our  heart.  Jesus'  symbolic  clearing 
of  the  temple  resonates  strongly  with  this  image.  To 
what  extent  do  we  have  a marketplace  in  our  own 
beings?  What  clutters  the  space  where  God  desires  to 
dwell  within  us? 


Teytey  malkuthakh 

("Thy  kingdom  come") 

Making  room  for  the  sacred  prepares  us  for  the 
next  step:  Malkuthakh  is  a very  rich  word,  and  one  cen- 
tral to  Jesus'  message.  While  normally  translated  as 
"kingdom,"  its  roots  are  actually  feminine  (so  "queen- 
dom"  might  be  more  accurate!).  It  conveys  the  idea  of 
guiding  principles,  of  that  which  empowers  us  to  go 
forward  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  and  of  a creative 
potential  ready  to  be  realised.  To  me,  it  evokes  the  image 
of  the  fragile  blade  of  grass  that  slowly  breaks  apart  the 
hardest  of  concrete.  Teytey  implies  a certain  urgency  in 
the  coming,  or  a vision  waiting  to  be  fulfilled.  The  image 
is  that  of  a nuptial  chamber,  a place  of  new  beginnings. 
The  phrase  could  be  rendered,  then,  as  "Fill  us  with  thy 
creativity,  so  that  we  may  be  empowered  to  bear  the 
fruit  of  your  vision"  or  "In  our  depths,  sow  your  seed 
with  its  greening-power,  so  that  we  might  be  midwives 
to  thy  Reign."  This  part  of  the  prayer  calls  us  to  walk 
through  life  with  a royal  dignity,  ready  to  face  difficul- 
ties with  creativity  and  hope. 

Nehwey  tzevyanach  aykanna  d’bwashmaya 
aph  b’arha 

("Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven") 

- can  be  considered  the  heart  of  Jesus'  prayer.  The 
"will"  referred  to  here  connotes  a deep  desire  causing 
one's  whole  being  to  move  toward  a goal  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  effort  will  bear  fruit.  "Earth"  (arha)  carries 
a strong  feeling  of  solidity  and  support;  it  is  something 
that  is  fully  materialized.  Here,  then,  we  pray  that  the 
sense  of  "I  can"  expressed  in  the  line  above  be  put  fully 
into  action.  The  phrase  in  its  entirety  could  be:  "Let  each 
of  our  actions  bear  fruit  in  accordance  with  your  desire" 
or  "Moving  to  the  heartbeat  of  your  purpose,  make  us 
the  embodiment  of  your  compassion."  In  essence,  we 
pray  that  all  we  do  will  be  an  act  of  co-creation  with 
God. 
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T HE  IMAGES  EVOKED  CALL  US  TO  A VERY  DOWN-TO-EARTH  LIFE  OF  PRAYER. 
T HEY  ALSO  TOUCH  US  AT  A PROFOUND  LEVEL, 

STIMULATING  US  TO  LIVE  MORE  SIMPLY, 

MORE  AUTHENTICALLY,  AND  MORE  JUSTLY. 


Haivvlan  lachma  d'simqanan  yaomana 

("Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread") 

- asks  not  only  for  bread  in  the  physical  sense,  but 
also  for  all  that  we  need  to  truly  thrive.  In  Aramaic,  the 
word  for  "bread"  (lachma)  is  directly  related  to  the  word 
for  "wisdom"  (hochma).  We  ask  that  it  be  given,  but  also 
that  it  be  brought  forth  from  the  very  depths  of  our  own 
selves.  In  sum,  we  pray:  "Endow  us  with  the  wisdom  to 
produce  and  share  what  each  being  needs  to  grow  and 
flourish"  or  "With  passion  and  soul,  let  us  generate  from 
within  that  which  is  needed  to  sustain  life  this  day." 

Washboqlan  khaubayn  (ivakhtahayn) 
aykanna  daph  khnan  shbivoqan  Vkhayyabayn 

("And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  ive  forgive  those 
who  are  in  debt  to  us") 

- conveys  the  idea  of  untying  the  knots  of  past 
mistakes.  To  forgive  is  to  return  things  to  their  state  of 
original  freedom.  This  is  something  well  described  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  terms  of  the  Jubilee  year  where  all  is 
returned  to  its  original  owners.  We  are  called  in  this  line 
to  let  go  of  all  that  holds  us  back  from  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  desire:  our  failures,  our  despair,  our  frustrations. 

A good  translation  might  be:  "Untie  the  tangled  threads 
of  destiny  which  bind  us,  as  we  release  others  from  the 
entanglement  of  past  mistakes"  or  even  "Empty  us  of 
frustrated  hopes  and  desires,  as  we  restore  others  to  a 
renewal  of  vision."  Certainly  this  part  of  the  prayer  calls 
us  as  well  to  forgive  debts  in  the  economic  sense.  As  a 
missioner,  though,  I especially  like  the  idea  of  letting  go 
of  frustrations  and  restoring  a sense  of  vision.  In  a world 
where  change  sometimes  seems  impossible,  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  constantly  renew  our  hope  and  to  animate 
those  who  have  fallen  into  despair. 

Wela  tahlan  Vnesyuna,  ela  patzan  min  bisha 

("And  do  not  put  us  to  the  test,  but  deliver  us  from  evil") 

With  these  words  we  pray  that  we  do  not  let  our- 
selves be  distracted  from  the  true  purpose  of  our  lives  by 
that  which  is  essentially  trivial;  we  ask  that  we  not  be 
seduced  by  superficiality  and  materialism. 

In  Aramaic,  "evil"  (bisha)  is  conceived  in  terms  of 
an  action  which  is  unripe,  of  a fruit  that  is  either  imma- 


ture or  rotten.  This  calls  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the  moment 
at  hand,  to  carry  out  the  right  action  at  the  right  time. 
Hence,  we  pray:  "But  let  us  not  be  captive  to  uncertain- 
ty, nor  cling  to  fruitless  pursuits"  or  "Do  not  let  us  be 
seduced  by  that  which  would  divert  us  from  our  true 
purpose,  but  illuminate  the  opportunities  of  the  present 
moment." 

Metol  dilakhie  malkutha  wahayla 
wateshbukhta  Vahlam  almin,  ameyn 
("For  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory  are  yours, 
now  and  forever,  amen.") 

This  final  line  recapitulates  the  whole  prayer.  The 
word  translated  as  "power"  ( hayla ) is  the  energy  that 
gives  and  sustains  all  life.  "Glory"  (teshbukhta)  evokes 
the  image  of  things  returned  to  a state  of  harmony  and 
equilibrium.  The  phrase  could  be  rendered  as:  "For  you 
are  the  ground  of  the  fruitful  vision,  the  birthing-power, 
and  the  fulfilment,  as  all  is  gathered  and  made  whole 
once  again." 

Meditating  on  the  Aramaic  version  of  Jesus'  prayer 
can  be  very  challenging,  precisely  because  it  calls 
us  to  re-examine  and  re-think  our  spirituality.  The 
images  evoked  call  us  to  a very  down-to-earth  life  of 
prayer.  They  also  touch  us  at  a profound  level,  stimulat- 
ing us  to  live  more  simply,  more  authentically,  and  more 
justly.  Yet,  the  prayer  also  recognizes  that  conversion  is 
a continuing  process,  something  that  must  be  entered 
into  on  a daily  basis.  During  this  Lenten  season,  perhaps 
we  can  endeavour  to  deepen  this  process  in  a special 
way.oo 


Mark  Hathaway  is  a Scarboro  lay  associate  member  who 
worked  in  Peru  from  1982  to  1990.  Since  his  return  to  Cana- 
da, Mark  has  worked  as  coordinator  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
Department  of  Lay  Association  (now  known  as  the  Lay  Mis- 
sion Office).  He  is  currently  working  with  the  Justice  & Peace 
Office  as  co-director. 

During  the  spring  of  1991,  he  studied  the  Aramaic  text 
of  selected  parts  of  the  gospels  in  a course  taught  by  Neil  Dou- 
glas-Klotz.  Those  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Ara- 
maic version  of  Jesus'  sayings  should  read  Prayers  of  the 
Cosmos  by  Neil  Douglas-Klotz  (Harper  and  Row,  1990). 
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Development  & Peace 

1994  Lenten  Action 

Campaign 


s a member  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  the  Cana- 
dian government  must  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  regula- 
tions which  centre  on  people's 
needs,  rather  than  solely  on  the  laws 
of  the  market.  A short-sighted  policy 
cannot  enable  the  participation  of 
poor  countries  in  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  planet.  Nor  can 
it  respond  to  our  own  real  security 
needs  and  our  own  real  economic 
interests. 

Why? 

Billions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  are  left  victimized  and  power- 
less by  a distorted  global  economy 
that  puts  profits  before  people.  The 
gap  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
between  and  within  countries,  has 
doubled  in  the  last  30  years,  [united 
nations]... 

• More  than  one  billion  people 
live  in  absolute  poverty  world-wide, 
lacking  adequate  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  access  to  clean  water,  health 
care  and  education,  [ccic  (Canadian 
Council  for  International 
Cooperation)]... 

Canada 

• Canada  is  among  the  least 
generous  donors  to  the  poorest 
countries,  despite  having  one  of  the 


highest  standards  of 
living  in  the  world. 
[world  bank]  In  recent 
years,  Canada  has  also 
been  diverting  aid  from 
the  poorest  countries  to 
countries  that  are  more 
commercially  viable.  Yet 
poverty  alleviation  is 
supposed  to  be  the  prior- 
ity of  our  government's  aid 
programme!  [ccic] 

• Canada  spends  less  than  two 
cents  of  every  dollar  in  our  federal 
budget  on  helping  the  Third  World. 
[ccic]  In  fact,  the  government  has 
cut  back  our  Official  Development 
Assistance  (ODA)  budget  by  $4.4 
billion  in  the  last  five  years!  [global 
link [ Meanwhile  it  is  spending  five 
times  as  much  on  our  military,  [pro- 
JECT  PLOUGHSHARES]... 

Meanwhile... 

• In  the  1980s,  poor  countries 
sent  $241  billion  more  to  the  rich 
countries  in  profits  and  debt  service 
payments  than  they  received  from 
them  in  aid.  [ccic]  The  unforgiven 
Third  World  debt  - through  its 
impact  on  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies  - has  led  to  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children,  [unicef]... 

So... 

We  have  a moral  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  global  human  family 
to  support  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  South...  Global  poverty  and 
injustice  produce  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic instability,  enviromental 
destruction,  famine  and  human 
suffering... 

Last  year,  in  their  pastoral  mes- 


sage on  unemployment,  the  Canadi- 
an bishops  referred  to  their  1983 
statement  on  the  economy,  re- 
affirming that  "the  needs  of  the  poor 
have  priority  over  the  wants  of  the 
rich"  and  that  "the  participation  of 
marginalized  groups  takes  prece- 
dence over  the  preservation  of  a 
system  that  excludes  them."  Indeed 
they  noted:  "We  are  convinced  that 
solutions  to  many  of  society's  prob- 
lems must  involve  the  participation 
of  the  victims  themselves." 

Based  on  its  partnership  for  over 
25  years  with  thousands  of  popular 
groups  working  in  the  Third  World 
for  social  change,  Development  and 
Peace  believes  that  reviewing 
Canada's  foreign  policy  and  improv- 
ing Canada's  ODA  are  essential 
ways  of  helping  those  who  are  most 
marginalized  become  part  of  the 
solution  to  the  problems  confronting 
them. 

Therefore,  Development  and 
Peace  will  be  participating  in  the 
national  1993-1994  "One  World 
Campaign".  That  campaign  will  ask 
our  government  to  review  its  foreign 
policy  and  improve  Canada's  for- 
eign aid... 

Scarboro  Missions  joins  its  voice  to 
this  "One  World  Campaign"  and 
urges  you  to  write  to  your  Federal 
member  of  Parliament  and  to  the 
Honourable  Andre  Ouellete,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  West  Block, 
Room  314,  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa,  On,  K1A  0A6. 

For  more  information  about  this 
" One  World  Campaign " contact  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  3028  Dan- 
forth  Avenue,  Toronto,  On,  M4C  1N2. 
Tel:  (416)  698-7770. «*» 
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"Welcome  to  your  new  home.  We've 
been  awaiting  your  arrival." 

These  words  of  Bishop  Victor  Corral  greeted  Frank 
Hegel  on  his  arrival  in  Riobamba  from  Peru  on  July  17, 
1993.  Fr.  Frank  was  there  as  the  first  of  a new  communi- 
ty of  Scarboro  missioners  appointed  to  serve  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  Julia  Duarte,  her  husband, 
Tom  Walsh,  and  their  four  children,  Jose,  Evita,  Francis- 
co and  Virginia,  joined  him  shortly  thereafter  to  com- 
plete the  initial  makeup  of  the  Scarboro  community  in 
this  its  newest  mission  endeavour. 


genuinely  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  one  had  sat 
down  and  calculated  that  because  1993  was  Scarboro's 
75th  anniversary  the  Society  should  open  a new  mission. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  opposition  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  mission  due  to  the  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel. It  seems,  then,  that  the  bringing  of  this  dream  to 
reality  is  inspired  and  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  affirming  Scarboro's  mission  endeavour. 
Could  it  be  that  the  Spirit  is  offering  Scarboro  a small 
sign  of  hope  for  the  future  during  its  anniversary  cele- 
brations? The  place  selected  was  in  accord  with  Scar- 
boro's charisma,  a poor  diocese  nestled  in  the  Ecuadori- 
an Andes. 


Work  of  the  Spirit 


Diocese  of  Riobamba 


Four  months  later,  on  November  9,  our  new  commu- 
nity gathered  to  reflect  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  This 
date  was  Scarboro's  75th  birthday  which  was  marked  by 
a worldwide  day  of  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  75  years 
of  mission  service.  We  reflected  on  the  significance  of 
the  opening  of  this  mission  at  such  a time.  What  became 
clear  to  us  was  that  the  opening  of  this  mission  was 


The  Diocese  of  Riobamba  covers  the  entire  province 
of  Chimborazo  - a land  mass  of  7,000  square  kilometres 
ranging  in  height  from  300  metres  at  its  lowest  point  to 
villages  4,200  metres  above  sea  level.  There  are  around 
400,000  people  in  the  diocese  of  whom  some  75  percent 
are  Indigenous  and  20  percent  Mestizo  (a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Indigenous  ancestry).  Recent  statistics  indi- 
cate that  47  percent  of  the  population  has  ceased  to  be 
Catholic,  the  vast  majority  of  this  number  being  drawn 
to  the  various  religious  sects. 


Photo  far  left: 
Scarboro's 
Riobamba 
Community  (L-R): 
Jose,  Fr.  Frank, 
Virginia,  Julia, 
Evita  and 
Francisco. 

Tom,  Julia's  hus- 
band, is  missing 
from  the  photo. 

At  left: 

Riobamba's  Bishop 
Victor  Corral. 
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Chimborazo  Province 
- the  Diocese  of 
Riobamba. 


The  Indigenous  of  this  province  look  for  a God  that 


IDENTIFIES  WITH  THEM;  A COMPASSIONATE  GOD;  A GOD  THEY 
DO  NOT  FEAR;  A GOD  NOT  REFLECTED  IN  THE  POWER  INHERENT 
IN  THE  DOMINATION  OF  THE  WHITE  PERSON;  A GOD  OF  JUSTICE. 


them;  a compassion- 
ate God,  a God  they 
do  not  fear,  a God  not 
reflected  in  the  power 
inherent  in  the  domi- 
nation of  the  white 
person,  a God  of  Jus- 
tice. 

This  realization  made  itself  clear  to  us  one  day  while 
sitting  in  the  plaza  not  far  from  our  apartment.  We 
noticed  people  blessing  themselves  as  they  crossed  the 
street.  It  is  customary  for  people  here,  whether  walking 
or  driving,  to  bless  themselves  as  they  pass  in  front  of  a 
church;  however,  we  saw  no  church  in  sight.  A number 
of  weeks  passed  and  we  observed  this  phenomenon 
several  times,  all  of  which  added  to  our  curiosity.  One 
Saturday  we  discovered  the  reason  while  visiting  anoth- 
er plaza,  known  as  Red  Plaza  because  of  the  red  tiles 
that  cover  it.  It  is  five  blocks  away  and  at  the  end  of  the 
street  where  we  had  seen  people  mysteriously  blessing 
themselves.  There,  kitty-corner  to  Red  Plaza  is  a small 
chapel  with  a statue  of  Jesus,  Lord  of  Justice;  a place 
which  at  any  time  of 
the  day  is  full  of  peo- 
ple in  prayer.  It  just  so 
happens  then,  notwith- 
standing the  distance, 
that  when  one  crosses 
the  street  five  blocks 
away,  they  happen  to 
be  in  direct  line  with 
this  chapel  and  this  is 
motive  to  make  Jesus 
present  by  blessing 
oneself. 


Right:  Devotion  to  Jesus,  Lord  of  Justice,  (Sehor  de  la  Justicia) 
is  the  most  popular  religious  expression  in  Riobamba. 
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The  Indigenous  Presence 

Here  one  encounters  the  Indigenous  living  in  subhu- 
man conditions.  In  their  faces  one  can  see  the  face  of  a 
suffering  God,  the  victim  of  alienation,  exploitation  and 
ignorance.  They  possess  a rich  culture  and  a wisdom  of 
centuries  of  existence,  but  the  trampling  of  'modernism' 
sees  this  being  lost  more  and  more  each  day.  The  Indige- 
nous of  this  province  look  for  a God  that  identifies  with 


Chimborazo  is  a very  religious  and  traditionally 
Catholic  province.  Its  population  has  been  weaving  its 
own  religious  understanding,  one  mixed  with  a rich 
popular  religiosity  inspired  by  both  its  Indigenous  and 
Spanish  history.  This  rich  and  dazzling  context  is  the 
setting  of  Scarboro's  newest  mission.  In  the  Province  of 
Chimborazo,  with  its  capital,  Riobamba,  it  is  very  easy  to 
feel  the  presence  of  God,  especially  in  the  magnificence 
of  nature.  Each  hill,  snow  capped  mountain,  river  and 
valley  speak  to  us  of  a God  full  of  beauty  and  greatness. 
The  mild  climate  of  eternal  spring  weather  and  lush 
vegetation  enables  us  to  literally  feel  a gentle  Creator 
full  of  love. 

In  contrast,  perhaps  to  teach  us  of  our  imperfections 
and  weaknesses  as  human  beings,  we  find  a population 
divided,  where  the  social  differences  between  Indige- 
nous, Mestizo  and  White  are  very  marked.  This  is  not  so 
much  due  to  physical  differences  as  to  differences  in 
economic  conditions  and  in  human  relations. 


Indigenous 
of  Cacha,  Ecuador. 


Devotion  to  Jesus,  Lord  of  Justice,  is  the  most  popular 
religious  expression  in  Riobamba.  It  is  common  to  see 
prayer  cards  and  pictures  of  this  devotion  in  the  stores 
and  homes  of  people  here.  In  a province  of  incredible 
injustices.  Indigenous  peoples  have  survived,  against  all 
odds,  for  now  more  than  500  years.  Is  this  particular 
devotion  then  not  analogous  to  the  messianic  yearnings 
of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  desert  and  in  their  exile 
when  they  expressed  themselves  so  fervently  to  Yah- 
weh.  Lord  of  Justice,  to  come  and  be  their  saviour? 

The  Mestizo  Experience 

The  Mestizo  culture  has  fought  for  centuries  to  find 
their  own  identity.  It  is  here,  in  this  group,  where  one 
encounters  the  big  conflicts  of  identity  reflected  in  cul- 
tural and  religious  manifestations.  The  Mestizo  is  tradi- 
tionally a very  religious  person.  They  have  a great  love 
for  the  Lord  of  Justice  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  expressed 
in  different  devotions.  They  are  practitioners  of  popular 
religiosity  with  its  processions,  dances  and  festive  cele- 
brations proper  to  each  religious  feast. 

The  white  population  is  in  the  minority  and  synony- 
mous with  economic  and  political  power.  They  are  the 
landowners,  the  "patrons,”  who  persist  in  social  differ- 
ences in  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Church  of  the  Poor 

It  is  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  multicoloured  and  mul- 
tifaceted amalgam  of  peoples  that  we  find  a church  that, 
for  many  years  now,  has  been  walking  with  the  poor 
and  the  most  oppressed,  giving  testimony  to  what  it 
means  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  This  is  the 
concept  of  church  that  we  identify  with  as  Scarboro 
missioners.  As  a Scarboro  community  in  Riobamba  we 
are  attempting  to  be  in  solidarity  with  this  church.  We 


remember  the  words  of  Christian 
Base  Community  members  who  say, 
"When  one  poor  person  helps  anoth- 
er poor  person,  everything  is  put  in 
its  proper  order." 

The  diocese  seems  to  have  been 
destined  to  be  prophetic  in  nature. 

Its  first  bishop,  Jose  Ignatio 
Ordonez,  earned  for  himself  a 
prophetic  reputation  by  champi- 
oning the  cause  of  the  church 
against  laws  hostile  to  it;  laws  which 
were  passed  by  the  government  of 
General  Ignacio  de  Veintemilla,  who 
governed  Ecuador  after  the  Liberal 
revolution  of  1876.  As  a result  Bishop  Ordonez  suffered 
severe  criticism  and  persecution  from  the  government  of 
the  day.  Nearly  a century  later.  Bishop  Leonidas  Proano 
Villalba,  who  shepherded  the  diocese  for  31  years,  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  poor,  especially  the  Indigenous. 
He  too  suffered  severe  criticism  both  from  within  the 
church  and  from  without.  However,  firmly  rooted  in  the 
Gospel,  he  persisted  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  the  Indigenous  until  his  death  in  1988.  He  was  a 
man  who  wanted  to  open  new  pathways  and  he  did  just 
that.  He  believed  that  to  open  new  pathways  one  must 
start  from  the  reality  of  the  human  person  firmly  planted 
in  the  earth  and  have  God  as  a terminal  point.  In  the 
opening  of  his  new  pathways  he  encountered 
interminable  difficulties,  criticism  and  persecution.  His 
faith  in  God  and  in  other  human  beings  opened  up  for 
him  horizons  unthought  of.  New  beginnings  recurred 
over  and  over  again  in  the  diocese  as  he  continued  his 
journey  with  the  faithful.  Today,  the  diocese  continues 
to  follow  his  prophetic  insights. 


Present  Scarboro  Involvements 


One  of  the  lasting  influences  of  Bishop  Proano  was 
the  emphasis  he  placed  on  the  active  involvement  of  the 
laity  in  the  work  of  the  local  church.  The  diocese  today 
continues  to  place  a high  value  on  lay  involvement.  At 
the  annual  Diocesan  Assembly  the  laity  outnumbers  the 
clergy  and  religious  combined.  With  the  number  of  Scar- 
boro priests  rapidly  dwindling,  the  makeup  of  the  Scar- 
boro Missions  community  in  this  new  mission  will 
undoubtedly  be  highly  centred  on  the  involvement  of 
lay  associate  members. 

The  role  of  the  present  Scarboro  community  is  evolv- 
ing and  gradually  increasing.  Julia  serves  in  the  Centers 
of  Formation  contributing  her  expertise  in  the  area  of 
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includes  many  of  this  continent's  modern  saints  and 
prophets:  Oscar  Romero,  Gustavo  Guttierez,  Helder 
Camera  and,  quite  fittingly,  "the  Bishop  of  the  Indians," 
Leonidas  Proano,  who  figures  prominently  in  it. 

A novelty  of  the  Mass  and  which  might  interest  the 
readers  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  concerns  the  desti- 
nation of  the  offertory  receipts.  Present  at  the  altar  are 
the  notes  and  letters  received  from  the  poor  during  the 
week  expressing  their  needs.  After  communion  and 
before  the  final  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  a few  of  these 
neatly  folded  papers  were  read.  We  learned  about  the 
single  mother  whose  sewing  machine,  her  only  means  to 
sustain  her  family,  had  been  stolen.  We  heard  about  the 
suffering  of  an  elderly  person  because  she  could  not 
afford  the  medicine  she  needed.  The  bishop  calmly 
shared  with  us  that  as  far  as  the  collection  permitted 
these  needs  of  the  poor  would  be  attended  to.  Coming  as 
it  did  after  the  Eucharist,  the  experience  of  listening  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  need  was  sobering. 

This  is  the  poor  church  and  we  seemed  to  be 
hearing  the  Christian  communities  again, 
telling  us  that  generosity  and  solidarity  among 
the  poor  is  the  clearest  testimony  of  the  love  of 
God  and  the  strength  of  the  community. 

Scarboro  Missions,  as  a missionary  Society 
in  Riobamba,  wants  to  participate  in  this 
rediscovery  of  love  and  of  the  Gospel.  We  leant 
to  let  ourselves  be  evangelized  by  the  truth  as 
revealed  in  the  poor.°° 


The  Cathedral  in 
Riobamba  with  its 
stone  facade. 


methodology.  She 
also  accompanies  a 
women's  group  and  a 
group  of  the  Christ- 
ian Family  Move- 
ment in  the  section  of 
the  city  known  as 
Bellavista.  Her  hus- 
band, Tom,  while  no 
longer  officially  asso- 
ciated with  Scarboro 
Missions,  is  actively 
involved  in  the  work 
of  the  diocese  as  well. 

He  collaborates  with 
the  bishop  in  offering 
his  expertise  in  pro- 
ject development  and  administration.  He  has  accepted 
the  bishop's  offer  of  employment  to  be  executive  secre- 
tary of  a ten-year  evaluation  of  the  diocese  that  com- 
mences in  1994.  Frank,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  is 
serving  as  acting  pastor  in  the  parish  of  Santa  Faz  for  a 
three-month  period.  Santa  Faz  (the  Holy  Face),  the 
largest  parish  in  the  city,  covers  the  northern  part  of 
Riobamba  and  includes  36  barrios.  The  challenges  pre- 
sented by  the  reality  in  which  we  live  are  great,  but  we 
are  entering  into  this  challenge  with  faith  and  hope. 


Invited  to  be  with  the  Poor 


On  our  first  Sunday  in  Riobamba  we  attended  the 
evening  Mass  at  the  recently  rebuilt  cathedral.  The  origi- 
nal stone  facade,  mined  from  local  quarries,  had  been 
preserved.  Once  through  the  large  wooden  doors,  we 
were  faced  with  the  simplicity  of  the  church's  modern 
structure  - a lot  of  open  space  and  a multi-beamed 
wooden  ceiling.  On  the  wall  behind  the  altar  and  facing 
us  was  a remarkable  mosaic  of  Christ  dressed  in  a loin 
cloth.  His  arms  extend  out  and  downwards,  expressing 
it  seemed,  a humble  invitation  for  us  to  come  and  be 
with  Him.  The  moon  and  the  sun  complete  the  mosaic, 
stark  figures  allied  with  the  crucified  Christ,  potent 
reminders  of  nature's  presence  that  strangely  made  us 
feel  close  to  the  many  Indigenous  wrapped  in  their  pon- 
chos who  we  were  accompanying  in  this  Mass. 

On  our  left  on  the  north  wall  of  the  cathedral  hung  an 
imposing  mural  depicting  the  drama  being  lived  today 
by  the  poor  of  Latin  America.  It  was  painted  in  Argenti- 
na on  20  large  panels  by  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  and 
human  rights  activist,  Adolfo  Perez  Esquivel,  who  made 
a gift  of  it  to  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba.  The  mural 
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I WAS  BEING  PERMITTED  TO  ACT  AS  WOULD  CHRIST,  IN  HEALING  AND  CLEANSING 
IN  SOME  SMALL  WAY  THE  HURT  AND  WEAKENED  SIDE  OF  OLD  APO'S  LIFE. 


igh  in  the  hills 
of  the  Bnkid- 
non  Province  of 
the  Philippines, 
in  the  rural  farming  barrio 
of  Kibangay,  I learned  one 
of,  and  what  I believe  will 
remain,  the  most  profound 
lesson! experience  of  my  life. 

It  happened  toward  the  end  of 
my  time  in  the  parish  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  my  wise  teacher  was  a 
90-year-old  man  whom  we 
addressed  as  "Apo,"  a term  of 
respect  in  the  tribal  dialect. 

Old  Apo  was  waiting  to  die.  He 
had  long  since  seen  his  wife  die  and 
his  children  were  grown  and  with 
their  own  families.  He  lived  with  a 
relative,  but  due  to  the  demands  of 
her  children  plus  being  abandoned 
by  her  husband  and  so  having  to 
tend  the  farm,  she  was  unable  to 
care  for  Apo  in  the  ways  that  he 
needed.  His  clothes  were  not  the 
cleanest,  his  body  odorous,  and  his 
diet  was  certainly  not  one  that 
would  be  recommended  by  the 
Canada  Food  Guide.  He  liked  to 
smoke  and  would  often  come  to  the 
parish  house  (convento)  to  get 
money  for  his  habit,  and  for  some 
food.  Apo  was  indeed  a sad  picture 
in  so  many  ways. 

In  January  of  1993,  the  youth  of 
the  parish  were  preparing  for  a 
presentation  in  the  church.  They 
were  practicing  a hymn  entitled 
"Ania  Kanako  Ang  Espiritu  Sa  Ginoo" 


(The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  Upon  Me). 
As  well  as  singing,  they  were  also 
learning  some  choreographic  move- 
ment to  accompany  the  lyrics  and 
music.  I was  enraptured  in  it  and 
felt  most  inspired  by  their  rendition! 
So,  needless  to  say,  I was  not  feeling 
too  hospitable  when  I felt  the  slow 
movement  of  frail  old  Apo  walking 
in  my  direction.  Unkind  thoughts 
filled  my  mind,  such  as,  "Oh,  I wish 
he'd  go  away,"  and  "Why  is  he  here 
now,  for  cigarette  money,  I sup- 
pose." I even  thought  that  if  I 
ignored  him,  maybe  he  would  stay  a 
short  time  watching  the  young  peo- 
ple and  then  go  back  home.  Thank 
God,  my  conscience  stepped  in  and 
I figured  I had  to  at  least  acknowl- 
edge the  poor  man's  presence. 

I turned  to  smile  and  greet  him 
and  he  nodded  in  his  usual,  quiet 
way.  Old  Apo  was  a Binukid  Tribal 
man  and  spoke  mostly  that  dialect. 
As  missioners  to  this  area,  we 
learned  the  more  commonly  used 
Cebuano  dialect  which  most  people 
understood.  Still,  I'm  sure  for  the 
older  ones,  our  facility  at  the  lan- 
guage was  difficult  for  them  to 
grasp.  Anyways,  in  typical  Binukid 
fashion.  Old  Apo  spoke  few  words. 
He  pointed  to  his  foot.  He  was,  as 
always,  barefoot.  I saw  that  his  left 
foot  was  wrapped  in  leaves  and 
appeared  to  be  swollen.  I immedi- 
ately motioned  to  him  to  come  into 
the  house  to  see  if  I could  help. 
(There  are  no  medical  facilities  in 
Kibangay.  To  get  such  care  means 
one  has  to  travel  some  two  hours  on 
a rough  dirt  road  by  public  trans- 
portation.) 


Once  inside,  I gave  him  a chair 
and  I started  to  unwrap  the  bayabas 
bandage  from  his  foot.  (The  bayabas 
plant  is  most  effective  in  treating 
infection.)  One  could  see  how 
swollen  and  painful  his  leathered 
foot  was  and  I asked  him  what  had 
happened.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
driven  a sharp  piece  of  wood  into 
his  foot  while  moving  from  his 
house  to  the  outhouse.  My  heart 
filled  with  sympathy  for  this  poor 
old  man's  pain  and  state  of  uncare, 
and  I felt  guilty  for  my  initial  lack  of 
compassion  and  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance at  his  intruding  into  my  day. 
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Mission 

Awareness 

Weekend 


February  25-27 


Interested  in  learning 
more  about  global 
mission? 

We  invite  Catholics, 
aged  18  and  over,  with 
university  background 
and/ or  equivalent 
work  experience; 
single  or  married. 


Join  us  as  we  reflect 
on  the  following: 

• History  of  mission 

• Today's  mission 
direction 

• Sense  of  call 

• Mission  stories 

• Preparing  for 


overseas  mission 


For  more  information 
or  to  register, 
please  call: 

(416)  261-7135,  ext.  165; 
or  write  to: 
Scarboro  Missions 
Lay  Mission  Office 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  On 
M1M  1M4 


By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 

I could  see  how  dirty  his  foot  was 
and  so  I asked  his  permission  to 
wash  the  injured  foot.  He  nodded, 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  be  sure.  I 
gave  him  some  coffee  and  bread  left 
from  breakfast  and  I went  to  get  a 
basin  for  the  water.  I put  in  some 
salt  and  gently  lifted  his  aching  foot 
into  the  healing  water.  I swished  the 
water  over  Old  Apo's  foot,  being 
careful  not  to  press  too  hard  on  the 
injured  part.  Then  I took  soap,  and 
making  a light  lather,  I gently 
caressed  and  cleansed  this  old  sain- 
t's foot.  As  I washed  his  foot,  the 
memory  of  Jesus  washing  the  feet  of 
his  disciples  came  to  me.  The 
Gospel  of  John  took  on  a whole  new 
meaning  for  me  that  day.  I had 
never  had  such  a privilege  before;  to 
be  given  the  honour  of  washing 
another's  foot!  Here,  God  was 
allowing  me  this  opportunity  to 
embrace,  to  touch  another  human 
being,  another  of  God's  creation  in 
their  vulnerability  and  pain.  I was 
being  permitted  to  act  as  would 
Christ,  in  healing  and  cleansing  in 
some  small  way  the  hurt  and  weak- 
ened side  of  Old  Apo's  life. 

In  his  weakened  and  vulnerable 
condition.  Old  Apo  taught  me  that 
this  is  what  Christ  does,  and  will 
do,  if  we  but  ask!  Christ  takes  all 
that  is  weakest  in  our  lives,  all  that 
we  see  as  dirty  within  us,  all  our 
vulnerability,  and  he  offers  to  take 
this  and  caress  it  and  cleanse  it,  and 
make  it  new!  In  the  action  of  the 
washing  of  another's  feet,  Jesus  was 
doing  just  that,  Jesus  came  to  do  just 
that,  Jesus  wants  to  do  just  that!  It  is 
quite  the  miracle  of  loving  accep- 


tance from  God!  It  is  not  the  clean 
and  neat  and  together  parts  of  us 
that  God  seeks,  but  the  broken, 
vulnerable,  yes,  even  dirty  parts! 
And  God  seeks  these  not  to  cut 
them  away  or  dispose  of  them,  but 
rather  to  caress  and  cleanse  them, 
and  in  touching  them,  create  them 
anew!  For  me  this  is  the  liberating 
Good  News  of  Jesus. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I see  Old  Apo 
hobbling  away  from  the  convento, 
supported  by  an  old  bamboo  stick 
serving  as  his  staff.  (He  didn’t  want 
anyone  to  accompany  him  home. 

He  could  do  that  himself,  he  said.) 
He  left  grateful  for  his  visit  and  for 
the  care  shown  him  that  day  by  way 
of  food,  bathing  of  his  foot  and  the 
aspirin  for  his  pain.  And  yet  the 
gratitude  is  truly  mine!  For  it  is 
through  the  instrument  of  Old  Apo 
that  I received  a great  gift  from  God 


that  day.  Because  of  Apo's  humility 
in  asking  for  help,  I was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  acting  in  Christ's  name. 
It  is  to  this  dear  old  saint  that  I must 
give  the  thanks,  not  he  to  me.  For 
had  he  not  come  into  my  day  last 
January,  I would  only  have  contin- 
ued to  listen  to  and  watch  a hymn 
being  sung  about  the  Spirit  of  God 
anointing  us  to  be  Good  News  to 
the  poor,  healing  to  the  broken.  Had 
Old  Apo  not  come,  I would  have 
missed  the  chance  to  DO  this,  to  BE 
this! 

Daghan  Salalmat  (Heartfelt 
thanks),  Apo,  for  your  persis- 
tence! OO 

Mary  Anne  O 'Connor  is  a Scarboro 
lay  missioner  now  working  in  Canada 
in  the  Lay  Mission  Office.  Her  work  is 
in  the  area  of  mission  preparation  for 
new  overseas  lay  missioners. 
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rnezvetn,  s.f.m. 


, j^5*r.  Joseph  Ernewein  passed  away  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  December  31, 
1993,  at  Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre  in  Toronto.  Born  in  Chepstow, 
Ontario,  Fr.  Ernewein  attended  St.  Jerome's  College  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  before  entering  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  After  six  years 
of  study  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1947  and  was  a lifelong  mem- 
ber of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Fr.  Ernewein  served  33  years  of  his  overseas  missionary  life  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  briefly  interrupted  when  he  was  assigned  as  Regional 
Superior  to  the  Guyana  mission  for  four  years  in  the  late  1950s.  His  long 
experience  in  handling  the  financial  affairs  of  these  two  Scarboro  mission 
communities  overseas,  prepared  him  for  his  assignment  in  1977  as  Treasurer 
General  of  the  Society,  a position  he  held  for  five  years  before  returning 
again  to  the  Dominican  mission.  In  1988  he  returned  to  Canada  due  to  ill 
health  and  underwent  dialysis  treatment  since  that  time.  Despite  these 
efforts,  Fr.  Ernewein's  health  steadily  deteriorated. 

Fr.  Ernewein  is  the  brother  of  Herman,  Mrs.  Clair  Bohnert,  and  Sister 
Mary  Therese  of  Notre  Dame  Convent  in  Hamilton.  He  was  waked  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  Monday,  January  3,  at  the  Scarboro  Missions 
chape!  in  the  presence  of  family,  friends  and  members  of  the  Society. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  a Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  cele- 
brated in  she  chapel,  after  which  Fr.  Ernewein  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  St. 
Augustine’s  priests'  cemetery. 


/ t the  Monday  evening  wake  service  for  Fr.  Joe,  his  fellow  missionar- 
* ies  shared  their  remembrances  of  him,  his  generosity  as  bursar,  his 

hospitality  as  Superior  of  the  central  house  in  Haina,  Dominican  Republic, 
and  his  luck  in  winning  shares  of  the  Dominican  national  lottery.  They  also 
remembered  "Ernie"  for  his  acute  understanding  of  the  Dominican  way  and 
his  keen  sense  of  humour.  This  is  illustrated  in  an  article  he  wrote  which  we 
would  like  to  share  with  you.  It  appeared  42  years  ago  in  an  edition  of  Scar- 
boro Missions  magazine. 

May  Fr.  Ernewein  rest  in  peace.°° 


Operation 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
Archbishop  visits  all  the  parish- 
es every  two  or  three  years  to  con- 
firm. This  year  Pepe  was  due  to 
receive  this  particular  Sacrament. 
He  had  already  reached  his  first 
birthday  and,  in  accordance  with 
Spanish  custom,  he  became  eligible 
for  Confirmation  soon  after  Bap- 
tism. 

The  good  Padre  who  looked 
after  the  parish  had  advised  his 
parishioners  that  the  Archbishop 
was  coming.  In  fact,  he  had  repeat- 
edly reminded  them  of  this  for 
over  three  months.  As  the  impor- 
tant day  approached,  he  felt  rea- 
sonably certain  that  everyone 
knew  March  19th  was  really  the 
day.  Now  to  get  the  exact  sequence 
of  what  happened  on  this  momen- 
tus  date  in  the  life  of  one  Pepe. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
well,  early  for  some  people  any- 
way, at  about  10  am.  Manual, 
Pepe's  brother,  was  sent  to  catch 
the  family  mule  while  his  twin 
brother,  Manolo,  rounded  up  the 
burro.  By  the  time  they  had 
returned  to  the  family  dwelling  an 
hour  had  passed.  The  burro  was 
driven  to  the  river  with  two  five- 
gallon  oil  cans  slung  across  its  back 
to  get  enough  water  for  the  family 
baths.  By  this  time  it  was  noon. 

The  water  was  heated  and  in 
this  order  they  bathed:  Mama, 
Josefina,  Manuel,  Manolo  and 
Pepe.  After  Mama's  bath,  all 
clothes  were  examined,  buttons 
sewed  on  and  the  pressing  done. 
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Confirmation 

Josef ina,  following  her  bath,  went 
to  advise  the  godfather  that  'Oper- 
ation Confirmation'  was  under 
way.  At  this  point  he  took  his  bath 
while  his  wife  sewed  on  buttons 
and  pressed  his  suit.  Meanwhile, 
Manuel  and  Manolo  bathed.  Now 
we  come  to  Pepe. 

As  the  principal  in  this  Opera- 
tion Confirmation,  Pepe  had  to 
wear  his  very  best.  This  was  easily 
arranged  as  he  didn't  need  any- 
thing on  at  all!  No  sooner  had  he 
finished  his  bath  than  he  was  for- 
mally ready  for  anything,  includ- 
ing Confirmation.  Believe  me,  this 
is  more  often  true  than  you  might 
think  and  'back  in  them  thar  hills' 
it's  a common  occurrence. 

Wrapped  in  a blanket  to  keep  the 
dust  out  of  his  eyes,  Pepe  was 
ready  for  the  journey.  It  was  now 
one  o'clock. 

Manolo  was  despatched  to  see  if 
the  godfather  was  ready.  He 
returned  in  about  20  minutes  to 
report  that  he  was  indeed  ready 
and  was  on  his  way  over.  In  about 
15  minutes  a herald  sauntered  in 
with  the  information  that  the  god- 
father was  approaching.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  arrived! 

All  were  now  ready  for  the  jour- 
ney. All  except  Manolo  who  chose 
this  particular  moment  to  fall  into 
the  creek.  He  was  a mess  so  it  was 
decided  to  go  without  him.  Close 
to  2 pm  the  procession  got  under 
way  with  the  godfather  leading  on 
his  horse.  Mama  and  baby  Pepe 
following  on  the  mule,  and  Josef  ina 


By  Fr.  J.  Ernewein,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Missions,  July- August,  1952 

and  Manuel  bringing  up  the  rear 
on  the  burro.  It  would  be  an  hour's 
ride  from  their  house  to  the  campo 
chapel  if  you  rode  along  without 
stopping.  But  on  such  a solemn 
occasion  as  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  and  advise  the  folks  at  almost 
every  house  along  the  way  that  this 
was  Pepe's  Confirmation  Day. 

Thus  a one-hour  ride  became  a 
two-hour  journey.  At  last  they 
reached  the  chapel.  It  was  4 pm. 

There  had  been  a large  crowd, 
but  by  now  it  had  dwindled  to 
some  25  people.  Effusive  greetings 
were  exchanged  and  the  caravan 
explained  that  this  was  Pepe's 
Confirmation  Day.  Dismay  and 
loud  groans  were  evidenced  on  all 
sides:  "Did  they  not  know  about 
the  sign?" 

"What  sign?"  asked  Pepe's  fami- 

!y- 

"Why,  the  sign  on  the  chapel 
door.  Come  and  see  it." 

It  read: 

CONFIRMATIONS  IN  THIS  CHAPEL 
MARCH  19TH 

MASS  AND  SERMON  AT  7:30  AM 
CONFIRMATIONS  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTERWARDS 

Now  what  would  they  do?  They 
would  talk  to  the  Archbishop.  He 
would  understand.  He  probably 
would  but  the  only  catch  was  that 
he  had  left  about  four  hours  ago. 
Oh  well,  Pepe  can  be  confirmed 
next  time!°° 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

^ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

^S^/r hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of 
return  that  has  considerable  tax 
advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
givi)ig,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 

(Please  print ) 

Address 


Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Cross  Cultures! 

Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


scarbao 
missions 

A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


" ...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all 
creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  he  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation . 


! Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  LH  Missionary  Priesthood  dl  Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4. 
j Or  call:  (416)  261-7135. 
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I 75th  Anniversary  SWiugs 

Yours  with  an  offering  of  $6.00  for  each  mug.  Order  today! 

I Yes,  please  send  me mugs  commemorating 

I Scarboro  Missions’  75  years  of  mission. 

| My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed,  payable  to 
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| M1M1M4. 
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Lenten/Easter 
Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Lenten/Easter  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your 
Offering,  you  are  helping 
us  to  continue  our  work 
overseas,  "proclaiming 
Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family 
at  this  time  of 
renewal  and  hope. 


FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 
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t is  nothing  more  than  Gospel." 
These  words,  spoken  by 
Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz  of  Chia- 
pas, Mexico,  to  justify  his  involve- 
ment with  the  Tzotzil  Indians, 
express  the  underlying  motivation 
and  truth  for  all  those  who  involve 
themselves  with  justice;  for  all  those 
who  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice 
sake. 

This  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
concerns  itself  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Indians  of  Chiapas;  with  Canadian 
aid  to  developing  countries;  with 
children  who  eat  bones;  with  the 
lives  of  missionaries  who  struggle 
for  justice.  In  short,  this  issue  is  - to 
quote  Bishop  Ruiz  - "nothing  more 
than  Gospel." 

I write  this  to  share  an  experience 
I had  recently.  I was  being  intro- 
duced to  a fellow  Catholic  priest. 
When  he  was  told  that  I was  the 
editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine, his  response  was,  "Scarboro 
Missions,  why  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a development  magazine."  We 
sometimes  hear  the  same  message 
from  people  of  a somewhat  related 
mind-set,  telling  us  to  stay  out  of 
politics  and  economics,  and  to  stick 
to  religion.  Our  concern  for  the 
environment  expressed  in  articles 
about  a spirituality  that  is  creation 
centred,  led  some  to  criticize  us.  Yet 
the  environmental  question  is  one 
of  the  major  issues,  if  not  the  major 
issue  of  our  time.  St.  John  tells  us 
that  God  so  loved  the  world;  concern 
for  the  environment,  which  we  are 
rapidly  destroying,  is  very  much  the 
concern  of  God  who  made  our 
world  and  loves  it. 

Our  Catholic  faith  begins  with  a 
basic  truth  - the  Incarnation  - that 


God  became  one  of  us.  God,  in 
Jesus,  entered  into  our  world,  our 
humanity,  our  history,  and  became 
involved  with  the  people  and  the 
struggle  of  the  time.  In  our  time  and 
place,  concern  with  the  social,  politi- 
cal, economic;  concern  with  devel- 
opment and  with  the  environment, 
is  Scarboro  Missions’  attempt  to 
incarnate,  to  put  into  flesh  and 
bone,  to  make  part  of  our  world,  the 
Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A friend  of  mine  once  said,  "All 
roads  lead  everywhere,"  paraphras- 
ing the  famous  quote,  "All  roads 
lead  to  Rome."  The  Gospel  leads 
everywhere,  into  every  sphere  of 
life,  from  today's  information  high- 
way to  trade  and  aid,  to  a rebellion 
of  Tzotzil  Indian  farmers  in  Chia- 
pas, Mexico,  on  January  1, 1994.  To 
deny  this  is  to  deny  our  initial  truth 
of  the  Word  made  flesh;  to  deny  this 
is  to  alienate  ourselves  from  the 
Gospel  and,  worse  still,  to  alienate 
the  Gospel  from  the  world. 


Bishop  Ruiz  spoke  of  the  Chiapas 
rebellion  as  the  anguished  shout  of 
the  people  - a cry  for  justice  and  for 
dignity.  To  hear  them  is  to  hear 
God's  message  of  justice  and  digni- 
ty given  anew,  just  as  it  was  given 
to  us  through  Jesus. 

In  a similar  way,  missionaries 
who  have  gone  out  return  to  us 
with  the  Gospel  message.  They  have 
experienced  God’s  incarnation  in 
the  peoples  and  cultures  with 
whom  they  have  journeyed  in  soli- 
darity. 

For  us  it  is  to  listen  in  order  to  be 
able  to  hear  the  "Word  made  flesh" 
as  He  speaks  to  us  in  the  lives  and 
struggles  of  the  peoples  of  our 
world. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  our  attempt 
to  pass  on  to  you  what  we  have  seen 
and  heard.  It  is  our  attempt  to 
announce  the  "Word  made  flesh. "«= 


Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 

Martyred  in  El  Salvador 
March  24, 1980 

Prophet  to  a martyred  nation 

"The  commitment  to  he  a Christian  is  this: 
to  follow  Christ  in  the  incarnation. 

If  Christ  is  the  majestic  God  who  becomes 
human,  humble  unto  a slave's  death  on  a 
cross,  and  who  lives  with  the  poor,  so  should 
be  our  Christian  faith.  The  Christian  who 
doesn't  wish  to  live  this  commitment  of  solidarity  with  the  poor 
isn't  worthy  to  call  him-  or  herself  Christian." 
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■Rebellion 

"But  in  San  Cristobal  there  is  little  or  no  medical  attention  for  the  poor.  They  always  lose  out. 
That  is  simply  the  way  of  life  here  and  it  has  come  to  be  accepted." 

Former  Scarboro  lay  missioner,  Dan  Anstett,  writing  from  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

As  reported  in  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  June,  1981. 

"I  still  don't  understand  why  the  indigenous  people , 
who  have  suffered  so  much  oppression,  discrimination  and  torture,  have  not  yet  exploded 
and  engulfed  the  entire  country  in  a wave  of  violence." 

Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz  Garcia  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  March,  1985. 


From  1981  to  1985  two  priests  and  three  lay 
members  of  Scarboro  Missions  served  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  Thus  it  was  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed reports  of  the  'rebel'  uprising  there  that 
began  on  January  1 this  year.  In  1983  and  in  1991, 
Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz  Garcia  of  the  Diocese  of  San 
Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  had  visited 
Canada,  invited  by  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organi- 
zation for  Development  & Peace  as  part  of  their 
efforts  to  educate  Canadian  Catholics  about  Mexico 
and  especially  about  the  indigenous  living  in  the 
state  of  Chiapas. 

In  1991  Bishop  Ruiz  stayed  with  us  here  at  Scar- 
boro Missions  and  shared  with  us  the  immense 
suffering,  deep  spirituality  and  unwavering  com- 
mitment to  life  which  he  witnessed  among  the  poor 
of  his  diocese.  Bishop  Ruiz  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
accompanying  them. 

This  year,  from  January  10  to  16,  a delegation 
visited  Chiapas.  The  team  was  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Development  & Peace,  the  Inter- 
Church  Committee  on  Human  Rights  in  Latin 
America,  the  United  Church,  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Bishops,  and  La  Ligue  des  Droits  et  Libertes,  a 
human  rights  group  from  Quebec. 


Upon  their  return  they  issued  the  following  rec- 
ommendations based  on  their  observations  and  the 
testimony  they  received. 

^ That  Canada  use  every  opportunity  in  its  relations 
with  the  Mexican  government  to  express  its  concern 
about  the  current  situation  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  human  rights  violations. 

At  the  United  Nations: 

\|p  That  Canada  ensure  the  inclusion  of  Mexico  in  the 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  (UNCHR);  and  that 
Canada  raise  its  concern  about  human  rights  violations 
in  Mexico  at  this  forum. 

'f'  That  Canada  call  on  the  Sub-Commission  on  the 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties to  mandate  an  investigation  and  provide  a report  on 
the  situation  of  Mexican  indigenous  peoples  for  the  sub- 
commission’s  next  meeting. 
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At  the  Organization  of  American  States: 

'V'  That  Canada  raise  its  concerns  on  the  situation  in 
Chiapas  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Human  Rights  Commission  (IAHRC);  and  that 
Canada  support  the  participation  of  non-governmental 
human  rights  organizations  in  the  debate.  And  further, 

That  Canada  support  the  demand  of  Mexican  non- 
governmental human  rights  organizations  for  an  imme- 
diate in  situ  visit  to  Chiapas  in  preparation  for  the 
IAHRC  session. 


At  the  international  financial  institutions: 


The  above  photos  were  taken  by  Scarboro  missioner  Ft*.  Rr 
MacDopjnel]  while  working  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  in  the  early" 
1980s.  They  are  of  the  Tzotzil  people,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Mayans.  The  couple  above  are  just  married. 


At  the  Canadian  Parliament: 

't  That  this  parliamentary  session  organize  an  all- 
party fact-finding  mission  to  Mexico,  in  consultation 
with  Mexican  and  Canadian  civil  and  human  rights 
organizations...  in  order  to  investigate  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Chiapas... 

The  crisis  in  Chiapas  has  highlighted  historic  and 
systematic  human  rights  violations  that  exist  in  Mexico. 
Given  that  Canada  has  now  entered  into  a comprehen- 
sive trade  agreement  with  Mexico,  it  can  no  longer 
ignore  this  reality.  We  therefore  call  on  the  government 
of  Canada  to: 


Y Given  the  systematic  violence  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic rights  of  the  majority  of  Mexicans,  and  given  the 
adverse  impact  of  economic  policies  implemented  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World 
Bank,  that  Canada  call  for  a series  of  consultations  with 
Mexican  and  international  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions to  develop  proposals  and  policies  for  economic 
programs  with  a strengthened  human  rights  framework 
that  ensures  the  right  to  development  of  all  Mexicans. 


T Place  all  of  its  trade  discussions  with  the  Mexican 
government  in  a human  rights  framework,  conditioning 
its  future  participation  in  NAFTA  (North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement)  on  an  ongoing  review  of  the  human 
rights  situation.  Further  Canada  must  be  prepared  to 
withdraw  from  the  agreement  should  there  be  no  inter- 
nationally verified  improvement  in  the  respect  for 
human  rights  in  Mexico. 
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Bishop  Accused... 

In  replying  to  the  accusations  by  the  Mexican  government  that  he  helped  to  instigate  the 
rebellion,  Bishop  Ruiz  stated: 

always  get  angry  when  I hear  that.  I want  to  explain  that  it  is  only 
a reflection  of  God.  You  must  be  with  the  people.  If  you  see  people 
with  no  food,  people  in  jail,  or  people  who  are  suffering,  you  must  try 
to  help  them.  That  is  the  Christian  thing  to  do.  That  is  the  hallmark  of 
a civilized  society  that  could  be  summarized  as  liberation  theology  — 
it  is  nothing  more  than  Gospel." 

Photo  (R):  Bishop  Ruiz  with  the  Tzotzil  people,  Chiapas,  Mexico,  1982. 


T Deepen  their  knowledge  of  Mexico  and  relations 
with  Mexican  civil  organizations,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Mexico. 


\ Further  support  the  ministry  of  Monsignor  Samuel 
Ruiz,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas, 
and  the  work  of  the  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  Human 
Rights  Centre. 


bove  and  below:  Indigenous  peop.es  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Take"b^Chr„rkS«eeIntheH80s. 

\ Express  its  concern  to  the  Mexican  government 
about  the  recent  changes  to  Article  27  of  the  constitution 
regarding  land  reform;  calling  on  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  consider  revision  of  these  changes  in  order  to 
ensure  the  economic  and  cultural  development 
of  Mexico's  indigenous  peoples. 


The  delegation  supports  the  call  of  the  Mexican 
National  Network  of  Civil  Human  Rights  Organiza- 
tions, "All  Rights  for  All",  for  an  immediate  inter- 
national, independent  investigative  commission, 
made  up  of  international  human  rights  NGOs,  to 
assess  the  human  rights  situation  in  Chiapas  which 
has  resulted  from  the  armed  conflict  there. °° 


[In  their  declaration,  rebel  leaders  called  NAFTA, 

“a  death  certificate  for  the  Indian  peoples  of  Mexico," 
and  cited  it  as  the  final  straw  that  drove  them  to  armed 
rebellion.  Recent  changes  in  Article  27  of  the  Constitu- 
tion regarding  land  reform  have  allowed  a handful  of 
large  landowners  to  take  over  small  plots  of  land  owned 
by  peasant  farmers.  This  has  led  to  further  poverty  and 
marginalization  of  the  indigenous  farmers  and  was 
done  in  order  to  help  Mexico  compete  as  part  of 
NAFTA.  Despite  an  attempted  cover-up  by  the  Mexican 
government,  rebel  leaders  continue  to  insist  that  the 
NAFTA  was  the  final  straw.] 
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The  delegation  also  asks  the  Canadian  non-govern- 
mental organizations,  including  human  rights, 
church  and  development  organizations,  to: 


In  1987,  the  Progressive 
Conservative  cabinet 
approved  a document  on 
international  aid  and  devel- 
opment entitled  Sharing  Our 
Future.  It  strongly  affirmed  the 
principle  that  the  alleviation  cf 
poverty  was  the  priority  for 
Canadian  Official  Development 
Assistance  (ODA). 

At  that  time,  Canada  pledged 
to  do  its  part  in  fostering  human 
development  by  publicly  setting  a 
target:  that  by  the  year  2000  our 
country  would  be  devoting  0.7 
percent  of  its  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP)  to  its  ODA  pro- 
gram. Today  we  find  that  our 
development  assistance  has 
dropped  to  0.4  percent  of  GNP. 

We  will  spend  less  on  ODA  this 
year  than  last  year  - which  was 
less  than  the  previous  year  back 
to  1989. 

In  early  March  of  1993,  the  Canadian  government 
announced  that  it  was  eliminating  or  reducing  bilateral 
aid  to  14  African  and  Asian  countries.  [Bilateral  aid  is  the 
aid  sent  directly  to  the  governments  of  other  countries.]  The 
countries  and  regions  selected  for  continuing  assistance 
were  chosen  not  primarily  for  their  development  needs 
but  for  their  suitability  for  "economic  cooperation"  with 
Canadian  businesses. 

At  the  same  time,  funding  for  many  Canadian  non- 
governmental organizations  (NGO's)  involved  in  inter- 
national development  would  be  reduced  and  increased 
assistance  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  would  be  drawn  from  Canada's 
international  assistance  "envelope."  Altogether,  accord- 
ing to  former  Finance  Minister  Donald  Mazankowski, 
foreign  aid  spending  would  be  cut  10  percent  in  each  of 
the  next  two  years. 

Many  members  of  our  Christian  communities  are 
among  those  Canadians  dismayed  by  these  cuts  and  an 
apparent  radical  shift  in  Canada’s  foreign  policy  away 
from  aid  to  the  "poorest  countries  and  people  of  the 


world."  The  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches,  inter-church  coalitions 
working  on  development  issues 
in  both  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional spheres,  and  the  churches' 
own  development  agencies  view 
the  government's  cutbacks  as  an 
abrogation  of  Canada’s  stated 
commitment  to  increase  its  ODA 
and  to  direct  it  towards  the  allevi- 
ation of  poverty. 

We  also  recognize  that  there 
are  many  challenging  questions 
in  a world  where  more  than  a 
billion  people  live  in  extreme 
poverty.  Why  should  foreign  aid 
(Official  Development 
Assistance)  matter  to  Canadians 
battered  by  deficits  and  high 
unemployment?  What  is  our 
moral  responsibility?  What  is  our 
national  self-interest?  How  do  we 
set  priorities  when  Canada's 
social  programs  are  under  siege? 
Can  we  afford  to  do  more?  Can  we  afford  to  do  less? 

We  also  want  to  raise  questions  based  on  our  theo- 
logical reflection  and  our  long-term  involvement  with 
the  development  efforts  of  our  poorer  southern  part- 
ners, about  how  Canadians  should  respond  to  these 
changes,  especially  as  they  affect  ODA. 

We  believe  that,  in  solidarity  with  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  communities  around  the  world,  we  must  take 
action  to  ensure  that  Canada's  foreign  policy  and  its 
policy  on  ODA  remains  focused  on  development  and 
assisting  those  most  disadvantaged  by  actions  beyond 
their  control  and  influence. 

Since  Sharing  Our  Future  was  established  as  govern- 
ment policy  our  world  has  changed  in  many  dramatic 
ways.  The  Cold  War  has  ended  and  the  empires  of  the 
East  are  in  chaos.  So-called  'hot'  wars  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  Somalia,  Cambodia  and  a dozen  other 
countries  demand  a new  understanding  of  peace  and 
security.  The  threat  of  ecological  catastrophe  has 
focused  attention  as  never  before  on  our  treatment  of 
the  environment. 


. yo  help 
the  poor? 

. So  promote 
Canadian 
business? 

Adapted  from  a discussion  paper  by  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches  on  moral  and 
ethical  questions  about  Canada 's  foreign 
policy  and  ODA  (Official  Development 
Assistance)  objectives.  (August  1993) 
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Solidarity  is  not 
a long  journey; 
it  is  a way  of 
journeying/' 

Bill  Smith , S.F.M., 

- : ■ 

1938-1989 

Photo : Brazil 


Despite  George  Bush's  claim  about  a "New  World 
Order"  that  would  usher  in  a new  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  governments  continue  to  enact  policies  that 
cause  oppression  and  increase  poverty.  The  end  of  the 
Cold  War  may  well  have  resulted  in  savings  from 
reduction  in  world  military  expenditures,  but  these 
resources  have  not  been  re-allocated  to  international 
cooperation. 

While  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  look  for  the 
partnership  and  continued  support  of  the  North,  they 
experience  a withdrawal  of  commitments  and  reduced 
resources.  The  countries  of  the  north  acknowledge  little 
responsibility  for  the  present  crises  and  no  sense  of 
urgency  about  resolving  them. 

It  is  true  that  'development'  itself  is  undergoing  seri- 
ous critique  and  re-examination.  Projects  that  are  techni- 
cally feasible — such  as  dams  or  hydroelectric  megapro- 
jects— often  fail,  largely  because  local  people  have  not 
actively  participated  in  designing  their  own  future. 
Along  with  our  southern  partners,  we,  as  church  devel- 
opment agencies,  have  regularly  called  into  question 
such  examples  of  poor  development. 

As  well  we  do  not  forget  that  there  also  have  been  a 
great  many  accomplishments.  Real  per  capita  income 
has  tripled  in  developing  countries  over  the  last  three 
decades.  In  literacy,  life  expectancy  and  nutrition,  the 
South  has  achieved  in  30  years  what  it  took  the  industri- 
alized world  100  years  to  accomplish;  smallpox  has  been 
eliminated;  literacy  among  women  has  doubled;  and 
immunization  levels  have  climbed  from  20  percent  to  80 
percent,  saving  millions  of  lives. 


Of  course  much  more  can  and  should  be  done.  We 
believe  that  development  involves  the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  human  communities  at  local,  national 
and  global  levels.  From  our  experience,  we  know  that 
this  is  difficult  and  slow  work,  and  that  the  work  of 
generations  can  be  torn  apart  easily  by  wars,  famine  and 
economic  hardship.  Nonetheless,  properly  designed 
development  that  respects  the  culture  and  contributions 
even  of  the  most  marginalized  people  can  rebuild  their 
hope  and  self-reliance. 

When  federal  budget  cuts  hit  Canada's  foreign  aid 
program  in  February  1993,  CIDA  (the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency)  decided  to  eliminate  long- 
standing bilateral  aid  to  countries  in  East  and  Central 
Africa  that  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  world.  Tanza- 
nia, whose  struggle  to  develop  had  been  supported  by 
Canada  over  the  last  three  decades,  suddenly  lost  $32.4 
million  in  projected  bilateral  assistance.  Instead,  the 
Canadian  government  chose  to  support  those  North 
African  countries  such  as  Algeria  that  offer  better 
opportunities  for  Canadian  business.  Canada's  1986 
promise  to  support  Tanzania  and  other  African  nations 
while  they  implement  painful  structural  adjustment 
programs  (SAPs)  was  broken. 

The  countries  that  were  abruptly  cut  or  significantly 
reduced  by  CIDA  include  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Rwanda, 
Burundi,  Madagascar  in  Africa;  and  Afghanistan,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  the  Maldives,  Sri  Lanka  and  Bhutan  in 
Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  bilateral  assistance  to  Russia  and 
Eastern  European  countries  was  more  than  doubled 
(from  $100  to  $250  million).  These  were  the  places. 
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Jack  Chiang 


David  Eijsenck 


s 


is  not  a feeling 
of  vague  compassion  or 
shallow  distress  at  the 
misfortunes  of  so  many 
people,  both  near  and  far. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a firm 
and  persevering  determination 
to  commit  oneself  to  the 
common  good:  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  good  of  all 
and  of  each  individual, 
because  we  are  all  really 

responsible  for  all."  Pope  John  Paul  II 


Working  together  to  build  their  homes: 

A community  housing  project  for  the  poor  in 
La  Victoria,  Chiclayo,  Peru. 


according  to  then  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney, 
where  real  opportunities  were  emerging  for  Canadian 
businesses. 

All  of  these  international  assistance  decisions  contra- 
dict the  government's  own  policy  directions  as  estab- 
lished in  Sharing  Our  Future... 

Instead,  Canada  now  concentrates  its  ODA  on  coun- 
tries where  this  'investment'  can  gain  some  business 
advantages  for  its  exporters.  This  business  motive  is  not 
a new  one  for  Canadian  ODA;  nonetheless,  raising  it  to 
an  equal  status  with  the  development  objectives  of  ODA 
represents  a major  departure  from  previous  government 
policy.  The  International  Trade  portfolio  has  the  princi- 
pal task  for  promoting  Canadian  business;  ODA  was  to 
be  Canada's  assistance  to  our  poorest  neighbours  on  this 
globe. 

Rather  than  focusing  our  ODA  more  on  specifically 
human  development  goals  such  as  education  or  health 
care,  as  called  for  by  the  United  Nations  Development 
Programme,  Canada's  government  chooses  to  promote 
its  own  business  interests. 


Theological  Reflections 
on  the  Signs  of  the  Times 

Biblical  faith  and  Christian  tradition  place  their 
emphasis  on  communities  rather  than  individuals.  The 
biblical  record  reminds  us  that  at  no  time  has  God  for- 
saken the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  those  who 
have  no  voice.  As  Christians  we  meet  our  God  among 
the  poorest  and  most  marginalized — the  preferred  place 
for  revealing  Divine  grace  and  love  in  the  midst  of  suf- 
fering and  deprivation. 

Poverty  is  not  simply  a personal  tragedy.  It  is  an 
attack  on  the  whole  people  of  God,  on  the  solidarity  of 
God  with  humanity.  The  goal  of  a just  economic  system 
should  not  be — from  a moral  and  ethical  view — simply 
accumulation  for  persons,  corporations  or  nations,  but 
provision  for  the  needs  of  the  global  community  in  a 
way  that  will  draw  people  and  nations  together.  Biblical 
faith  makes  justice  the  responsibility  of  the  community. 

Christian  faith  requires  the  shaping  of  societies  which 
hold  up  cooperation,  not  competition,  as  the  highest 
ethic  of  social,  political  and  economic  discourse.  The  law 
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Did  you  know? 

• 60  cents  of  every  aid  dollar  is  spent  in  Canada; 

• foreign  aid  projects  create  close  to  30,000  jobs  a year; 

• food  aid  Canada  sends  abroad  supports  the  output  of  about  3,000  average-sized  farms 

• Canada  is  the  world's  7th  largest  donor  nation  and  is  regarded  as  a moral  leader  in  glob- 
al organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations...  Thousands  of  Canadian  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  Third  World,  thanks  to  government-sponsored  aid  programs. 


and  the  commandments,  the  covenant  between  God  and 
creation,  make  it  clear  that  a right  relationship  with  God 
entails  a respect  for  the  rights  and  needs  of  others. 

For  Christians  who  seek  a more  just  distribution  of 
global  resources,  to  witness  the  erosion  of  Canada’s  aid 
program  in  recent  years  has  been  painful.  While  church- 
es have  always  critiqued  aspects  of  government  policy 
and  program  delivery,  they  have  shared  a commitment 
to  international  development,  humanitarian  assistance 
and  global  cooperation.  They  have  always  welcomed 
opportunities  for  public  discussion  with  the  government 
on  foreign  policy  and  international  aid  questions. 

The  recent  spending  cuts  and  de  facto  policy  shifts 
represent  a challenge  to  fundamental  principles  that 
form  the  basis  of  Christian  faith  and  values.  The  nature 
of  the  cuts  and  policy  changes  appear  to  cast  aside  the 
biblical  imperatives  of  justice,  equality  and  concern  for 
the  weak  and  the  vulnerable. 

Our  budget  deficit  might  be  reduced  but  the  poorest 
countries  will  get  less  help.  Our  trade  surplus  may 
increase  but  our  well-earned  respect  from  our  Third 
World  neighbours  will  be  eroded.  As  Canada's  economic 
priorities  pull  even  development  assistance  into  the  lines 
of  our  self-interest,  our  poorest  neighbours  will  see  their 
hopes  for  sustainable  development  dashed  further. 

Such  a stance  compels  us  to  speak  out  in  solidarity 
with  our  struggling  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  order  to  reaffirm  our  global  responsibility  and 
renew  the  vision  of  solidarity  among  the  faith  communi- 
ties of  our  own  country,  we  call  for  a public  dialogue  on 
overseas  aid  priorities. 

Based  on  our  theological  reflections,  we  affirm  that 
for  Canada's  Official  Development  Assistance: 

• cooperation  is  more  important  than  competition 

• the  needs  of  the  poor  take  priority  over  the  wants 
of  the  rich 

• aid  to  the  poorest  takes  priority  over  creating 
business  opportunities  for  Canadians 

• development  funds  for  the  South  should  not  be 
diverted  to  middle  income  nations  to  serve  politi- 
cal ends 

• the  well-being  of  creation  must  remain  a priority 
for  Canadian  development  assistance. 


The  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  is  calling  for  a 
public  debate  and  dialogue  among  Canadians  about 
the  moral  and  ethical  issues  underlying  Canada's  foreign 
aid  policies.  In  particular,  it  calls  for  a public  review  of 
Canada's  program  and  policies  on  Official  Development 
Assistance. 

We  call  on  the  Churches:  to  play  a major  role  in 
articulating  these  concerns  to  the  members  of  their  faith 
communities,  urging  them  to  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  change  and  promote  true  justice  and 
peace. 

We  call  on  all  Canadians:  to  involve  themselves 
in  raising  the  questions  of  international  aid  and  develop- 
ment with  their  local  government  candidates.  Challenge 
and  insist  that  our  government: 

• rescind  its  decision  to  reduce  ODA  funds  from 
1992  planning  levels; 

• reaffirm  Canada's  policy  of  directing  ODA  to  the 
poorest  people  and  poorest  nations  of  the  world; 

• ensure  that  funds  used  to  support  Canadian  busi- 
ness development  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  For- 
mer Soviet  Union  are  not  drawn  from  Internation- 
al Assistance  allocations  (pending  a full  public 
policy  review); 

• affirm  Canada's  commitment  to  a higher  priority 
for  stronger  environmental  standards  in  ODA; 

• institute  a public  policy  review  of  Canadian 
development  assistance  which  will  involve  Cana- 
dian churches  and  NGOs  as  well  as  representative 
southern  partners. 

In  last  month's  issue  o/Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  we 
reported  on  the  "People  First"  Campaign  of  the  Canadi- 
an Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace.  We 
ask  you  once  again  to  act  now  and  write  to  your  Member  of 
Parliament  and  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  urging 
them  to  put  people,  not  profit,  first.  Ask  as  well  for  a public 
review  of  overseas  development  with  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
"people  first"  policy  , CO 
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Poverty 


Health 


• More  than  one  billion  people 
in  the  world  live  in  absolute 
poverty. 

• Less  than  7%  of  total  ODA  is 
earmarked  for  human 
priority  areas. 

• Estimated  income  disparity 
between  the  world's  richest 
and  poorest  peoples:  150  to  1. 
In  1960  this  ratio  was 
significantly  less  at  30  to  1 . 


• Life  expectancy  in  years  for  a person  in  the  Third  World:  62 
In  Canada:  77 

• Percentage  of  children  in  developing  world  vaccinated  against 
the  main  infectious  diseases  of  childhood:  80;  In  Canada:  100 
(15  African  nations  still  have  immunization  rates  of  less  than  50%) 

• Number  of  children  who  die  every  week  due  to  malnutrition 
and  disease:  250,000 

• Number  of  women  in  the  developing  world  who  die  each  year 
due  to  complications  during  pregnancy  or  childbirth:  400,000 

• Number  of  children  in  developing  world  who  die  each  year 
from  common  serious  childhood  illnesses:  7 million 


Environmental  Concerns 

• The  rate  of  tropical  forest  destruction  is 
about  the  equivalent  of  one  soccer  field 
per  second. 

• The  cost  of  implementing  the  United 
Nations  Action  Plan  to  stop  the  spread  of 
deserts  is  $4.5  billion  per  year.  That's 
what  the  world  spends  on  the  military  in 
two  days.  More  than  850  million  people 
live  in  regions  that  are  becoming  deserts. 

Population  Growth 
and  Migration 

• Amount  of  increase  of  population 
worldwide,  per  year:  100  million 

• Percentage  of  this  growth  occurring 
in  the  Third  World:  93 

• By  the  year  2000,  almost  80%  of  the 
world's  population  will  live  in  the  Third 
World. 

• Total  amount  of  Third  World  debt: 
US$1.55  trillion 

• Net  outflow  from  the  Third  World  to 
the  North  in  debt  service  (1984-89): 

$242  billion 

• Percentage  drop  in  imports  by  South 
American  countries  from  1981-87  due  to 
debt  crisis:  40.  An  estimated  130,000 
Canadian  jobs  lost  as  a result. 

• Increase  in  exports  from  developing  to 
developed  countries  (1963-87): 

$49  billion 

Increase  in  exports  the  other  way,  from 
developed  to  developing  countries: 

$200  billion 


• Number  of  people  in  developing  world  who  lack  access 
to  clean  and  plentiful  water:  1.3  billion 

• Percentage  of  population  in  34  poorest  countries  with  access 
to  safe  water:  47;  In  Canada:  100 

• Percentage  of  population  in  34  poorest  countries  with  access 
to  health  services:  45;  In  Canada:  100 


Education 

• Percentage  of  children  enrolled  in  primary  school 

in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  67  In  Canada:  100 

• Adult  literacy  rate  in  least  developed 

countries:  45%  In  Canada:  99% 


On  NGOs  & 
Development 


Statistics  drawn  from  the  UNDP  Human  Development  Report  1993;  The  World 
Bank's  World  Development  Report  1993;  UNICEF's  State  of  World's  Children  Report 
1993;  and  the  UN  State  of  the  World's  Population  Report. 

Achievements  Offer  Hope 

• World  health  conditions  have  improved  more  in  the 
past  40  years  than  in  all  previous  human  history. 

In  addition  to  gains  in  the  health  sector,  progress  has 
also  been  made  in  economic  and  social  areas. 

• In  the  developing  countries,  between  1960  and  1990, 
average  life  expectancy  rose  from  46  to  62  years. 

Adult  literacy  climbed  from  43  to  65%. 

• Military  expenditures  declined  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II — from  1987-1990.  During  that  period, 
military  spending  fell  cumulatively  by  approximately 
$240  billion. 

• Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  world's  food  production 
has  tripled,  while  the  world's  population  has  doubled. 
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L-R:  Estela,  Rosita  and  Marcos. 


they  were  eating  hones , 

actually  chewing  on  them , swallowing  them 

and  eating  the  marrow. 

Two  little  girls. 

1 he  women  who  told  us  about  them 
said  they  were  orphans. 

But  they  had  a father; 
a father  who  spends  his  days  drinking, 
returning  home  only  to  beat  them. 

They  have  a mother; 

a mother  who  escaped  the  beatings  of  her  husband 
by  abandoning  Rosita,  age  four, 
by  abandoning  Estela,  age  three. 

After  discussions, 

after  attempts  to  find  the  mother, 

after  visits  to  relatives 

(who  would  not  take  the  girls 

because  the  father  would  only  take  them  back 

and  beat  them), 

we  took  them  to  our  homes. 

Twenty-four  hours. 

Twenty-four  hours  of  showing  them  how  to  use  a toilet, 
of  trying  to  capture  the  interest 
of  children  who  have  never  had  any  stimulation, 
of  lots  of  food, 

of  giggling  at  balloons  sputtering  and  bursting, 
of  hitting  and  hugging. 


Lorraine  with  some  of  the  children  of  the  barrio 
where  she  lived.  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  1992. 


By  Lorraine  Reaume 

Lorraine  Reaume  wrote  the  above  in  1992  while  she  was  working  as 
a Scarboro  lay  missioner  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  in  the  areas  of 
literacy,  cooperatives,  family  catechism  and  community  develop- 
ment. Lorraine's  focus  and  hope  was  to  encourage  local  people  to 
appreciate  their  own  worth  and  dignity. 

She  is  currently  working  as  one  of  the  coordinators  of  the  new 
Scarboro  Lay  Mission  Office  which  is  responsible  for  recruitment, 
mission  preparation,  networking  and  overseas  placement  and  sup- 
port for  lay  missioners.  For  more  information  about  the  program, 
contact  them  at  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4; 


Ph:  (416)  261-7135,  ext.  165.~> 
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rcos,  age  five,  showed  up  at  my  door 
at  six  o’clock  that  night. 

His  mother  had  sent  him  home  from  in  town 

where  she  was  hiding 

and  the  neighbours  sent  him  on  to  us. 

Rosita  and  Estela  seemed  glad  to  see  their  brother 
but  there  was  more  hitting  and  less  hugging. 
Marcos  had  learned  well  from  his  father; 

His  face  was  still  bruised  from  his  last  beating. 

The  three  slept  on  a mattress  in  my  room; 
they  didn't  ask  to  go  home. 

Marcos  talked  of  how  he  would  kill 
his  father  one  day. 

Both  girls  wet  the  bed. 

My  housemate.  Carmen,  washed  the  children 

in  the  morning 

and  combed  their  hair. 

Marcos  ran  to  look  at  himself  in  a mirror 
and  was  very  proud; 

Rosita  and  Estela  loved  their  new  elastics. 

None  of  them  had  cried  for  their  mother. 

We  met  with  people  from  a private  organization 
which  helps  such  children. 

They  came  with  us  to  meet  the  mother 
and  relatives. 


e mother  did  not  greet  her  children, 
did  not  hug  them. 

Rosita  and  Estela  and  Marcos 
did  not  run  to  their  mother. 

She  said  she  was  starting  a job  tomorrow. 
She  said  she  was  moving  to  a new  home 
tomorrow. 

She  did  not  say  she  wanted  her  children. 
She  was  cold,  almost  dead. 

But  the  scars  on  her  face  betrayed 
much  suffering, 
perhaps  too  much. 

She  can  pick  up  her  children  in  one  week 
if  she  has  proof  of  employment 
and  receives  a visit  from  the  organization. 
I don't  think  she'll  go  to  retrieve  them. 

Right  now  Rosita,  Estela  and  Marcos 
are  together  in  a temporary  foster  home. 

If  their  mother  does  not  come  for  them 
they  will  continue  in  foster  homes 
until  she  is  able  to  care  for  them. 

As  they  were  leaving  in  the  jeep, 
they  called  out  to  us,  "Chau  Tia " 

(Goodbye  Aunt), 

and  did  not  even  notice  their  mother. °o 


"T 

L-iater  Rosita,  Estela  and  Marcos'  mother  did  come  to  Infante,  the  child  protection 
organization,  to  recjuest  their  help  in  arranging  for  her  to  have  visits  with  her  children. 
She  also  asked  that  they  help  her  to  organize  her  life,  so  that  she  could  one  day  be  able  to 
take  her  children  back.  The  good  news  is  that  before  I returned  to  Canada,  the  three  went 
to  live  with  their  mother  and  she  was  receiving  weekly  visits  from  a social  worker.  Their 
father  was  not  around. 

What  I have  related  is  what  happened,  what  happens  to  many.  Children  as  young  as 
four  live  on  the  streets  here,  guarding  cars,  shining  shoes,  carrying  packages, 
scrounging.  1 understand  better  how  they  come  to  be  there.  Please  keep  these  and  all 
suffering  children  in  your  prayers." 
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ransition 


Pat  McCluskey  is  the  head 
of  the  Federation  of 
Returned  Overseas  Mis- 
sioned (FROM).  Like  to 
and  FROM.  Get  it?  McCluskey 
pushes  the  point  until  a light 
dawns.  It's  important  the  connec- 
tion is  made,  because  people  com- 
ing from — rather  than  going  to — is 
her  business. 

Pat  McCluskey,  IHM,  works 
with  returning  missionaries,  help- 
ing them  not  only  to  re-enter 
North  American  society  and  cope 
with  the  changes  here,  but  also  to 
emotionally  close  off  the  time 
abroad,  to  say  good-bye  and  move 
on  successfully. 

FROM's  goal  is  to  ease  the  re- 
entry process  and,  through  mutu- 
al sharing  of  resources,  to  help 
individuals  discover  how  much 
they  have  been  enriched  by  their 
overseas  experiences  and  find 
ways  to  share  that  richness  with 
North  American  society  and  the 
church. 

FROM  was  founded  in  1980  by 
returned  missionaries  who  weren't 
getting  what  they  needed  from  a 
seminar  designed  to  help  them 
return  home.  They  formed  a small, 
volunteer,  grassroots  group  that 
held  a workshop  each  year.  This 
expanded,  and  the  network  of 
returned  missionaries  grew  so  that 
only  five  years  later  they  were  ready 
to  hire  a full-time  national  coordina- 
tor. That's  where  McCluskey  comes 
in. 

She  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
Brazil,  returning  to  the  United  States 
in  1983  on  24  hours'  notice  when  her 
father  had  suffered  a heart  attack. 

On  her  return  she  learned  that  her 


mother's  Alzheimer's  disease  was 
quite  progressed,  and  so  she  stayed. 
But  she  hadn't  said  goodbye  to 
Brazil  and  to  the  work  she  had  done 
there. 

Two  years  later,  in  1985,  she  was 
ready  to  return  for  a 'farewell'  visit 
to  Brazil:  "It  was  a wonderful 
month,  a chance  to  go  back..."  While 
working  in  Brazil,  she  had  been 
living  with  squatters,  "trying  to  get 
just  compensation  for  homes  being 
demolished  so  as  to  widen  the  river 
to  protect  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
people  had  formed  community 
together."  When  she  returned  in 
1985,  half  the  homes  were  already 
gone,  though  some  new  ones  had 
been  built. 

"I  had  worked  with  seminarians 
and  religious...  and  left  with  some 


sadness — I was  leaving  friends — 
but  with  a sense  of  rightness.  It 
was  right  to  share  a time  of  pain 
in  my  own  family." 

McCluskey  says  the  struggle 
with  her  mother's  illness  (her 
mother  is  now  75  and  remarkably 
well)  had  brought  her  closer  to  the 
people  in  Brazil  than  ever  before: 

"I  had  often  struggled  with  the 
whole  mystery  of  powerlessness.  I 
knew  the  poor  didn't  have  an  out 
like  we  did,  even  when  we  shared 
to  the  greatest  degree  possible.  I 
was  able  to  write  to  my  friends 
there  and  tell  them  'Now  I know 
what  it  is  like  to  share  powerless- 
ness.' I am  in  greater  solidarity 
from  a distance. 

"That  is  the  gift  of  the  Brazilian 
people.  The  gift  of  discovering  the 
seeds  of  resurrection  in  the  dead 
and  dying.  The  darker  the  night, 
the  more  radiant  the  dawn." 

Dealing  With 
“Acute  Transition” 

It  seems  no  mistake  that  Pat 
McCluskey  was  ready  to  be  FROM's 
national  coordinator  after  returning 
from  her  farewell  trip  to  Brazil.  "My 
work  grows  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. I can  let  go  of  Brazil  now, 
because  there  is  a sense  that  I carry  it 
with  me." 

Coming  to  terms  with  the  over- 
seas experience  is  the  primary  mes- 
sage of  FROM  and  of  McCluskey: 
"For  me,  reflection  on  the  experience 
is  the  key  because  it's  only  in  listen- 
ing to  your  experience  that  you  can 
sort  it  out  and  let  go  of  the  past.  Not 
to  forget! — but  to  listen  how  the  spirit 
is  moving  us  here." 
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Pat  McCluskey  works  with 
returned  missioners  to  figure  out  the 
voice  of  that  spirit  and  to  address  the 
fact  that  they  are  different  because  of 
their  experience.  "They  were 
changed.  They  are  no  longer  the 
same.  They  have  to  be  willing  to  live 
with  those  questions  for  a while." 

...McCluskey  calls  re-entry  an 
"acute  transition."  She  explains  that 
all  of  life's  structures  are  up  for 
grabs  at  once:  the  role  the  person  has 
played  in  mission,  their  definition  of 
who  they  are,  their  definitions  of 
church  and  community. 

She  calls  working  through  this 
transition,  "learning  an  art,"  and 
says  it  is  also  a skill:  "If  you  can 
work  through  that  transition,  you  are 
more  equipped  to  deal  with  others  in 
transition." 

McCluskey  draws  a picture  of  a 
continual  spiral,  calling  the  spiral 
"life."  That  life,  she  says,  is  mission. 
Each  loop  is  different,  but  for  mis- 
sionaries, at  least  one  loop  begins 
with  preparation,  peaks  with  a cross- 
cultural  experience,  and  involves  re- 
entry and  moving  on  to  the  next 
loop.  The  skill  and  art  of  re-entry 
prepares  missionaries  for  their 
own — and  other's — next  loops. 

There  is  a lot  of  difference  in  peo- 
ple returning  from  mission  work 
compared  to  those  going  out 
McCluskey  finds,  noting  particularly 
that  no  matter  who  makes  up  her 
groups,  there  are  no  conflicts  and  no 
tensions.  "We  have  the  common 
experience  of  having  been  overseas 
and  come  back.  We  know  reverse 
culture  shock,"  she  says.  "Our  bond- 
ing occurs  so  rapidly,  on  the  level  of 
our  vulnerability,  not  on  the  level  of 
our  competencies." 

FROM:  Credibility 
To  Creativity 

McCluskey  has  spent  many  years 
honing  the  art  of  transition,  and 
expanding  the  means  FROM  has  to 
deal  with  returned  missioners.  She 
recalls  her  first  few  years  with  the 
organization  as  "building  credibili- 


ty" for  both  herself  and  FROM.  Now 
they've  grown  to  settle  in  three 
American  centres,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  and  Chica- 
go, Illinois.  A ten-day  workshop  for 
newly  returned  missionaries  is  held 
in  each  city,  each  year. 

But  the  very  nature  of  the  work- 
shops, which  include  having  mis- 
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FROM’s  goal 
is  to  ease  the 
re-entry  process 
and  help 
individuals 
discover  how 
much  they  have 
been  enriched  by 
their  overseas 
experiences. 

^ 


sionaries  tell  their  stories  and  sort 
out  their  feelings,  mean  few  could 
register  for  each.  As  well,  many 
people  couldn't  attend  for  ten  days. 

"The  growing  number  of  laity  in 
this  field  couldn't  take  so  many  days 
away,  so  we  developed  a number  of 
three  or  four  day  workshops  a year." 

But  still  they  couldn't  reach  all  the 
people  who  inquired . The  organiza- 
tion developed  a number  of  booklets 
to  address  specific  topics  that  are  key 
to  the  workshops.  For  example,  the 
"Returning  Home?"  booklet  is  sent  to 
missioners  while  they  are  still  over- 
seas, to  help  them  leave  their  mission 
site  and  re-enter  more  smoothly. 

The  booklet  addresses  the  three 
factors  McCluskey  has  determined 
play  a role  in  successful  re-entry: 


a)  how  much  the  missioner  partici- 
pated in  the  decision  to  come  back; 

b)  how  much  "closure"  (closing  off  the 
time  abroad  and  saying  goodbye)  was 
actually  given  in  the  mission  site; 

c)  how  much  preparation  the  mis- 
sioner did  in  looking  at  physical, 
psychological,  social  and  spiritual 
needs  prior  to  returning. 

McCluskey  received  so  many 
letters  of  appreciation  from  people 
who  have  received  the  booklet,  that 
the  collection  was  expanded  to 
include  booklets  for  missioners  on 
living  the  re-entry  process,  and  for 
their  families  and  organizations  on 
how  to  welcome  them  and  help  them 
survive  the  inevitable  transition 
period. 

The  last  few  years,  McCluskey,  51, 
has  focused  on  training  others  in  re- 
entry work.  She  has  written  a facili- 
tator's guide  and  established  a loose 
network  of  regional  contacts.  She  is 
working  to  expand  FROM's  ecu- 
menical base — it  has  been  strongly 
Catholic — and  is  glad  for  anyone  to 
copy  her  work... 

McCluskey  hasn't  stopped  asking 
questions  about  the  transition 
process  and  what  it  means.  She  is 
currently  working  on  a question- 
naire to  FROM  members  (which 
number  over  75  missionary  groups 
and  over  350  individuals)  probing  to 
what  extent  is  the  faith  journey  mod- 
ified by  cross-cultural  experience. 

She  loves  her  work.  "It  is  so 
rewarding.  I see  so  much  hope  all 
around.  Hopefully  this  experience 
helps  people  as  they  move  on." 

And  it  has  certainly  left  its  mark 
on  McCluskey:  "I'm  no  longer  just 
from  Brazil,  as  I've  heard  so  many 
stories  from  all  over."°° 


To  contact  FROM,  write  to  them  at 
8500  Marygroove  Dr.,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, USA,  48221;  or  call  (313)  862- 
7032.  Here  in  Canada,  contact  the  Cana- 
dian Churches ' Forum  for  Global  Min- 
istries, 11  Madison  Ave.,  Toronto,  On, 
M5R  2S2;  (416)  924-9351. 
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By  Louise  Siobodian 


" As  I recall  my  overseas  journey  and  the  present  time  of  re-entry , 
can  I name  the  losses  that  I feel  most  acutely?" 

♦ "In  ivhat  ways  have  you  changed  as  a result  of  your  overseas  experience?" 

♦ "What  are  the  changes  in  your  own  city  and  in  the  country, 

of  which  you  have  been  most  conscious  since  your  return  to  North  America?" 

Questions  posed  to  returning  missioners  by  the  Federation  of  Returned  Overseas  Missioners  (FROM).  (See  article  p.  14) 


Following  are  the  experiences  of  some  of 
the  participants  at  last  summer's 
Returning  Missionary  Conference  held 
in  Ontario  and  organized  by  the  Cana- 
dian Churches'  Forum  for  Global  Min- 
istries. 

Rennie  Keates 

"My  sense  of  the  world  is  two 
hundred  percent  different  than  if  we 
had  had  this  discussion  eight  years 
ago,"  says  Rennie  Keates.  Eight 
years  ago  she  had  just  returned  to 
Canada  from  two  years  in  Malawi. 

She  had  questions  about  politics 
and  global  structures  affecting  the 
West  African  nation,  and  returned 
to  learn  about  them  at  school.  Of  the 
church  in  Malawi  she  says,  "I  was 
part  of  a community  I really  liked, 
but  I knew  I couldn't  ask  political 
questions." 

Since  Malawi  she  has  completed 
two  years  of  Masters  studies  and 
then  three  years  of  missionary  work 
in  Kenya.  She  has  been  back  in 
Canada  for  over  three  years  now — 
as  long  as  she  was  away  the  last 
time — but  last  summer  was  the  first 
time  she  felt  ready  to  look  at  her 
time  in  Kenya  and  come  to  terms 
with  it. 

Her  first  two  years  back  in  Cana- 


da, she  had  Kenyan  roommates,  and 
was  studying  African  culture  in 
school,  so  she  felt  no  need  for  close 
introspection.  She  says,  "in  a per- 
sonal sense  I had  come  back,  but  in 
a work  sense  I was  very  much  in 
Africa." 

She  is  working  now  in  inner  city 
ministry  for  the  United  Church  in 
Saskatoon,  where  she  finds  many 
links  between  Africa  and  Canada: 
"The  realities  are  very  interconnect- 
ed in  economic  and  political  terms.  I 
want  to  build  links  in  people's 
minds."  But  as  time  passed,  she 
knew  she  needed  some  personal 
reflection.  So  she  spent  her  vacation 
last  year  at  the  Returning  Mission- 
ary Conference  run  by  the  Canadian 
Churches'  Forum  for  Global  Min- 
istries. 

"I  am  reflecting  on  my  own  expe- 
rience, on  my  life  as  a woman  and 
the  lives  of  the  women  in  Kenya." 
Keates  explains  that  while  most  of 
her  life  she  has  worked  with 
women,  such  as  teaching  at  a girls 
school  in  Kenya  and  working  with 
single  mothers  in  Alberta,  it  has 
taken  time  to  become  interested  in 
feminism  and  issues  affecting 
women... 

This  has  changed  how  she  views 
her  time  in  Kenya:  "I  didn't  have  a 


deep  enough  understanding  of  what 
was  happening  to  me.  I didn't  have 
solidarity  with  Kenyan  women  as 
women.  So  I didn't  have  the  person- 
al and  social  support  system  that 
was  mutual.  These  are  things  not 
tied  to  African  culture." 

She  calls  her  interest  in  feminist 
theology  and  native  spirituality 
"another  integration."  Keates  says 
that  in  Kenya  she  learned  to  put  her 
social  conscience  and  theology 
together,  where  they  might  have 
remained  separate  here.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  looking  back. 

"The  more  I saw  the  roots  of  prob- 
lems in  Kenyan  society,  the  more  I 
saw  roots  here." 

...Keates  says  when  she  first 
arrived  back  in  Canada  she  thought 
her  days  as  an  overseas  missionary 
were  through,  but  now  feels  she 
might  return  in  five  years. 

She  quotes  a Tanzanian  defini- 
tion of  solidarity,  which  has  become 
her  definition  of  mission:  "It  is  look- 
ing into  each  other's  eyes,  feeling 
each  other's  pain  and  helping  each 
other's  struggle."  Using  this  defini- 
tion, she  has  some  advice.  "If  I have 
a prayer  for  anyone  going,  it  is  to  be 
open  to  what  you  see,  to  walk  with 
the  people,  learn  from  them  and 
look  critically  at  the  world." 
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"If  I have  a prayer  for  anyone  going , 
it  is  to  be  open  to  what  yon  see , 
to  walk  with  the  people , 
learn  front  them 

and  look  critically  at  the  world." 

Rennie  Keates,  lay  missioner 




Marion  Sedgwick 


When  she  left  for  ten  years  of 
overseas  mission  in  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Marion  Sedgwick  says  she 
had  few  illusions  about  how  much 
one  person  could  do.  Sedgwick 
seems  quite  comfortable  about  what 
she  did  do  as  a nursing  professor, 
and  gives  the  impression  she  went 
there  when  it  was  the  right  time  for 
her  to  go... 

She  is  more  comfortable  explain- 
ing her  photographs  than  answer- 
ing questions  about  what  changes 
those  ten  years  wrought  in  her.  She 
speaks  with  obvious  fondness  of 
students,  both  men  and  women, 
and  shows  off  the  last  graduating 
class  she  saw  through,  telling  the 
stories  of  a few  students. 

She  speaks  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
with  a mix  of  wryness,  as  if  aware 
that  her  stories  can  sound  quaint, 
combined  with  the  guilelessness  of 
pure  affection.  But  she  is  very  clear 
about  her  idea  of  mission.  "Wherev- 
er you  are,  you  are  to  be  a clear 


window,  to  let  the  love  of  God  shine 
through  you.  You  are  to  be  consci- 
entious and  kind."  She  also  says,  "I 
think  I see  Canadian  culture  far 
more  clearly  than  I ever  could  have 
if  I had  never  went  out." 

Robert  and  Debbie 
Morrison-Wright 

Robert  and  Debbie  Morrison- 
Wright  are  having  a harder  time 
working  through  the  mixed  feelings 
they  bring  back  from  Jamaica.  Their 
story  resembles  a case  study  of  what 
happens  when  none  of  the  three 
keys  to  successful  re-entry  touted  by 
the  Federation  for  Returned  Over- 
seas Missioners  and  its  head  Pat 
McCluskey  can  be  met. 

The  family  made  the  decision  to 
leave  Jamaica  in  1992,  but  reluctant- 
ly. There  was  little  time  to  finish  off 
work  they  cared  passionately  about, 
say  good-bye  or 
otherwise  "give 
closure"  to  their 
experience,  and 
no  time  to  pre- 
pare to  come 
back  to  Canada... 

Aimee,  15 
years  old,  was 
the  most  philo- 
sophical: "We 
hardly  have  any- 
thing now  that 
we're  back.  Mom 
told  me  we'll 
never  have  a big 
house  again  and 
we  haven't  been 
buying  a lot  of 
things  you  don't 


really  need."  That  doesn't  seem  to 
be  a problem  for  a young  woman 
who,  when  she  left  for  Jamaica,  gave 
everything  she  had  away.  Still,  she 
says  "I  look  at  everything  different- 
ly now.  You  respect  more  what  you 
have." 

Debbie  and  four  children 
returned  to  Canada  a year  after 
arriving  in  Jamaica.  Robert  followed 
four  months  later,  and  Lindee,  their 
eldest,  stayed  an  additional  five 
months  until  school  was  out. 

Debbie  explains  what  happened 
with  Aimee  whose  problems  with 
school  partially  precipitated  their 
return.  "Children  in  Jamaica  consid- 
er it  a privilege  to  go  to  school. 
Aimee  didn't  have  that  commit- 
ment, but  rather  the  North  Ameri- 
can attitude  of  just  hanging  in. 

"Society  there  is  much  more 
polarized  than  the  teen  group  here," 


L-R:  Sheree,  Robert,  Robbie,  Taiya,  Debbie,  Aimee. 
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Matchmaking  for  Missions—  The  Interchange 


The  Interchange  is  a "clearing  house"  which  was  recently  established  to  match  up 
mission  organizations  with  volunteers  wanting  to  help  on  a mission  project  in  Cana- 
da or  abroad.  Placements  may  be  short  or  long  term,  ranging  from  a few  weeks  to  a 
year  or  more. 

Based  in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  The  Interchange  is  operated  by  the  Mission 
Forum,  a group  of  Catholic  lay  people,  religious  and  priests.  Among  the  20  organiza- 
tions presently  listed  are  One  World,  an  African  student  experience  program;  Via 
Veritas,  serving  the  missions  in  Northern  Canada;  and  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  serv- 
ing in  Brazil,  Nigeria  and  the  Philippines. 

The  goals  of  The  Interchange  are:  to  increase  awareness  of  mission  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  to  better  prepare  people  for  a mission  experience  and  for  reintegration 
into  their  home  community;  to  develop  missionary  potential  in  Canada;  and  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  individuals  and  groups  to  respond  quickly  to  critical  needs. 

At  present,  organizations  registered  are  mainly  Catholic,  but  ecumenical  and 
humanitarian  organizations  are  also  being  welcomed. 

"By  bringing  together  organizations  and  potential  volunteers  through  this  registry,  we  hope  to  facilitate  and 
speed  up  the  response  to  those  needing  help.  As  well,  many  people  want  to  help  but  don't  know  where  or  how 
to  begin,"  says  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  SFM,  (see  photo)  a member  of  Mission  Forum  which  also  funds  the 
Interchange. 

To  contact  The  Interchange,  please  call  (416)  269-5965,  or  write  to  P.O.  Box  132,  Station  A,  Scarborough,  On, 
M1K5B9. 


Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 


The  Morrison-Wright  kids  at  last  summer's  con- 
ference. 


she  continues.  "There  are  diligent 
students,  under  strict  family  control, 
and  the  others,  street  kids.  Aimee 
would  cross  the  boundaries." 

She  was  also  cast  in  the  role  of 


minister's  daughter  for  the 
first  time,  in  a country  where 
ministers  are  viewed  "as 
closer  to  God.  They  and  their 
children  should  behave 
accordingly,  and  be  a model 
for  all  others,"  says  Debbie. 

"As  adults,  we  can  deal 
with  all  the  difference  in 
attitudes  and  values...  Aimee 
was  just  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  fit  in." 

When  the  tension  didn't 
ease,  and  another  daughter 
was  scared  of  the  discipline 
imposed  at  school,  there 
seemed  little  choice  but  to 
leave. 

Aimee  agrees  that  the 
school  was  strict,  but  so  were 
the  people  in  her  father's 
church.  "The  people  in 
church  prayed  for  me  when  I talked 
to  boys.  I couldn't  even  talk  to 
them." 

...Still,  Aimee  says,  Jamaicans 
"are  the  nicest  people.  They're 


happy.  They  have  almost  nothing 
and  they're  just  so  happy." 

...Debbie  notes,  "Leaving 
(Jamaica)  the  way  we  did  didn't 
give  us  a lot  of  planning  for  jobs." 
Back  in  Canada,  she  found  a posi- 
tion as  a social  worker,  and  Rob  is 
working  with  a coalition  to  revital- 
ize the  Niagara  region,  and  with 
Caribbean  workers. 

Debbie  and  Robert  are  dealing 
with  their  regrets,  and  worry  that 
they  let  down  the  people  with 
whom  they  were  working.  "It  both- 
ers me  that  it  couldn't  get  complet- 
ed," Debbie  says  of  her  work.  "But 
God's  timetable  is  different  from 
our  timetable.  It  might  have  been  a 
sort  of  discipline  for  us  (to  know) 
that  we  are  not  essential." 

"We're  working  for  a more  just 
society,"  Robert  adds.  "Those  skills 
are  the  same  in  Canada  as  in 
Jamaica. 
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By  Denise  Makovac-Badali 


A Snake 
Instead  of  a 


"IS  THERE  ANYONE  AMONG  YOU  WHO,  IF  YOUR  CHILD  ASKS  FOR  BREAD,  WILL  GIVE  A 
STONE?  OR  IF  THE  CHILD  ASKS  FOR  A FISH,  WILL  GIVE  A SNAKE?"  (Matthew  7:9-10) 


I can't  remember  the  name  of  the  little  girl.  Her 
family  lived  a few  houses  away  from  the  home 
where  my  husband  Paul  and  I stayed  while  in  the 
Philippines.  Her  house  was  a shack,  quite  small  and 
broken  down.  Her  father  was  a fisherman.  Daily,  he 
would  go  out  on  the  sea  to  try  and  bring  in  a catch 
that  would  provide  the  family  with  enough  money 
to  buy  food.  Every  once  in  a while  he  would  bring 
home  some  extra  fish  left  over  from  the  catch. 

One  evening  he  brought  home  the  leftovers  and 
then  went  out  for  a few  hours.  He  forgot  to  tell  his 
wife  that  he  and  his  fellow  fishermen  had  used  poi- 
son to  catch  the  fish  that  day.  With  the  large  fishing 
companies  continuing  to  overfish  and  deplete  the 
stock  in  these  waters,  local  fishermen  often  use 
dynamite  or  poison  in  an  attempt  to  increase  their 
catch.  This  is  the  only  way  for  them  to  make  enough 
money  to  feed  their  families. 

Even  though  these  fish  are  caught  with  poison, 
apparently  they  can  be  deep  fried  in  oil  which 
makes  them  safe  for  human  consumption.  However, 
that  evening,  the  wife  of  the  fisherman  prepared  a 
dish  called  kinilaw — raw  fish  mixed  with  vinegar 
and  spices.  Her  daughter,  who  loved  kinilaiv,  ate  a 
lot.  When  the  father  returned  home  a few  hours  later,  their  daughter  was  dead. 

1 remember  hearing  about  this  sad  story  from  our  neighbours.  Many  of  them  were  angry  with  the  father  and 
blamed  him  for  what  happened.  It  brought  to  mind  the  parable  in  the  bible:  "Is  there  anyone  among  you  who,  if 
your  child  asks  for  bread,  will  give  a stone?  Or  if  the  child  asks  for  a fish,  will  give  a snake?"  I thought  about  this 
father,  about  his  desperate  attempts  to  feed  his  children  and  about  the  'snake'  he  fed  to  his  daughter  instead  of  a 
fish.  Was  he  to  blame  for  this  tragedy,  or  was  he  simply  a man  caught  in  a futile  reality,  struggling  just  to  survive? 

As  I searched  for  meaning  to  this  and  to  the  many  other  sad  stories  I heard  and  witnessed  while  in  the  Philip- 
pines, I couldn't  help  but  wonder  if  we  ourselves  are  poisoning  our  children.  As  so  called  'guardians  of  the  earth,' 
we  have  created  an  existence  which  forces  us  to  consume  the  little  that  is  left  of  our  precious  resources.  In  despera- 
tion, have  we  already  begun  resorting  to  'dynamite'  and  'poison'  through  the  chemicals  and  additives  found  in  our 
food  and  water?  What  are  we  feeding  our  children?°° 

After  serving  in  the  Philippines  for  one  year,  Scarboro  lay  missioners  Denise  and  Paul  Badali  returned  to  Canada  where 
Denise  gave  birth  to  their  first  child,  Kalila.  Paul  is  now  pursuing  studies  and  Denise  works  with  the  Society's  newly-formed  Lay 
Mission  Office. 


A few  weeks  before  this  incident  occurred,  Denise's  husband, 
Paul  Badali,  saw  the  little  girl  standing  outside  their  home 
and  took  this  photo,  probably  the  last  recorded  image  of  her. 
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Celebrutions 


March,  1993.  Scarboro  mission- 
ers  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
Mass  with  Bishop  Priamo 
Tejeda  (left  of  centre),  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Bani. 


One  year  ago,  in  its  March,  1993,  issue,  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
celebrated  the  Society's  50  years  of  missionary  service  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  On  that  occasion,  Listin  Diario,  a nationwide 
daily  newspaper,  dedicated  its  editorial  to  the  work  of  the  Scarboro  mis- 
sioned: "One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Scarboro  priests  was  to  extend 
their  pastoral  mission  beyond  the  parish  into  the  rural  areas  where  they 
built  chapels.  Another  great  service  was  the  promotion  of  cooperatives  and 
credit  unions." 

On  March  25,  1993,  15  priests  and  four  bishops,  along  with  Bishop  Priamo  Tejeda,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Bani, 
celebrated  a Mass  of  Thanksgiving  in  the  diocesan  Cathedral  in  Bani  (see  photos  above).  Bishop  Antonio  Camilo  of  the 
Diocese  of  La  Vega  gave  the  homily.  A church  historian,  he  praised  the  work  of  the  Scarboro  missionaries.  In  1940 
there  were  only  15  native  priests  in  all  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the  past  50  years,  the  Dominican  church  has 
experienced  significant  growth,  thanks  in  part  to  the  presence  and  contribution  of  almost  80  Scarboro  missionaries 
who  served  there.  They  worked  in  rural  parishes  among  the  poor,  helping  in  the  formation  and  training  of  lay  leaders 
and  helping  the  people  to  organize  cooperatives  and  credit  unions.  Along  with  the  late  Archbishop  Ricardo  Pittini, 
Scarboro  priests  organized  the  first  Caribbean  Social  Conference  in  1947.  It  was  a week  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the 
social  teaching  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  first  to  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1943  was  Fr.  Robert  Hymus  who  later  built  a Retreat  Centre  in 
Azua  which  was  turned  into  a minor  seminary.  Monsignor  Hymus  has  dedicated  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  building 
a shrine  in  honour  of  St.  Martin  de  Porres  in  Las  Tablas  in  the  Diocese  of  Bani.°° 


Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  Frs.  John  Gault  (L),  Basil  Kirby  (R)  and 
Joseph  Ainsley  arrived  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  one  year  after 
the  first  Scarboro  priests,  Frs  Robert  Hymus  and  Desmond  Stringer  to 
that  mission.  Fr.  Gault  recalls  his  meeting  with  the  country's  dictator, 
Rafael  Trujillo,  at  the  Caribbean  Social  Conference  in  1947:  "It  was  the 
only  time  I ever  shook  hands  with  him.  His  presence  was  a sham,  an 
attempt  to  show  his  interest  in  the  people." 

Fr.  Gault  was  later  forced  to  flee  the  country  because  he  refused  to 
welcome  Trujillo  to  his  parish.  Everyone  knew  the  cruelty  of  the  dicta- 
tor and  of  his  using  the  church  as  part  of  a facade  to  hide  his  evil 
doings.  Because  of  his  refusal,  Fr.  Gault  was  advised  to  leave  the  coun- 
try "if  he  wished  to  go  on  living." 
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Rev.  Roderick  Joseph  MacNeil,  S.F.M. 

1929  - 1994 


Fr.  Rod  MacNeil  died  on  January  11  in  Uxbridge, 
Ontario.  He  was  born  in  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia  on 
| January  16,  1929,  and  attended  St.  Anne's  School  in  Glace 
Bay,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antigonish.  He 
realized  his  vocation  to  the  priesthood  as  a youth,  but  it 
was  during  his  period  of  study  at  university  that  he 
decided  to  serve  in  overseas  mission.  Fr.  MacNeil  was 
ordained  in  his  home  diocese  of  Antigonish  on  December 
19, 1953,  by  the  late  Bishop  John  R.  MacDonald. 

His  first  mission  posting  as  a Scarboro  missionary  was 
to  the  Philippines  where  he  served  for  six  years.  With 
the  exception  of  one  year  on  Manatoulin  Island  in  Cana- 
da, he  served  the  remainder  of  his  overseas  missionary 
life  in  the  Dominican  Republic  until  his  return  to  Canada 
in  1990.  Following  his  return,  Fr.  MacNeil  studied  Canon 
Law  at  St.  Paul's  University  in  Ottawa  until  1993. 

Fr.  Rod  was  a man  of  many  and  diverse  interests.  He 
had  a keen,  imaginative,  analytical  mind,  and  a remark- 
able memory  for  detail.  He  could  recite  at  length  poems 
learned  in  his  youth.  Two  of  his  favourites  were  " Hor - 
atius  at  the  Bridge " by  MacAulay,  and  Kipling's  "Gunga 
Din".  He  loved  to  write,  and  his  poetry  and  prose 
reached  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  provided  family 
and  friends  with  accounts  of  his  travels  and  his  missions, 
i His  interesting,  humorous  and  sometimes  harrowing 
stories  of  life  in  the  Philippines  were  printed  in  earlier 
issues  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

Fr.  Rod  spoke  several  languages,  but  his  great  love 
was  Latin  which  he  enjoyed  singing  and  reading.  His 


favourite  Mass  in  Gregorian 
Chant  was  the  Requiem.  He 
also  loved  and  studied  the 
Gaelic  language  that  his  par- 
ents spoke. 

Fr.  Rod  was  as  diverse  in 
play  as  he  was  in  study.  In  his 
early  years  he  enjoyed  archery,  once  constructing  a pow- 
erful bow  whose  force  originated  from  a discarded  car 
spring.  This  bow  was  abandoned  on  the  advice  of  his 
superiors.  He  held  a ham  radio  operator's  licence,  and 
spoke  from  the  Philippines  with  operators  in  Canada  as 
well  as  other  countries.  He  built  a boat  while  working  in 
the  Philippines,  and  called  it  after  his  grandfather,  Peter 
Dhu  (Black  Peter).  He  had  a pilot's  licence  for  small 
planes,  and  enjoyed  flying  over  his  home  town  on  his 
visits,  and  over  the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes  on  Cape  Breton 
Island.  There  he  shared  many  happy  times  with  his  fami- 
ly. He  piloted  his  mother's  first  airplane  ride  when  she 
was  in  her  seventies.  He  enjoyed  singing  and  music,  and 
at  family  gatherings  would  provide  the  melody  with  the 
violin  or  the  Highland  bagpipes.  He  also  enjoyed  pho- 
tography and  his  abilities  in  the  darkroom  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  many. 

Fr.  Roderick  Joseph  was  a man  of  action  and  a man  of 
prayer.  He  had  a deep  faith  and  belief  in  God,  a willing- 
ness to  do  God's  will  and  a commitment  to  pursue  that 
truth.  May  he  rest  in  peace.°° 


Sr.  Ann  (L)  27  years  ago  with  colleagues  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Sister  Ann  Nolan  Receives  the  Order  of  Canada 

Sister  Ann  Nolan,  a Grey  Sister  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Pembroke,  Ontario,  was  one  of  52  people  appointed  as  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  Canada.  The  appointments  were  announced 
January  5 of  this  year  by  Governor  General  Hnatyshyn. 

Sr.  Nolan's  citation  states,  "For  more  than  40  years,  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  public  education  for  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic."  Born  in  Blythe,  Ontario,  Sr.  Nolan  went  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1951  to  pioneer  education  in  the  small  agricultural 
community  of  Yamasa  and  the  sugar  mill  town  of  Consuelo.  She 
has  received  medals  from  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  from  the  president 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  her  work. 

Sr.  Nolan  continues  to  live  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
although  now  retired,  is  still  involved  in  education  and  also  in  spir- 
itual direction. 

The  Order  of  Canada  was  established  in  1967  to  recognize  out- 
standing achievement  and  service  in  various  fields  of  human 
endeavour.o° 
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I Remember 


d Comforts  Us  With  Joy 


By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 


When  I first  came  to  the 

Brazilian  Amazon  I found 
it  difficult  to  adjust  to  my 
new  country.  The  heat  and  humidi- 
ty, the  new  language  and  different 
customs  of  the  people,  the  pastoral 
visits  to  the  villages — all  of  these 
things  wore  on  me.  Often  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  I would  wander  away 
from  the  community  activities  for  a 
moment  of  silent  reflection  by  the 
riverbank. 

Invariably,  however,  my  instant 
of  prayerful  solitude  would  be  inter- 
rupted by  someone  from  the  com- 
munity— a youth  or  a group  of  little 
children,  or  even  the  community 
president.  And  always  the  same 
question  would  be  asked:  "Are  you 
triste  (sad)?" 

"No,  of  course  not,"  I would 
reply,  "I'm  just  thinking."  Inwardly  I 
felt  irritation.  Not  so  much  at  being 
questioned,  but  at  the  choice  of  the 
word  "sad".  Why  did  the  Amazoni- 
ans  use  a word  which,  for  me,  for 
my  North  American  culture,  was 
emotion-laden?  Did  I appear  sad? 
Why  didn't  they  choose  a more  neu- 
tral word,  like  "thinking"  or  "reflect- 
ing"? 

Now  a few  years  later,  I under- 
stand better  what  was  happening.  It 
wasn't  so  much  that  I appeared  sad 
to  them,  but  that  I had  wandered 
away  from  the  community.  They 
were  concerned  about  me  and  want- 
ed to  invite  me  back  to  the  commu- 
nal activity.  Community  and  inclu- 
siveness, sharing  and  hospitality  are 
strong  values  in  Amazonian  culture. 
Someone  who  moves  away  from  this 
communal  friendship  indeed  seems 
sad.  Community  sensitivity  reaches 
out  to  the  person  and  calls  the  'sad- 


ness' back  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  opposite  of  triste 
(sad)  is  alegre  (joyful).  I 
observed  how  the  Amazo- 
nians  would  often  label 
certain  individuals  as 
being  alegre.  On  one  occa- 
sion I was  attending  a 
burial  service  for  a child  at 
our  parish  cemetery.  At 
the  end  of  the  prayers  a 
woman  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  about  one  of 
the  Sisters  who  had 
recently  left  the  parish. 

"Ah,  Sr.  Eunice,"  she 
said  wistfully.  "She  was 
so  alegre,  always  smiling, 
and  she  sang  and  played 
the  guitar  so  nicely.  We 
miss  her  so  much.  We 
poor  people  like  visitors 
who  are  alegre.  They  bring 
us  a lot  of  laughter  and 
joy.  Life  is  such  a hard  struggle, 
often  just  plain  misery.  God  com- 
forts us  with  joy." 

Her  sun-beaten  face  was  smiling 
at  me,  her  calloused  hands  reaching 
out  to  clasp  mine.  Her  words  had  a 
profound  affect  on  me.  In  the  midst 
of  the  burial  service — this  sadness  of 
a small  child  dying  before  its  time, 
another  victim  of  malnutrition — a 
poor  woman  spoke  of  joy.  She 
remembered  God’s  joy,  in  the  person 
of  another. 

At  first  I was  annoyed  that  the 
Amazonians  could  so  easily  label 
people  or  events  as  being  sad  or 
joyful.  Now  I understand  that  much 
more  complex  issues  are  involved. 
Amazonian  culture  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  togetherness  and  com- 


Fr.  Ron  and  the  parish  community  attending  the  bur- 
ial service  for  a child  who  died  of  malnutrition. 
Brazil. 

munity,  about  including  everyone 
into  one  big  family,  about  taking 
away  a person's  sadness.  Amazoni- 
ans are  profoundly  sensitive  to  joy, 
life-giving  joy  in  people  and  events, 
and  they  readily  recognize  and  cele- 
brate this  joy,  gifted  by  God,  in  one's 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  life's 
happenings.  I have  learned,  too,  the 
times  of  sadness  and  the  times  of 
joy.oo 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  entered  Scar- 
boro  Missions'  formation  program  in 
1980  and  has  worked  among  the  Tzotzil 
peoples  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  with 
the  riverside  communities  on  the  Brazil- 
ian Amazon.  Ron  is  now  in  Canada 
studying  linguistics  to  help  him  with  his 
work  among  tribal  peoples. 
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Jack  Chiang 


Personal  Financial 
Record  Booklet 

I Keeping  our  financial  affairs  in  order  can 
be  a very  loving  service  to  our  family  and 
friends.  This  little  record  booklet  will  help 
you  do  that;  it  will  help  you  to  be  a good 
steward  of  what  has  been  given  to  you. 

I For  your  free  personal  copy,  mail  this 
coupon  to  Scarboro  Missions  today! 

Or  call  (416)  261-7135,  extension  142. 

Yes!  Please  send  me  my  free  Personal  Financial  Record  Booklet. 
Mail  to: 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 


• Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  ■ 

I ____________  J 


A Shared  Dream 


Scarboro  Missions'  75th  Anniversary  video  production 


tarting  with  the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1918,  this  new  video  offers 
a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of  mission  as  lived  through 
our  history.  Only  25  minutes  in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangeliza- 
tion to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  A 
'must-see'  for  people  of  all  ages.  (VHS  Format) 

Please  send  me copy(ies)  of  A Shared  Dream  @ $10  each. 

My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed.  Mail  to: 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 


Cheques  or  money  orders  are  payable  to: 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4. 

I _ 1 I 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 


...In  Your  Will 

"^ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of 
return  that  has  considerable  tax 
advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 


Apt  # 


City/Town 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 


Tim  Charrette 


Cross  Cultures! 


BeA 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the 
rural  workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner 
Lorraine  Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


scaiboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all  creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  he  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation. 


I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  ' Missionary  Priesthood 

as  a missionary. 

□ Laity  In  Mission 

■ Name 

1 Address 

City 

| Province 

Code  Education 

Age 

i Mail  to: 

I Or  call: 

L..— , „ _ . 


Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
(416)  261-7135,  Extension  160. 


Tim  Richards 


Missionaries  to 
Canada 

Kids  in  Mission 



Canadian  Youth  Visit 
the  People  of  Ocoa 


April  1994  $1.00 


"No iv  while  He 
was  with  them 
at  tablef  He 
took  the  bread 
and  said  the 
blessing ; then 
He  broke  it  and 
handed  it  to 
them.  And  their 
eyes  were 
opened  and 
they  recognized 

Him."  ( Luke 24: 30-31) 
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CANADIAN  CHRISTIAN 
FESTIVAL  IV 
June  23  to  26, 1994 

Worship  Celebrations  • Keynote  Speakers 
Workshops  • Music,  Art  & Drama 
Youth  & Children 's  Activities 
Marketplace  • Fiesta 
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I 75fh  Anniversary  Mugs 

0 Yours  with  an  offering  of  $6.00  for 
j each  mug.  Order  today! 

„ Yes,  please  send  me mugs 

^ commemorating  Scarboro  Missions’ 

J 75  years  of  mission, 
u My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed, 

0 payable  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

1 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 

0 M1M  1M4. 
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| Address 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


areness 


“ When  I go  to  the  islands  I never  get  off  the  ship  because  I don ' t want 
to  see  the  slums — the  way  people  are  living." 

o ♦ o o 

" I’ll  never  go  again.  Across  the  road  from  the  hotel  I could  see  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  very  nice  to  see." 


hese  comments  were  made  to  me  on  two 
separate  occasions  by  friends  who  had 
returned  from  a vacation  in  the  South.  They 
had  seen  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  had  been  left 
with  a strong  and  lasting  impression. 

In  this  issue  missionaries  share  their  experiences 
from  Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Philippines 
and  Brazil.  As  well,  we  remember  the  life  of  well- 
known  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Rollie  Roberts  who  gave 
his  great  energy  to  the  people  of  St.  Vincent.  Finally  we 
present  the  experience  of  Christians  who  live  among  us 
as  missionaries  to  Canada. 

The  experience  of  all  missionaries  and  of  those  who 
come  to  mission  among  us;  the  experience  of  seeing 
poverty — all  of  this  helps  to  make  us  more  aware  of  the 
reality  of  our  world.  Travel,  television,  radio  and  read- 
ing help  to  make  us  citizens  of  the  world. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  the  number  of  those  living  in 
poverty  (both  in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world) 
has  dramatically  increased.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a dramatic  increase  in  those  we  would  consider 
wealthy. 


Despite  our  best  efforts,  we  are  unable  to  remain 
unaware.  There  is  not  even  a place,  at  least  for  ordinary 
people,  to  get  away  from  it  all.  On  top  of  this,  we  Chris- 
tians have  Pope  John  Paul  II  reminding  us  that  "we  are 
all  responsible  for  all." 

With  crises  in  so  many  areas  of  our  lives  and  of  our 
world,  this  challenge  is  a most  daunting  one.  We  are 
liable  to  want  to  'stay  on  the  ship'  to  prevent  our  eyes 
from  seeing  and  our  ears  from  hearing  the  reality  of  our 
world. 

As  well,  the  final  words  of  the  Risen  Christ  challenge 
us:  "But  go,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  is  going 
ahead  of  you  to  Galilee;  there  you  will  see  him,  just  as 
he  told  you."  (Mark  16:7)  The  disciples  and  Peter,  hav- 
ing witnessed  and  fled  from  the  'Crucified  One',  again 
receive  a personal  invitation  to  be  with  and  follow 
Christ.  Jesus  reaches  out  to  Peter  in  a special  way 
because  Peter's  denial  had  been  so  emphatic.  It  must 
have  been  a tremendous  relief  for  Peter  to  hear  those 
words.  This  time,  however,  they  are  all  very  much 
aware  of  the  cost  of  discipleship.°° 


Easter  Appeal 


Please  use  the  Easter  offering  envelope 
found  in  the  February  and  March  issues 
of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

We  need  your  gift! 

In  1993  we  had  an  operational  deficit 
of  over  $100,000.  Your  gift  is  essential 
for  our  work.  Thank  you! 


(Please  see  the  report  on  our  1993  fitiances 
on  p.  22  of  this  magazine.) 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


t's  6:50  am.  Daylight  has  broken  but  the  sky  is  overcast.  The  Missionary  Sisters  of  Mary 
Immaculate  and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  (Lauritas)  have  arrived  to  guide  me  to  Totoras,  a 
small  pueblo  (village)  nestled  3,500  metres  in  the  Ecuadoran  Andes  some  two  hours  by 
road  from  Riobamba.  Fr.  Carlos,  Vicar  General  for  the  Indigenous,  finalizing  the  arrange- 
ment the  night  before,  has  admonished  me  to  be  sure  to  take  my  poncho  because  the  wind  is 
constant  and  cold  at  that  altitude.  When  I explain  that  I've  just  arrived  in  Riobamba  and  don't  have  a 
poncho,  he  nonchalantly  tells  me  to  borrow  one  of  the  bishop's.  The  bishop  isn't  home  but  his  house- 
keeper secures  me  a poncho  and  a scarf  which  she  advises  me  to  use  as  well. 

Proceeding  south  on  the  Pan  American  highway,  we  encounter  rain.  The  damp  cold  is  already 
being  felt.  What  will  it  be  like  when  we  begin  our  climb?  Sr.  Consuelo  accompanies  me  in  the  land 
cruiser  I'm  driving. 


1 
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"Not  long  into  the  descent  I notice  the 

HARVEST  IS  IN  FULL  SWING  ON  THE  RIPENED  FIELDS. 

I AM  ABSORBED  BY  IT.  My  HEART  IS  SINGING. 

I AM  OVERCOME  BY  A DEEP  TRANQUILITY.  HERE  I AM, 
SO  FAR  FROM  HOME  YET  SO  VERY  CLOSE  TO  HOME." 


Touching  The  Sky 

Shortly  before  the  town  of  Tixan, 
Sr.  Consuelo  directs  me  off  the  Pan 
American  onto  a dirt  road.  We  begin 
our  climb  in  earnest.  The  rain  has 
stopped  and  the  sun  has  appeared. 
We  begin  to  feel  its  strength  as  the 
rays  penetrate  the  cab  windows.  As 
we  ascend  the  land  becomes  more 
barren.  Before  the  road  was  put 
through  there  was  an  abundance  of 
wolves,  rabbit,  deer,  even  bear  and 
condor  in  this  region.  Not  so  any 
longer.  They've  moved  further 
inland  now  where  no  roads  exist. 
The  higher  we  get  the  more  deterio- 
rated the  road  becomes  until  it  final- 
ly disappears  within  the  pueblo  of 
Totoras  itself.  Now  driving  becomes 
a real  art,  dodging  livestock  and 
rock  outcrops,  winding  in  and 
around  thatched  houses  until  Con- 
suelo instructs  me  to  stop  in  a small 
flat  area.  Here  we  are,  high  in  the 
Andes — so  high  that  it  seems  that  if  I 
stretched  out  my  arm  I could  touch 
the  sky.  We  are  basically  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  village  which 
extends  way  down  into  the  valley 
below. 

So  Close  to  Home 

We  are  warmly  welcomed.  The 
Sisters  tell  a catechist  that  we’ve 
come  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  with 
the  people  of  the  village.  The  cate- 
chist undertakes  to  pass  the  word 
down  the  valley  and  have  the 
church  opened.  I look  down  the 
valley  trying  to  locate  the  church.  It's 
still  too  distant  but  I'm  assured  it’s 
down  the  valley  about  1000  metres 
amongst  the  patchwork  of  fields  of 
ripening  wheat  and  barley.  As  we 


begin  the  walk  down  through  the 
barley  my  thoughts  wander  back  to 
my  childhood  days  on  the  farm  in 
rural  Saskatchewan.  I comment  to 
Consuelo  with  a certain  pride  that 
my  parents  were  farmers.  I note  the 
crop  is  good  - arm  pit  high  with 
good,  full  heads.  Some  plots  are  not 
quite  ready  to  cut  while  others  are. 
Not  long  into  the  descent  I notice  the 
harvest  is  in  full  swing  on  the 
ripened  fields.  I am  absorbed  by  it. 
My  heart  is  singing.  I am  overcome 
by  a deep  tranquility.  Here  I am,  so 
far  from  home  yet  so  very  close  to 
home. 

Taita  Pedro  s Wisdom 

In  ten  short  minutes  we  reach  the 
church.  The  door  is  just  being 
opened.  The  bell  is  rung.  The  custo- 
dian entrusts  the  keys  to  Consuelo 
and  leaves.  I enter  what  seems  to  be 
a hollow  shell  made  of  giant  rock 
held  together  by  mud  mortar.  Old 
wooden  beams  and  pillars  support  a 
tin  roof.  There  are  nine  rustic,  wood- 
en, backless  benches  and  an  altar 
together  with  a ancient  statue  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  presiding  over  all.  I 
want  to  know  more  about  this 
church.  Consuelo  knows  just  the 
person  to  ask.  I’m  introduced  to 
Taita  Pedro  who  with  great  respect 
escorts  me  to  one  side  of  the  church 
where  we  sit  down.  With  a wisdom 
and  gentleness  possessed  only  by 
grandparents,  he  relates  to  me  the 
story  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  as  told  to  him  by  his  father 
who  in  turn  heard  it  from  his  father 
and  successively  other  generations 
further  back  in  a time  span  of  200 
years.  I am  mildly  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  all  the  lands  in  the  valley 


for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  used  to 
belong  to  the  church.  The  climax  of 
the  story  occurs  in  1955  when  Bish- 
op Proano,  then  Ordinary  of  the 
Diocese  of  Riobamba,  visits  the 
pueblo  and  in  a prophetic  act  of  right- 
ing a centuries-old  injustice  returns 
these  lands  to  the  residents  of 
Totoras  to  hold  in  their  own  right 
and  to  work  to  sustain  themselves 
and  their  families.  As  I listen  I give  a 
silent  word  of  thanks  for  such  a 
visionary  bishop. 

Retreat  Day 

I thank  Taita  Pedro  for  his  time 
and  the  history  he  has  shared  with 
me.  I decide  to  go  back  in  the  sun- 
shine waiting  for  the  people  to 
arrive,  poncho  and  scarf  duly  in 
place  to  cut  the  wind.  In  the  near 
distance  the  harvest  again  captures 
my  attention.  My  fascination  and 
concentration  is  broken  only  by  the 
occasional  person  passing  by  herd- 
ing sheep  or  pigs.  We  exchange 
greetings  and  smiles  as  they  contin- 
ue on  their  way.  Back  I go  to  the 
enthrallment  of  the  harvest.  Small, 
hand-held  scythes  do  the  cutting. 

The  cuttings  are  gathered  in  by  the 
handful  and  piled  high.  The  grain 
must  be  sufficiently  dry  because 
wooden  forks  are  spreading  the 
freshly  cut  crop  on  the  ground 
where  a team  of  five  horses  hitched 
in  tandem  are  being  driven  in  cir- 
cles. Obviously  thrashing  is  also 
occurring.  Nearby,  sheep  and  cows 
are  nibbling  away  at  the  stubble  left 
in  the  field.  There  is  an  occasional 
break  in  the  activity  but  it  doesn't 
last  long.  A passing  cloud  cuts  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  I'm  jolted  out 
of  my  contemplation  of  that  pastoral 
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"Your  presence  is  enough.  Padre. 
Your  presence  is  all  we  ask, 

NOTHING  MORE. 

Please  join  us  for  lunch." 


scene.  I check  my  watch. 
Three  hours  have  already 
passed  since  our  arrival  and 
barely  a half  dozen  people 
have  arrived.  I briefly  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a Eucharist  celebrat- 
ed in  Totoras  this  day.  After 
all,  it's  Saturday,  market  day 
and  those  who  haven't  gone 
to  market  are  obviously 
harvesting.  The  bell  hasn't 
been  rung  for  three  hours. 
I'm  unconcerned  and  return 
to  the  quietness  of  my 
retreat  despite  the  animated 
discussion  going  on  in  the 
church.  I presume  it's  a pre- 
Eucharistic  meeting. 

Presence  And 
Nothing  More 

Another  two  hours  later 
my  stomach  reminds  me 
that  I haven't  eaten  yet 


today.  Hunger  brings  me  back  to  the 
here  and  now.  The  meeting  in  the 
church  is  nearing  a conclusion.  I 
presume  the  Eucharist  will  follow.  I 
enter  the  church  where  ten  people 
have  gathered.  A nice  intimate 
group  for  the  Eucharist,  I think  to 
myself.  Not  enough  people  for  Mass, 
say  the  Sisters.  They  know  the  peo- 
ple, I say.  We  say  our  goodbyes  and 
start  up  towards  the  vehicle  when 
suddenly  we’re  called  back  to  have 
lunch.  I feel  guilty.  I've  enjoyed  a 
day  of  retreat  and  done  nothing  for 
the  people  of  Totoras.  My  host 
responds:  "Your  presence  is  enough. 
Padre.  Your  presence  is  all  we  ask, 
nothing  more.  Please  join  us  for 
lunch."  I am  humbled  and  join  in  a 
lunch  of  boiled  potatoes  and  cheese. 

The  return  trip  to  Riobamba 
seems  exceedingly  fast  as  I recall  the 
treasures  of  the  day,  primary 
amongst  them  the  teaching  of  my 
Indigenous  host — Your  presence  is 
enough  .©° 


On  July  17, 1993,  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  arrived  in 
Riobamba,  Ecuador.  He  was  there  as  the 
first  of  a new  community  of  Scarboro  missioners 
appointed  to  serve  in  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba. 
Julia  Duarte,  her  husband,  Tom  Walsh,  and  their 
four  children,  Jose,  Evita,  Francisco  and  Virginia, 
joined  him  shortly  after  to  complete  the  makeup 
of  the  Scarboro  community  in  this  its  newest 
mission  endeavour.  (See  full  story  in  the 
February,  1994,  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.) 

Photo  (L-R):  Back  row:  Frank,  Jose,  Tom; 

Middle:  Evita  and  Julia;  Front:  Francisco  and  Virginia. 
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Dear  Scarboro  Missions  Readers: 


I hope  everything  is  well  with  each  and  every  one  of  you.  I am  writing  this  letter  to 
let  you  know  how  my  'overseas  internship'  is  going. 

I'm  currently  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  in  the  State  of  Amazonas,  Brazil.  What  a 
difference  from  those  cold  Canadian  winters!  I arrived  here  last  July  with  my  right  leg 
in  a full  length,  green  fibreglass  cast!  It  was  quite  an  experience  travelling  in,  or  rather 
just  trying  to  get  into,  the  small  transport  boats  that  sail  up  and  down  the  river.  But  two  things  stick  out  most  in  my 
memory  of  those  days.  The  first  was  the  help  that  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  gave  me  when  I arrived.  Not 
only  was  Ron  my  interpreter — but  my  porter,  cook  and  travel  guide  as  well.  The  second  was  the  look  on  those  little 
kids'  faces  in  those  remote  interior  towns  we  visited.  Not  only  did  they  get  the  chance  to  see  a " gringo ",  but  one  with  a 
green  leg! 

After  a couple  of  weeks  travelling  around  the  Prelacy  (and  getting  that  cast  off)  my  next  stop  was  Brasilia,  the  capi- 
tal, for  language  school.  Language  school  really  was  a great  experience.  In  total  there  were  about  50  missionaries  there 
from  many  countries.  It  was  a great  opportunity  to  learn  Portuguese,  to  learn  more  about  the  culture  and  to  make 
friends  with  Brazilians  and  missionaries  going  all  over  Brazil  to  work. 

At  present  I am  back  in  Itacoatiara  and  I am  currently  doing  a parish  census  which  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
speak  Portuguese  and  to  meet  and  get  to  know  the  local  people  a little  more.  Doing  this  census  is  certainly  bringing  the 
realities  of  life  here  more  to  my  attention.  Everyday  I see  the  poverty  of  the  people.  People  with  no  running  water,  liv- 
ing in  bare  wooden  homes,  the  children  confined  to  a life  of  ignorance  and  poverty  because  there  aren't  enough  spaces 
in  the  school  or  the  parents  are  forced  to  take  them  out  of  school  to  work  to  help  support  the  family.  Yet  this  country  is 
wealthy.  This  country  has  enough  for  everyone.  And  still,  people  suffer  before  my  eyes. 

I am  beginning,  too,  to  see  the  stark  realities  that  the  Catholic  church  is  facing  here.  A surprising  number  of  the 
people  I've  met  doing  this  census  are  members  of  a growing  number  of  Pentecostal  or  Evangelical  churches.  An  even 
larger  number  of  people  claim  to  be  Catholics  but  in  reality  never  participate  in  or  know  anything  about  their  faith.  It 
certainly  seems  to  be  a great  challenge  for  the  local  church  to  reach  out  to  these  forgotten  people.  There  just  seems  to  be 
so  many  and  not  enough  people  to  do  the  work. 

The  people  have  a real  zest  for  life  and  a way  of  making  the  best  out  of  whatever  situation  they  find  themselves.  My 
only  goal  now  is  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  better  and  to  walk  with  them  for  a short  while  on  their  journey. 

A happy  Easter  to  you  and  continued  faith  in  the  Risen  Christ. 


Mark  Vonagher 


Mark  Donagher,  from  Ottawa,  Ontario,  joined  Scarboro 
Missions'  Formation  Program  in  1992  as  a candidate  for 
the  priesthood.  He  is  serving  his  two-year  internship  in 
Brazil.  Above:  Mark  (on  boat)  and  Scarboro  missioner  Bishop  George  Marskell  (foreground),  returning  from  a visit  to  a commu- 
nity on  the  Amazon;  (R)  Asking  directions  to  downtown  Manaus.  Photos  by  Gene  Shin. 
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By  Paul  Badali 


why  he  was  feeling  pain  and  I think 
more  puzzled  as  to  why  his  cries  to 
his  father  brought  no  relief.  The 
reality  that  I dreaded  so  much  was 
staring  me  in  the  face.  The  boy  was 
expiring  right  in  front  of  me.  I had 
never  seen  such  suffering  and  grief. 
I had  never  seen  such  deprivation. 
This  lovely  child  of  God  was  dying. 

Roger  suggested  to  the  father 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  boy  to 


be  taken  to  the  hospital  immediate- 
ly. The  hospital  was  two  hours 
away  in  the  town  of  Malaybalay.  It 
had  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  there  because  the  roads,  which 
just  a few  weeks  earlier  were  dry 
and  parched,  had  become  mud 
holes  because  of  the  rain.  Soil  had 
washed  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  making  travel  extremely 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 
Public  transportation  had  been 
slowed  to  a halt  with  'jeepneys' 
stuck  in  mud  up  to  their  wheel 
wells.  Fortunately,  Denise  and  I had 
Scarboro  Missions'  jeep  with  us,  so 
all  hope  of  getting  the  boy  to  a doc- 
tor was  not  lost.  But  the  father  was 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  hospital.  I 
could  not  understand  at  the  time 
such  strange  behaviour.  I told  Roger 
we  should  just  take  the  boy  anyway. 


While  in  the  Philippines,  Paul  Badali  took  many  photos,  including  these  of  a meet- 
ing of  the  Manobo  people  (next  page)  and  of  a father  and  his  sons  (below). 


that  day  it  was  terribly  hot  and  humid.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  escape  from  the  muggy  weather. 
Still,  it  was  better  than  the  nine  month  drought  that 
had  just  inflicted  the  region.  My  wife,  Denise,  and  I were  visiting 
Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  a fellow  Scarboro  missioner  working  with  us  in 
the  Philippines  on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Little  did  I know  that 
this  simple  visit  would  change  the  attitudes  and  outlook  I had 
on  my  life,  and  how  I perceived  others. 


We  were  visiting  Roger  at  his 
parish  in  San  Fernando  far  up  in  the 
mountains.  The  village  had  been  hit 
hard  by  the  drought.  The  harvest 
did  not  yield  what  was  needed  for 
the  villagers'  subsistence.  Worst  of 
all,  people  were  now  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  having  consumed  unfit 
water.  I had  been  told  that  illness 
arid  death  were  affecting  many  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  San  Fernan- 
do. It  was  very  difficult  to  know 
how  to  respond  when  it  was  so 
prevalent,  and  when  I was  so  unac- 
customed to  that  reality.  Deep  down 
inside  I had  hoped  I would  never 
have  to  deal  with  it. 

I awoke  to  the  sounds  of  unusual 
commotion  coming  from  beneath 
my  room  in  the  church  house.  I 
went  downstairs  to  where  the  com- 
motion was  coming  from  and  there 
on  a table  lay  a two-year-old  boy 
with  his  father  at  his  side  comfort- 
ing him.  People  were  mulling 
around  offering  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  As  I went 
nearer  I noticed  what  all  the  turmoil 
was  about.  The  little  boy's  stomach 
was  the  size  of  a basketball.  He  was 
yellowish  in  colour.  1 looked  into  his 
eyes  that  were  also  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  I could  see  a cold  fear. 
He  was  completely  puzzled  as  to 
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but  Roger  insisted  that  we  give  the 
boy's  father  time  to  make  a decision. 
Roger  informed  the  father  that  the 
offer  was  still  open,  and  that  we 
would  wait  for  his  reply. 

Denise  and  I approached  the 
dying  child  with  comforting  looks 
of  sympathy  and  concern,  but  I 
knew  these  were  of  no  real  help. 
Quietly,  we  prayed  that  whatever 
was  hindering  the  father  from  mak- 
ing the  decision  to  go  to  the  hospital 
would  be  lifted  so  that  his  son  could 
be  saved.  The  little  boy  was  now 
unable  to  cry.  He  could  only  gasp, 
and  occasionally  I could  hear  a faint 
squeal  coming  from  his  throat. 
Roger  approached  the  boy's  father 
once  more  with  the  offer.  With  a 
look  of  exhaustion  on  his  face,  he 
finally  conceded  to  going  to  the 
hospital.  So  off  we  went  down  the 
mountain  in  our  jeep  with  the  boy 
and  his  father. 

The  rain  was  now  pouring  down 
in  buckets.  Any  other  time  I would 
have  been  gleefully  praising  God 
for  such  an  act  of  nature.  However, 
in  this  case,  it  was  only  making  our 
journey  more  difficult.  As  we  trav- 
elled down  the  mountain  through 
its  mud-jammed  logging  roads,  I 
could  see  in  the  passenger  mirror 


the  man  holding  his  dying  child.  I 
became  haunted  with  the  arrogance 
of  judgement:  What  kind  of  father  is 
this  man,  I wondered.  What  kind  of 
father  allows  his  child  to  be  ill  for  so 
long  that  he  would  be  close  to 
death?  Then,  to  top  it  off,  refuse  to 
take  the  child  to  the  hospital  until 
what  seemed  like  the  last  possible 
moment. 

My  Christian  compassion  and 
understanding  was  stuck  in  the 
mud  along  with  the  tires  of  our  jeep. 
After  we  were  freed  and  we  were 
trudging  down  the  road,  I asked 
God  why  this  boy  should  have  to 
die  at  the  expense  of  his  father's 
foolishness.  I believed  that  this  was 
the  negligence  of  a selfish  man.  I 
was  unable  to  see  beyond  this 
judgement. 

We  finally  arrived  at  the  little, 
rustic  but  functional  hospital  in 
Malaybalay.  The  father  immediately 
rushed  the  boy  into  doctor's  care. 

An  operation  was  needed  to  clear 
the  boy's  intestines  of  whatever  was 
blocking  the  passage.  I was  horri- 
fied to  hear  that  a ball  of  worms  was 
removed.  During  the  drought,  the 
little  water  that  is  available  is  conta- 
minated with  a variety  of  organ- 
isms. For  this  little  boy,  the  life- 


Fr.  Roger  Brennan 
(far  right)  with  the 
Manobo  tribal  people 
of  the  Philippines. 
After  several  years  of 
service  in  both  the 
Philippines  and  in 
Canada,  Roger  is  now 
doing  mission  in 
China. 


giving  qualities  of 
water  had  become 
life-threatening 
parasites. 

Two  days  later 
we  visited  the  boy 
and  his  father  at  the 
hospital.  The  boy 
had  a lengthy  inci- 
sion across  his  belly, 
but  he  was  no 
longer  bloated,  no 
longer  yellow  and  he  was  crying 
instead  of  gasping.  The  doctor 
assured  us  that  the  boy  would 
recover.  I noticed  that  Roger  gave 
the  boy's  father  some  money  for 
food  and  then  paid  the  bill  at  the 
cashier,  informing  them  that  he 
would  pay  for  any  other  treatment 
the  boy  might  need.  Afterwards,  I 
asked  Roger  how  much  the  bill  was. 
He  said  that  he  had  already  paid  six 
thousand  pesos  (approx.  CDN$300) 
for  the  child’s  operation  and  for  the 
two  days  spent  at  the  hospital  for 
recovery.  He  assured  me  the  bill 
would  be  much  more  before  the  boy 
is  released. 

I Had  Missed  The  Point 

As  we  travelled  back  up  the 
mountain  I had  time  to  think  about 
what  had  happened.  I had  time  to 
reflect  on  the  context  in  which  these 
events  took  place.  I realized  that 
during  the  course  of  these  events 
my  heart  had  hardened.  I had 
missed  the  point.  Just  like  the  apos- 
tles, I walked  with  Christ  but  never 
really  understood.  It  was  plain  and 
simple  but  it  never  hit  home.  The 
apostles  only  spent  three  years  with 
Jesus.  It  was  not  a long  time  but  the 
experience  changed  their  lives.  I had 
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only  been  in  the  Philippines  for  six 
months  at  that  time,  and  this  one 
experience  changed  my  life.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not  the  time  spent  that 
changes  one's  life,  but  the  experi- 
ence that  God  allows  you  to 
encounter  and  your  openness  to  the 
fruits  of  that  encounter. 

The  man  that  I had  so  arrogantly 
judged  was  a victim  of  the  ravages 
of  poverty.  I observed  his  situation 
and  questioned  his  actions  from  a 
middle  class  Canadian  perspective. 
My  attitude  was  one  that  comes 
from  a lifestyle  that  is  full  of 
options.  The  moment  I was  born 
here  in  Canada  I was  given  a 
lengthy  list  of  options  to  choose 
from.  My  options  are  certainly  more 
vast  than  what  most  people  have  in 
the  entire  world.  Options  like  free 
schooling  and  the  ability  and  free- 
dom to  go  to  school.  The  option  of 
having  two  or  three  meals  a day,  or 
even  more  if  I choose.  The  option  of 
clean  drinking  water.  The  option  of 
going  to  the  doctor  when  I am 
sick — I need  not  die  from  a simple 
ailment  that  for  lack  of  medical 
options  has  become  a vicious  dis- 
ease. I may  not  have  a lot  of  money 
or  material  possessions,  but  I have 
the  wealth  and  privilege  of  having 
an  abundance  of  options. 


I MAY  NOT  HAVE  A LOT 
OF  MONEY  OR  MATERIAL 
POSSESSIONS,  BUT  I HAVE 
THE  WEALTH  AND 
PRIVILEGE  OF  HAVING  AN 
ABUNDANCE  OF  OPTIONS. 


Personal  Financial 
Record  Booklet 


> Keeping  our  financial  affairs  in  order  can 
be  a very  loving  service  to  our  family  and 
friends.  This  little  record  booklet  will  help 
you  do  that;  it  will  help  you  to  be  a good 
steward  of  what  has  been  given  to  you. 

I For  your  free  personal  copy,  mail  this 
coupon  to  Scarboro  Missions  today! 

Or  call  (416)  261-7135,  extension  142. 


Yes! 


! Please  send  me  my  free  Record  Booklet.  Mail  to: 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 


Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

H=  — I 


Sometimes  I feel  that  my  options 
are  limited.  I have  often  heard 
myself  complain  about  what  others 
have  that  I do  not.  I complain  that  I 
don't  have  enough  cash  to  go  out  for 
a beer  with  friends;  that  we  can't 
afford  something,  or  that  our  living 
quarters  are  not  as  spacious  or  luxu- 
rious as  some  people  I know. 

However,  because  of  my  experi- 
ence with  the  boy  and  his  father,  I 
came  to  realize  that  there  is  a vast 
difference  when  one  compares 
Canadian  reality  to  Third  World 
reality.  The  standard  of  living  for 
the  poor  in  the  Philippines  falls 
below  ivhat  is  necessary  to  survive. 
They  are  unable  to  obtain  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  food, 
clothing  and  shelter. 

Such  deprivation  strips  you  of 
your  options.  A change  in  circum- 
stances could  endanger  your  family 
and  yourself.  At  one  moment  you 
are  able  to  eat  three  meals  a day. 
Then  your  child  falls  ill.  The  next 
moment  the  cost  of  medical  care  has 
absorbed  your  last  peso.  There  is  no 
food  for  the  next  week,  or  possibly 
the  next  month.  The  very  few 
options  you  had,  have  just  run  out! 

The  dying  boy  had  only  one 
option  left.  That  option  was  to  die. 


The  father  knew  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  get  medical 
treatment  for  his  son  because  he 
simply  had  no  money.  During  a 
good  harvest  year  he  might  have 
made  35  pesos  a day.  The  drought 
canceled  the  option  of  his  earning  a 
living  that  year.  When  the  boy's 
symptoms  became  physically  obvi- 
ous, I'm  sure  his  parents  must  have 
tried  every  remedy  known  to  them 
to  restore  the  boy's  health.  This 
loving  father  then  carried  his  son 
from  their  remote  village  for  two 
hours  in  order  to  get  to  the  church 
house  hoping  that  someone  there 
could  intervene. 

Someone  did  intervene  that  day. 
The  boy  was  healed,  and  we — Scar- 
boro missioners  and  benefactors — 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
one  of  God's  children.  Not  only  that, 
but  I learned  something  I will  never 
forget.  I really  do  have  a wealth  of 
options  compared  to  others  who 
have  few,  or  even  worse,  no  options 
at  all.oo 

Paul  and  Denise  Badali  returned  to 
Canada  after  serving  in  the  Philippines 
for  one  year.  Paul  is  now  pursuing 
studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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Missionary  Kids  Create  A Third  Culture 


"third  culture  kid" 

(TCK)  picks  up  some  of 
the  culture  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they're  living,  and 
some  of  their  parent's  culture,  and 
creates  a third  culture. 

Missionary  kids  (MKs)  are  third 
culture  kids,  and  Robert  Ellis  is  the 
perfect  example  of  a missionary  kid. 
Born  in  Taiwan  to  Canadian  par- 
ents, he  spent  over  13  of  his  first  17 
years  in  that  Asian  country,  return- 
ing to  Canada  for  a number  of  short 
furloughs  and  a few  longer  ones, 
including  grades  three  and  then  ten. 
His  family  returned  to  Ontario  per- 
manently in  time  for  him  to  enter 
Grade  13.  Now  20,  Ellis  is  a second- 
year  fine  arts  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph. 

Ellis'  school  history  is  a checker- 
board of  change,  from  Taiwanese 
kindergarten,  furloughs  in  Canada, 
correspondence  courses,  commuting 
to  missionary  school  and  boarding 
away  for  high  school. 

He  took  all  the  changes  in  stride 
until  he  returned  to  Canada  with  his 
family  for  Grade  10.  He  calls  it  "the 
biggest  jolt"  he  ever  experienced, 
and  says  "you  don't  meet  the  cul- 
ture 'til  you  go  to  school,"  dismiss- 
ing earlier  visits  to  Canada  to  visit 
his  grandmother. 

He  made  a good  friend  that  year 
and  says  that  was  crucial:  "You 
can't  just  ask  questions  of 
anybody."  Ironically,  he  credits  the 
year  in  Canada  for  easing  his  next 
two  years  back  in  Taiwan,  saying,  "I 
fit  in  better." 

He  had  the  option  of  starting 
university  when  his  family  moved 
to  Canada,  but  opted  for  Grade  13. 


The  high  school  was  familiar  and 
Ellis  says  "it  was  one  less  transition 
to  make.  I was  totally  comfortable  in 
Grade  13." 

A difference  in  ages 

Glenn  Taylor  is  the  director  of 
counseling  and  extension  ministries 
at  Toronto's  Missionary  Health 
Institute.  In  speaking  of  the  traumas 
MKs  face,  he  says  age  helps  deter- 
mine what  stresses  the  kids  will  feel. 
For  younger  children,  the  transition 
to  another  culture  is  usually  easier, 
Taylor  says,  because  their  parents 
are  their  most  important  communi- 
ty. The  security  of  family  makes  up 
for  whatever  changes  occur.  The 
more  the  child  enters  adolescence, 
the  harder  the  transition.  Taylor 
attributes  this  to  the  general  confu- 
sion of  adolescence,  where 
teenagers  are  trying  to  establish 
their  identity,  and  where  peers  and 
friends  have  so  much  influence. 

Chania  Bailey,  6,  and  her  sister 
Michelle,  4,  illustrate  the  concerns  of 
children.  Last  summer  the  girls 
spent  three  weeks  at  a retreat  centre 
where  their  parents  were  attending 
a conference  for  outgoing  mission- 
aries. (See  story  in  the  October  '93 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine.) 
This  followed  weeks  of  living  with 
family  friends  as  their  parents 
packed  up  and  left  their  home  just 
outside  of  Montreal  in  preparation 
for  mission  in  Jamaica. 

Judy  Stiers,  who  worked  with 
Chania  and  Michelle  at  the  confer- 
ence, spent  a lot  of  time  subtly 
addressing  their  upcoming  move  to 
Jamaica.  The  girls  drew  a mural 


with  Canada  on  one  end,  Jamaica  on 
the  other  and  an  ocean  in  the  mid- 
dle. Judy  Stiers  was  excited  the 
second  week  when  Chania  seemed 
ready  to  put  a friend  on  the  Jamaica 
side,  but  then  she  backed  off  and 
left  it  without  people  for  a while 
longer. 

At  the  swimming  pool,  a com- 
ment was  made  about  home. 
Michelle  casuallv  remarked  that 

j 

they  had  no  home  anymore.  How- 
ever, later  in  the  day,  Chania  spoke 
to  Michelle  about  how  things  would 
be  in  their  Jamaica  home.  Their 
mother,  Wendy  Bailey,  seemed 
gratified  for  this  small  sign  that  her 
daughters  were  accepting  what  lay 
ahead. 

A look  at  an  older  child 
reinforces  the  truth  of  Glenn  Tay- 
lor's theory  that  age  affects  how 
easily  transition  is  made.  At  eleven 
years  of  age,  Mary-Helen  Skowrons- 
ki  was  just  entering  adolescence 
when  her  family  moved  to  a mining 
community  in  Zimbabwe.  She 
hadn't  wanted  to  go  and  now,  at  17, 
says  she  was  "very  stubborn  about 
not  wanting  to  be  there." 

By  the  time  her  parent's  stint  was 
up,  Mary-Helen  was  sad  to  be  leav- 
ing Zimbabwe  and  now  says  she 
would  like  to  go  back,  knowing  "I 
could  have  had  a much  better  time." 

Part  of  the  problem  was  that  the 
closest  friend  she  made  was  a year 
ahead  of  her  at  school.  A few 
months  into  the  friendship,  her 
friend  finished  at  the  Pentecostal 
boarding  school  and  continued 
elsewhere,  leaving  Mary-Helen 
more  to  her  own  devices  than  she 
would  have  preferred. 
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Philosophically,  they  are  world  citizens.  Often 

THEY  HAVE  SEVERAL  LANGUAGES  AT  THEIR  DISPOSAL. 

They  have  a tremendous  sense  of  mobility 

AND  ARE  OFTEN  CALLED  GLOBAL  NOMADS. 


Coming  back  to  Canada  wasn't 
easy  either.  Her  family  (she  has  one 
older  and  two  younger  brothers) 
returned  not  to  Kingston  as  she  had 
expected,  but  to  the  small  Ontario 
town  of  Marmora.  She  is  still  adjust- 
ing to  small  town  life. 

However,  the  time  in  Zimbabwe 
has  left  a strong  impression  on 
Mary-Helen,  directly  in  line  with 
typical  TCK  experience:  "Sometimes 
I feel  like  I'm  not  Canadian.  My 
friends  haven't  been  there,  haven't 
experienced  it,  so  they  can't  under- 
stand.... I can't  see  myself  staying  in 
Canada  all  of  my  life."  She  spent 
three  weeks  last  summer  working 
with  the  children  of  those  attending 
the  mission  orientation,  furlough 
and  returning  programs  in  Bolton, 
Ontario. 

Missionary  families 

Two  of  the  Morrison-Wright's 
five  children  had  a difficult  experi- 
ence in  Jamaica,  and  so  the  family 
returned  to  Canada  less  than  half- 
way through  their  term.  (See  story  in 
last  month's  issue  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine.)  At  the  Bolton  con- 
ference for  returning  missionaries 
they  were  working  through  their 
regrets  but  didn't  hesitate  to  say 
they  would  try  it  again.  Debbie 
made  a strong  point  of  saying  that 
their  experience  should  not  be  a 
deterrent,  and  that  "I  wouldn't  want 
families  to  think  it's  not  possible." 

The  conflict  came  over  commit- 
ment to  family  and  to  vocation.  The 
work  was  going  beautifully  in 
Jamaica.  Debbie  is  a social  worker, 
and  she  was  the  first  community 
development  worker  in  the  small 
city  of  Porus.  That  meant  starting  a 


literacy  school,  parenting  programs, 
and  counseling  at  the  orphanage. 
Robert  was  the  pastor  of  one  United 
Church  congregation  in  town  and 
two  in  the  nearby  hills.  Much  of 
their  success  came,  they  say, 
because  both  were  involved  in  the 
community  and  could  see  the  area 
as  both  community  and  church. 

"Yet,"  Debbie  says,  "two  children 
of  five  seemed  to  be  really  suffer- 
ing." When  two  daughters  contin- 
ued to  get  sick  before  going  to 
school  in  the  mornings,  the  family 
decided  to  come  home.  Debbie  left 
first  with  four  children,  Robert  fol- 
lowed six  months  later,  and  six 
months  after  him  their  oldest 
daughter  finished  high  school  in 
Jamaica  and  returned  to  Canada. 

The  up  side  of  going  overseas  as 
a family,  Debbie  says,  is  that  "we 
were  able  to  relate  to  so  many  peo- 
ple because  there  were  so  many  of 
us.  It  was  pretty  fantastic."  Also, 
they  broke  down  some  barriers  with 
families  they  worked  with,  as  did 
their  decision  to  return  to  Canada  at 
different  times.  "Lots  of  Jamaican 
families  are  split,  because  of  work. 
They  had  lots  of  empathy  for  us," 
the  couple  reported. 

The  single/celibate 
experience 

Family  considerations  have  not 
been  a big  part  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion experience  where  most  com- 
monly missionaries  were  celibate 
priests  and  religious,  and  where 
even  now,  with  so  many  laity  in 
mission,  the  majority  are  single 
people. 

Glenn  Taylor  says  the  issues 


between  single /celibate  missionar- 
ies and  families  differ  greatly,  but 
there  are  difficulties  in  each.  He 
cites  two  typical  Catholic  reactions 
to  the  loneliness  of  mission.  Mis- 
sionaries alone  in  the  field  might 
bury  themselves  in  their  work  and 
befriend  local  people,  reaching  out 
to  them  to  compensate  for  their 
feelings  of  loneliness.  It  also  hap- 
pens that  when  a missioner  joins  an 
existing  community,  even  members 
of  their  own  religious  order,  she  or 
he  can  fail  to  find  support  because 
the  others  are  so  engrossed  in  their 
own  work.  Taylor  says  sometimes 
community  members  become  isolat- 
ed and  fail  to  relate  to  each  other. 

Family  concerns  are  different 
from  the  single/celibate's  loneli- 
ness and  need  for  community.  Often 
safety  is  the  key  issue  for  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  Taylor  says, 
noting  he  has  recently  counseled 
families  forced  to  flee  Zaire  because 
of  political  violence. 

Yvette  Nobel-Bloomfield,  who 
arrived  in  Canada  from  Jamaica  in 
June  of  1993  for  a three  year  term  in 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  put  the 
safety  and  health  of  her  children  as 
her  chief  concern. 

And  Wendy  Bailey  who  was 
leaving  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with 
her  minister  husband  and  their 
three  children,  all  under  six  years  of 
age,  wass  concerned  about  what 
effect  fear  will  have  on  their  term  in 
mission.  Kingston  is  held  to  be  one 
of  the  most  violent  cities  in  the 
world  and  Wendy's  husband's 
church  will  be  in  a poor  downtown 
district.  However,  they  will  live  in  a 
different,  safer  area.  "I  wonder  how 
I can  be  involved  in  the  life  of  the 
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church  when  I'm  living  somewhere 
else?"  she  asks.  "I'm  afraid  we  will 
be  isolated  living  in  the  nice  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Fear,  however,  is  eclipsed  by 
confidence  that  this  is  a good  move. 
Anthony  and  Wendy  chose  to  enter 
mission  work  largely  for  the  sake  of 
their  children.  "A  different  culture 
is  something  I want  to  expose  my 
children  to,"  says  Wendy.  She  spoke 
of  a previous  visit  to  Kenya  which 
introduced  her  to  how  other  cul- 
tures discover  faith  as  a resource  for 
dealing  with  life,  not  as  a casual 
luxury.  And  the  couple  speak  of 
their  desire  to  remove  their  three 
daughters  from  the  consumerism  of 
North  American  society. 

Anthony  says  that  when  they 
discussed  a vision  for  their  family, 
they  asked  themselves  what  kind  of 
legacy  they  wanted  to  bequeath 
their  children.  They  decided  on  "a 
more  global  kind  of  exposure." 

Looking  to  fit  in 

The  Missionary  Health  Institute's 
Glenn  Taylor  says  this  global  expo- 
sure is  the  strongest  characteristic  of 
third  culture  kids.  "Philosophically, 
they  are  world  citizens,"  he  says. 
"Often  they  have  several  languages 
at  their  disposal."  He  says  they  have 
such  a "tremendous  sense  of  mobili- 


ty," they  are  often  called  "global 
nomads."  He  says  missionary  kids 
are  so  mobile  they  typically  attend 
three  to  six  different  colleges  and 
universities  to  complete  a bachelor 
degree. 

But  the  philosophy  and 
languages  are  not  always  easily 
accepted  in  their  parent's  home 
culture  where  TCKs  can  be  accused 
of  showing  off  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  And  MKs  educat- 
ed at  boarding  schools  abroad 
might  relate  better  to  adults,  and  so 
find  their  Canadian  peers  immature. 
Often,  Taylor  says,  all  these  factors 
lead  them  to  "hide  their  MKness." 

But  sometimes  a new  culture 
means  freedom,  like  that  felt  by 
Ichiro  Okura  and  Kwangne  Chon's 
children  in  Toronto's  multicultural 
society.  The  family  is  in  Canada  as 
part  of  the  United  Church's  Partner- 
ship in  Mission  program  (see  story 
on  p.  16).  They  say  their  children — a 
daughter,  six,  and  son,  four — have 
found  great  freedom  in  Canada,  in 
the  mix  of  nationalities  in  their 
classrooms. 

Taylor  also  points  out  that  TCKs 
need  the  freedom  of  "closure"  as 
much  as  their  parents,  when  they 
ultimately  leave  a country.  He  says 
many  missionary  organizations  now 
provide  plane  fare  for  MKs  when 


"I  wish  I could  protect  her," 
says  Aimee  Morrison-Wright, 
15,  who  recently  returned  from 
Jamaica.  Aimee  is  holding  six- 
year-old  Chania  Bailey  whose 
family  was  leaving  for  that 
country. 


they  are  in  or  finished  high  school 
to  return  to  the  mission  country 
they  grew  up  in.  Robert  Ellis  would 
like  to  visit  Taiwan  alone  next  sum- 
mer. "I  would  like  to  do  that.  The 
way  I've  left  it.  I've  broken  the  chain 
of  leaving  and  coming  back.  It  (the 
trip)  would  help  me  see  that  it's 
different  and  I'm  not  a part  of  the 
process  anymore." 

Glenn  Taylor  is  exploring  the 
many  differences  between  TCKs 
and  Canadian  children.  He  is  part  of 
a seven-member  international 
research  team  which  reports  to  a 
group  of  mission  agency  executives 
about  different  research  questions. 
Currently  this  team  is  using  the 
questions  used  by  sociologist  Regi- 
nald Bibby  and  culture  analyst  Don 
Posterski  in  their  1992  book.  Teen 
Trends,  to  evaluate  whether  TCKs 
respond  differently  from  Canadian 
teens.  Taylor  says  the  evaluation 
will  take  another  year  to  complete, 
but  that  TCKs'  responses  are  differ- 
ent across  the  board.  "They  hold 
different  values,  fears,  expectations, 
ambitions,  desires. 


Tlris  article,  and  the  one  following, 
are  the  last  in  a series  of  articles  writ- 
ten by  Louise  Slobodian  for  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine,  on  the  overseas 
personnel  programs  of  the  Canadian 
Churches  Forum  for  Global 
Ministries.  To  find  out  more  about 
their  programs,  contact  them  at  11 
Madison  Ave.,  Toronto,  On,  M5R 
2S2;  or  phone  (416)  924-9351. 
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( J^Ax\gg  1973,  the  United  Church  in  Canada  has  sponsored  missionaries  from  traditional  ‘reeeiv- 
ing’  countries  to  work  in  Canada.  At  present  the  Partnership  in  Mission  program  includes  peo- 
pie  from  the  Philippines,  Jamaica,  Zimbabwe,  Nicaragua  and  Japan,  all  working  In  different 

centres  across  Canada. 

George  Lavery  of  the  United  Church’s  mission  outreach  says  it’s  time  Canada  learned  to  be  a “receiv- 
ing church,”  and  realize  that  we  have  as  much  to  learn  as  we  have  to  give.  He  says  these  missionaries  are 
invited  “not  just  to  do  their  thing,  but  to  join  us  and  bring  insights  and  perspectives.”  He  says  this  changes  the 
flow  of  ideas  from  north/south  to  south/north,  and  expects  movement  in  this  new  direction  will  only  increase. 


From  one  island  to  another 


Yvette  Nobel-Bloomfield  worries  about  the  health  of 
her  two  small  children,  and  the  overall  well-being  of 
her  family.  She  realizes  her  husband  Denver  might  not 
get  a job  in  Cape  Breton  where  they  are  now  living,  and 
wonders  how  that  will  go.  She's  a black  woman  con- 
tracted to  work  on  women's  issues  with  a Scottish  Pres- 
byterian congregation  in  a province  known  for  its  racial 
conflict,  and  she  knows  there  could  be  struggle  there. 

But  her  faith  is  stronger  than  her  fears,  and  she 
believes  that  she  is  answering  a call  and  that  coming  to 
Canada  is  God's  will.  She  is  here  from  Jamaica  as  a mis- 
sionary. 

At  the  mission  orientation  conference  in  Bolton, 
Ontario,  last  July,  Yvette  and  Denver  had  only  been  in 
Canada  a couple  of  weeks  and  had  yet  to  visit  their  'mis- 
sion' in  Cape  Breton. 

At  33,  Yvette  has  been  a pastor  in  an  urban  setting  for 
ten  years.  She  had  been  considering  a move  to  rural 
Jamaica  when  the  chance  came  to  come 
to  Canada,  and  she  laughs  off  any  sug- 
gestion that  this  is  a move  'up'  the  eco- 
nomic ladder  for  her:  "I'm  going  to  a 
town  with  serious  unemployment.  My 
husband  has  come  not  sure  if  he  can 
work.  This  was  not  a call  for  material 
gain." 

Her  definition  of  mission  is  "to  be  able 
to  conduct  a holistic  ministry  among  the 
people  of  God  within  a particular  place 
in  time."  The  emphasis  on  holistic  means 
"to  care  for  the  total  man,  woman  and 
child." 

She  is  concerned  whether  she  will  be 
accepted  as  a woman  and  with  her  style 
of  ministry.  And  she  knows  she  is  walk- 
ing in  as  a stranger,  without  an  immedi- 
ate support  group.  She  hopes  her  family 


will  last  the  three  years  they  have  been  assigned. 

But  there  are  bright  spots.  A woman  was  requested 
for  the  region  she  will  be  in,  so  she  knows  she  is  wanted 
and  there  is  support  there.  Her  oldest  child,  Andrew, 
will  begin  kindergarten  in  Canada,  and  she  hopes  both 
he  and  his  little  sister  learn  some  French.  She  and  Den- 
ver— who  teaches  business  at  a high  school  in  Jamaica — 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  work  as  an  organist  or  music 
director  at  a local  church.  He  is  planning  to  take  on  a 
support  role  and  take  care  of  his  family. 

Yvette  knows  that  women's  issues  of  abuse,  inequity 
and  general  discrimination  are  common  worldwide.  So 
not  only  will  she  work  with  her  own  congregation,  but 
she  will  be  involved  in  women's  issues  at  a local  and 
regional  level.  And  her  ambition  runs  deeper  as  well. 
Coming  from  a black  country  and  working  with  a white 
community,  she  hopes  to  help  heal  some  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia's racial  tension. 

Denver  Bloomfield  and  Yvette  Nobel-Bloomfield. 
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Canada  nozv  a 
missionary -receiving 
country. 


One  Family — Two  Stories 


Francis  (Ichiro)  Okura  and  Kwangne  Chon  are  also 
concerned  with  racial  tension,  but  between  two  dif- 
ferent peoples — the  Japanese  and  Koreans  in  Japan. 

They  tell  their  stories  separately,  even  though  they  come 
from  the  same  country,  share  the  same  faith,  have  been 
married  for  almost  10  years,  and  have  two  children. 
However,  though  told  separately,  together  their  story  is 
one  of  profound  conversion  and  commitment  to  justice. 

Ichiro,  who  while  in  North  America  goes  by  his 
Christian  name  of  Francis,  was  born  into  a very  faithful 
Shinto  family  in  Japan.  His  grandmother  was  a Shinto 
priestess  so  the  ties  to  the  imperial  palace  were  strong, 
even  though,  after  the  Second  World  War,  Japan  aban- 
doned the  belief  that  the  Emperor  was  God. 

Still,  despite  his  strong  Shinto  roots,  Francis  found  the 
Christian  faith  unsettling.  "I  found  my  own 
selfishness — that  I was  self-centred,"  he  says,  and  con- 
verted to  the  Pentecostal  faith  when  he  was  a 19-year- 
old  university  student. 

At  university  he  studied  social  science  and  joined  the 
Marxist  student  movement.  "I  traveled  between  Marx- 
ism and  fundamental  Christianity,"  Francis  explains,  but 
when  the  conflict  was  too  great,  he  converted  to  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Japan. 

He  entered  the  Anglican  seminary,  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  began  a "pioneering  mission"  in  an  area 
without  Anglican  churches.  He  spent  five  years  there, 
where  he  met  and  married  Kwangne.  It  was  another  in  a 
continuing  line  of  unorthodox  moves  for  this  man 
brought  up  in  an  orthodox  culture. 

Kwangne  Chon  is  second  generation  Korean  Japanese. 
Her  nationality  is  Japanese  because  of  her  mother's 
blood,  but  her  identity  is  Korean  because  her  Korean 
father  fought  for  Japan  in  World  War  II  and  then  didn't 
have  the  money  to  return  to  his  own  country.  It  is  in 
exploring  her  own  identity  that  Kwangne  calls  herself  a 
missionary  and  Francis  discovered  the  truth  about 
Japan's  relationship  to  other  Asian  countries. 

Kwangne  explains  that  her  teenage  identity  crisis  was 
compounded  by  her  mixed  blood.  She  says  the  Japanese 
are  so  proud  of  their  bloodline,  mixed  blood  is  not 


accepted.  And  as  she  didn't  speak  Korean,  the  Korean 
community  in  Japan  didn't  accept  her  either.  "I  was 
kicked  around  like  a soccer  ball  by  both  the  Japanese 
and  Koreans." 

The  pain  and  anger  Kwangne  experienced  is  evident 
when  she  speaks  of  this,  but  then  so  is  the  serenity  when 
she  explains  how  Christianity  liberated  her:  "Jesus'  love 
caught  my  mind.  I knew.  I understood.  The  Bible  says  I 
am  a citizen  of  heaven." 

Kwangne  says  discovering  Christianity  and  the 
promise  of  heaven  freed  her  not  only  from  the  frustra- 
tion of  not  belonging  to  either  a Japanese  or  Korean 
community,  but  also  from  her  struggle  as  a woman, 
regarded  in  Japanese  culture  as  a secondary  citizen 
dependent  on  men. 

Both  Francis  and  Kwangne  frequently  interrupt  the 
telling  of  their  personal  stories  to  explain  what  they  have 
learned  of  their  country.  Both  have  thrown  away  accept- 
ed histories  and  studied  the  relationship  of  Japan  to  its 
neighbours  and  to  its  own  aboriginal  people.  Both  carry 
a deep  commitment  to  righting  the  injustices  of  these 
relationships. 

They  claim  that  little  is  spoken  in  their  country  of  the 
20  million  Asians  killed  by  the  Japanese  army  during  the 
"15  Years  War"  of  1930-1945  (a  combination  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  and  World  War  II).  No  compensation  has 
been  granted  to  families  and  survivors  to  date. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  men  like  Kwangne's 
father  were  forced  to  build  roads  and  other  features  of 
Japan's  infrastructure.  Francis  and  Kwangne  refer  to 
these  men  as  slaves  to  Japan. 

It  is  the  Christian  involvement  and  cooperation  with 
the  Japanese  government  during  the  war  that  most  dis- 
turbed Francis — so  much  so  that  he  left  the  Anglican 
church  over  it.  (He  was  fired  when  his  bishop  objected 
to  Francis'  talking  about  these  issues  to  his  congrega- 
tion.) He  and  Kwangne  left  Sapporo  and  joined  the  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Christ  in  Kawasaki  after  being  moved  by  a 
statement  signed  by  the  United  Church  Moderator 
acknowledging  church  cooperation  with  the  Japanese 
government,  and  offering  an  apology  to  God  and  to 
Japan's  neighbours. 
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Kwangne  Chon  and  Francis  (Ichiro)  Okura. 


It  was  shortly  after  he  began  work- 
ing with  the  Korean  residents  of 
Kawasaki  as  a United  Church  minister 
that  Francis  experienced  his  second 
conversion:  "I  felt  free  from  the  tradi- 
tional gods,  and  free  from  the  ideal  of 
Japanese  imperialism.  I found  neigh- 
bours who  carried  much  pain  because 
of  this  part  of  Japanese  history."  In  his 
congregation,  Japanese  and  Korean 
children  worshipped  together. 

To  be  foreign  for  the  first  time 

Francis  uses  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to 
criticize  how  poorly  Canadians  accept  newcomers.  He  is 
well  received  when  he  introduces  himself  as  a minister, 
but  gets  little  if  any  notice  when  he  joins  a congregation 
without  an  introduction.  "The  only  people  who  speak 
with  me  are  new  immigrants  who,  like  me,  don't  speak 
English  very  well." 

Only  one  person  has  taken  time  for  Francis.  "He  real- 
ized I couldn't  understand  English  well,  and  spoke 
slowly  and  took  me  out  to  lunch."  It  was  significant  to 
Francis  that  this  man  was  homosexual,  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Community  Church. 

Francis  chastises  Canadian  churches,  saying  "they 
will  not  succeed  until  they  open  themselves  to  newcom- 
ers... by  speaking  with  them,  being  social,  being  good 
neighbours." 

However,  he  says  it  is  a good  thing  for  him  to  experi- 
ence life  as  a foreigner,  because  in  Japan  he  is  always 
part  of  the  majority.  "If  I say  I am  Japanese,  I am  an 
oppressor.  I have  no  experience  as  the  oppressed." 

"I  WANTED  TO  SEE 

Canada  through  the  eyes  of  the  most 

MARGINALIZED  PEOPLE.  THAT  IS  THE  WAY 

to  see  Canada  the  clearest." 


He  is  trying  to  rid  himself  of  patriarchal  or  paternalis- 
tic notions  that  as  an  oppressor  he  can  help  the 
oppressed.  "My  main  issue  now  is  not  how  to  help  them 
(Asian  residents  in  Japan)  but  how  to  change  myself  and 
society." 

It  was  when  newly  arrived  in  Canada  a year  ago,  dis- 
cussing the  pain  of  the  Koreans  in  Japan,  that  Kwangne 
realized  that  she  is  a missionary  to  those  Korean  resi- 
dents. For  the  last  few  years  in  Japan  Kwangne  has  been 
working  with  Korean  women  and  children  "connecting 
their  life  histories."  She  compares  the  experience  of 
Asians  in  Japan  who  had  been  forced  to  learn  Japanese 
to  the  experience  of  Canada's  aboriginal  people:  "Unless 
they  go  back  to  the  past,  they're  empty." 

While  Francis  is  studying  for  his  Doctor  of  Ministry 
degree,  Kwangne  is  connecting  with  Canada's  aboriginal 
women,  listening  to  their  stories  of  lost  identity  and 
language,  and  how  they  are  reclaiming  those.  Kwangne 
has  joined  a native  women's  centre  and  delights  in  the 
craft  circle  and  the  telling  of  stories.  She  is  also  studying 
English  and  next  year  wants  to  study  native  women's 
issues.  She  said  she  specifically  approached  native 
women  because  "I  wanted  to  see  Canada  through  the 
eyes  of  the  most  marginalized  people.  That  is  the  way  to 
see  Canada  the  clearest.  I wanted  to  make  native  friends 
and  to  work  together  with  others  to  exchange  ideas." 

She  is  clearly  delighted  she  has  been  accepted  into  the 
circle  of  native  women,  and  by  connecting  with  Cana- 
da's marginalized  people  she  is  finding  her  own  purpose 
in  Japan. 

"I  believe  that  from  my  history  and  experience,  God 
sent  me  to  live  in  Japan.  I have  a vocation,  a role  to  play 
with  the  Japanese  people.  I was  sent  there  as  a mission- 
ary— for  the  Japanese  and  Korean  people. 
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IN  MEMORY 


*^&olcmd  *^&oberts,  s.f.m. 


r.  Roland  (Rollie)  Roberts, 
died  peacefully  on  Friday, 
February  11,  at  Centenary 
Hospital  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
Fr.  Roberts  was  born  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  on  September 
18, 1905,  the  son  of  George  and 
Catherine  Roberts.  Ordained  to 
the  priesthood  on  September  23, 
1933,  he  was  the  first  priest  from 
Western  Canada  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Unable  to  go  to 
China  because  of  illness,  he 
served  three  years  at  Vancouver's 
Chinese  Catholic  Mission  and  in 
1935  was  appointed  National 
Director  of  the  Pontifical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Childhood  for 
English-speaking  Canada.  He 
held  this  latter  post  until  1951 
when  he  became  responsible  for 
the  Promotion  Department  of 
Scarboro  Missions  in  Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario. 

At  the  age  of  56,  Fr.  Rollie  was 
appointed  to  overseas  mission 
service  and  on  July  7, 1962,  he 
arrived  on  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent in  the  West  Indies  as  pastor 
of  St.  Benedict's  parish  in  George- 
town. He  served  there  until  July, 
1993,  when  he  returned  to  Canada 
because  of  ill  health. 

Fr.  Roberts  lived  a long  and 
full  life  as  a missionary  priest.  The 
monument  he  leaves  behind  is  a 
spirit  of  loving  service  and  com- 
passion for  the  little  ones  of  St. 
Vincent.  The  Mass  of  the  Resur- 
rection was  held  on  February  15 
in  the  Scarboro  Missions  chapel. 
Burial  was  in  the  priests'  cemetery 
on  the  grounds  of  the  St. 
Augustine's  Archdiocesan  Semi- 
nary. May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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//  T OOKING  BACK , I FIND  PLENTY  OF  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER." 

So  began  the  recollections  ofFr.  Roland  (Rollie)  Roberts 
in  1983  as  he  reminisced  about  his  50  years  as  a priest: 

"My  problem  is  to  pick  out  the  one 
thing  that  overshadows  the  rest.  I was 
thrilled  the  day  the  St.  Benedict's  Day 
Nursery  opened.  When  the  Infant 
Hospital  opened  its  doors,  I felt  that  I 
had  reached  the  apex  of  my  ministry 
to  God's  Little  People  in  the  Central 
and  North  Windward  area  of  St.  Vin- 
cent. Perhaps  I did.  I don't  know.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  neither  one  of 
these  is  the  event  that  is  uppermost  in 
my  memory.  That  event  took  place  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  April,  1962. 

"We  were  preaching  each  weekend 
in  the  parishes  of  the  Halifax  Archdio- 
cese. I had  passed  my  25th  anniver- 
sary of  priesthood — a priesthood 
dedicated  to  the  foreign  missions,  but 
I had  yet  to  experience  what  that 
meant.  All  my  priesthood  to  that  date 
had  been  spent  in  Canada. 

"In  those  days,  in  the  Halifax  Basilica  rectory  where  we  were  staying, 
personal  mail  was  distributed  in  the  common  room  after  lunch.  This  particu- 
lar day  I received  a letter  from  Scarboro  Missions.  I vividly  recall  the  sudden 
impulse  to  read  that  letter  right  then  and  there.  I did,  and  I let  out  a yell,  'I'm 
going  to  the  missions!'  A young  priest  who  was  present  spoke  up,  'Roberts, 
you're  too  old  to  go  anywhere.'  I was  almost  57." 

When  he  first  went  to  Georgetown  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  Fr. 

Roberts  had  no  experience  in  overseas  missionary  work.  "I  was  really 
at  loose  ends  and  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  he  recalled.  He  started  off  by 
walking  around  the  city  of  Georgetown  and  discovered  something  that  real- 
ly astounded  him.  "In  many  of  the  little  wooden  homes,  I would  find  a child 
tied  to  something,  usually  a piece  of  furniture.  The  child  would  be  hungry 
and  of  course  it  was  soiled  and  crying.  I couldn't  understand  it,  so  I asked 
one  of  the  Catholic  women  in  the  town  what  it  was  all  about.  She  explained 
that  the  mothers  had  to  work,  and  there  was  no  place  to  put  the  children, 
and  no  one  to  look  after  them.  The  only  way  they  could  be  sure  that  the  child 
wouldn't  wander  away  and  get  hurl  was  to  tie  the  child  up." 

That  started  Fr.  Rollie  thinking  that  perhaps  he  could  do  something  to 
help  and  led  him  to  establish  a Day  Care  Centre  and  later  an  Infant  Hospital 
in  the  parish.  "After  all,"  he  said,  "I  had  been  National  Director  of  the  Holy 
Childhood  in  Canada  for  17  years."  Today  there  are  165  children  in  the  Cen- 
tre and  the  Infant  Hospital  has  a capacity  for  24  children.  Both  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Corpus  Christi  Carmelite  Sisters  of  the  Caribbean  Region  who 
continue  to  make  St.  Benedict's  a centre  of  compassion,  care  and  hope  for  the 
little  ones. 


So  it  was  that  in  his  early 
years  in  overseas  mission,  Fr. 
Roberts  quickly  gained  a per- 
spective and  understanding  of 
his  role: 

"The  missionary  must 
become  involved  in  the  day- 
by-day  living  of  the  people. 

Their  problems  must  be  his 
problems.  If  they're  not,  he  had 
better  pack  up  and  go  home.  He 
has  missed  the  whole  challenge  i 
the  missionary  vocation! 

"What  is  that  challenge?  It  is  ; 
challenge  of  involvement;  it  is  th 
thrilling  experience  of  being  a 
witness  to  the  love  of  Christ — th 
Christ  who  went  about  doing 
good.  If  through  the  rectory  win 
dow  you  watch  the  poor  getting 
poorer,  the  unlearned  receiving  : 
learning,  the  hungry  day  by  day 
becoming  more  hungry,  but  do  i 
venture  forth  to  make  personal 
contact  with  the  poor,  the  unlovi 
the  hungry  and  the  sick,  then  jus 
go  home  and  forget  about  being 
missionary.  You'll  not  find  the 
solution  to  the  people's  problems 
from  behind  a glass  curtain.  You’ll 
find  it  down  there  with  the  peo- 
ple!"^ 


Above:  The  children  of  St.  Benedict's  and  trained  childcare  workers  wish  Fr.  Rollie  a 
happy  87th  birthday.  Top  of  the  page:  St.  Benedict's. 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  Anthony  H.  Dickson , Bishop  of  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

wish  to  extend  my  own  personal  gratitude  for  all  that  the  Scarboro  Fathers  have  done  to  build  up  the  church 
and  to  enable  the  church  to  serve  the  people  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines  and  those  of  other  English- 
speaking  Caribbean  territories.  It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines  from  January  1971  to  January  1990. 

There  were  some  fine  priests  there  during  those  years.  Among  them  was  Fr.  Rollie  Roberts.  Shortly  after  I 
arrived  in  the  diocese,  Rollie  took  me  to  visit  shut-ins  whom  he  visited  each  month.  This  involved  climbing  hills 
and  descending  into  valleys,  crossing  rivers  and  being  scorched  on  the  long  dusty  plains.  By  the  end  of  these  visits 
I was  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  I wondered  how  someone  30  years  older  than  I could  do  this  every  month. 

Rollie  manifested  extraordinary  zeal  as  he  ministered  to  his  parishioners  in  St.  Benedict's.  Adults,  youth,  chil- 
dren and  infants  were  the  subjects  of  his  ministry  over  so  many  years.  The  Infant  Hospital  and  Day  Care  Centre 
are  testimony  to  his  care  and  compassion... 

I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Rollie  a few  times  after  my  departure  from  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  While 
saddened  by  the  news  of  his  death,  I nevertheless  rejoiced  that  he  has  gone  to  the  Lord  to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  Life 
and  Love  with  his  Creator  and  Redeemer." 
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Mark  Nyvlt  working  on  a community 
development  project  with  a Dominican 
friend.  1991. 


Scarboro  missioner,  Fr.  Lou  Quinn, 
saying  adios  to  the  group  leaders  as 
another  group  heads  home  to  Canada. 


Missionary  work  is  part  of 
my  congregation's 
charism.  In  1843,  a few 
years  atter  our  congregation  was 
founded  in  Namur,  Belgium,  our 
first  superior  general  sent  five  sisters 
to  Lockport,  New  York.  Later  on, 
five  sisters  went  to  the  Belgian 
Congo,  now  Zaire. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Mary  of  the  Canadian  Province 
have  fulfilled  their  missionary 
option  through  a missionary  training 
program  for  young  adults  aged  20  to 
35.  It  was  in  1983  that  Sister  Frangois 
Sabourin  (Hermana  Francisca)  and  I 
left  with  four  young  women  for  a 
six-week  project  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Before  leaving,  we 
received  instruction  from  a mission- 
ary association  in  Montreal. 

Yes,  we  took  quite  a risk  in  going 
to  a foreign  country  without  know- 
ing a single  person  there,  but  what  a 
beautiful  risk! 

At  the  end  of  our  stay,  in  June 
1983,  we  were  warmly  received  in 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  When  we  left, 
without  knowing  if  we  would  ever 
return,  Fr.  Louis  Quinn — a Scarboro 
missionary  who  has  been  serving  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  last 


40  years — gave  us  a letter  encourag- 
ing us  to  continue  our  project  which 
was  aimed  at  raising  awareness 
among  young  Canadians.  The  letter 
said  in  part: 

Dear  friends, 

One  day,  I would  like  to  see  us 
living  under  one  flag  in  the  name  of 
humanity  without  borders,  respect- 
ing and  encouraging  one  another, 
with  the  richness  found  in  each  cul- 
ture. Silvio  Rodriguez,  a Cuban, 
sings  about  “a  bonding  of  nations 
that  would  banish  forever  isola- 
tion." We  just  need  more  people  like 
you  to  make  this  dream  come  true. 

I hope  your  experience  here  has 
given  you  other  reasons  to  seek  new 
horizons  that  include  people  such  as 
those  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  in  particular,  those  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa.  You  got  to  know  the  best 
there  is:  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas — open,  uncomplicated,  gener- 
ous, hardworking  and  affectionate 
men,  women  and  children,  who 
deserve  better.  I am  certain  that 
from  now  on  they  will  count  on  a 
new  voice  to  defend  them  and  help 
fulfill  the  aspirations  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Third  World. 

Padre  Luis  Quinn 

Since  1983, 1 have  been  accompa- 
nying groups  of  15  young  adults 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  each 
year.  The  first  three  weeks  of  our 
stay,  we  live  in  a campo  (village)  in 
the  region  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  In 
this  ten-year  period,  we  have  partici- 
pated in  the  following  projects: 
planting  trees,  construction  of  an 
aqueduct,  a school  and  a medical 
clinic. 
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By  Sr.  Claudette  Brunet 
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The  people  of  Ocoa  have  always 
been  extremely  enthusiastic,  warm, 
patient  and  generous  with  their 
time.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  cus- 
toms are  different  and  that  we  speak 
little  Spanish,  they  always  welcome 
us  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

I would  like  to  thank  the  people 
of  Ocoa;  the  Scarboro  missioners,  in 
particular  Fr.  Louis  Quinn;  and  the 
Hospitallers  of  Saint  Joseph,  in  par- 
ticular Sr.  Mary  Jo. 

We  join  you,  all  the  people  of 
Ocoa,  in  the  belief  that  God  invites 
all  men  and  women  to  live  in  abun- 
dance NOW  and  hereafter. °° 


r 


i 
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An  Incredible 
Experience 


Several  groups  of  students  visit  Consuelo  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  every  year  during  the 
March  break.  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  a Scarboro 
missioner  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  has  helped 
to  coordinate  these  trips  and  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  one  of  the  students. 


Hello  Fr.  Paul, 

...I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  a most 
rewarding  and  spiritual  journey...  I really 
enjoyed  my  trip  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  I would  like  to  return  again  some 
day  soon.  Thank  you  so  much  for  letting 
us  live  and  eat  with  our  Dominican  fami- 
lies. It  was  a most  incredible  experience.  I 
much  prefer  to  live  with  a family  than  to 
stay  in  a ritzy  resort.  I learned  so  much  in 
those  ten  days.  My  eyes  are  open  now.  I 
don't  really  enjoy  living  in  Toronto  any- 
more. It  seems  to  have  lost  its  inner  com- 
passion and  now  relies  on  outer  material- 
ism. There  are  no  friendly  faces  on  the 
street,  only  judgemental  eyes.  1 really 
miss  the  beautiful  people  of  Consuelo. 

Debra  Lee  Miller 


Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  (top  left)  with  one  of  two  groups  to 
Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic,  during  March  break,  1992.  Back  row  (L-R) 
Elizabeth,  Erin,  Jennifer,  Mary  Lynn,  Patricia,  Ginny,  Debra.  Front  (L-R): 
Shireen,  Pascalle,  Chantel,  Tina,  Suzanne,  Robert,  Alain. 


The  second  group  to  Consuelo  during  March  break,  1992:  Back  row 
(L-R):  Heather,  Michelle,  Kristy,  Bernie,  Maria,  Janet,  Sarah.  Front 
(L-R):  Maura,  Sheila,  Pat,  Rosemary,  Stella,  Beth,  Marina. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  1993 


// 


ere  did  it  come  from? 


ere  did  it  go? 


// 


he  most  simple  answer  to  the  first  question  would  be  to  say  that  it  came  from  you,  our  benefactors. 

But  this  short  answer  does  not  reveal  the  very  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  we  Scarboro  members  have 
for  all  of  you.  Once  again,  you  have  accompanied  us  through  one  more  year  of  missionary  service  in 
nine  countries  overseas  and  here  in  Canada.  Each  morning  during  our  community  Mass,  we  remember  you  for 
your  generosity  and  solidarity  with  us  and  we  ask  God's  blessing  on  you  as  a way  of  expressing  our  gratitude. 

In  1993  we  received  a sum  total  of  $3,444,090.  Included  in  this  total  are  bequests  in  the  amount  of  $1,145,398, 
and  donations  of  $1,735,753.  The  remainder  of  our  income  came  from  areas  of  our  work  and  outreach  such  as 
the  Mission  Centre,  chaplaincy,  subscription  fees  to  our  magazine,  lay  auxiliary  work  and  our  annuity  and  edu- 
cational burse  funds. 

The  second  question,  "Where  did  it  go?"  can  be  answered  with  the  two  words,  "Missionary  Community". 

For  1993  our  missionary  work  both  overseas  and  in  Canada  consumed  $2,772,858.  This  sum  includes  the 
amount  we  sent  to  each  of  our  overseas  missions,  and  the  amount  sent  overseas  for  'Special  Projects'.  In  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel  overseas,  we  receive  much  from  the  peoples  and  cultures  with  whom  we  journey  as  mis- 
sionaries. We  have  come  to  realize  that  part  of  our  mission  work  is  to  share  with  Catholics  here  at  home  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard.  This  mission  work  in  Canada  includes  production  of  our  magazine  and  videos  which 
help  us  to  share  our  experience  and  tell  Canadian  Catholics  about  issues  that  adversely  impact  on  the  lives  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the  world.  Mission  work  in  Canada  also  includes  the  outreach  of  our  Mis- 
sion Centre  and  our  visits  to  parishes  and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

As  a community  we  also  have  a responsibility  for  our  members,  for  their  food,  lodging  and  medical  expenses. 
There  is  need  for  upkeep  on  our  home  here  in  Canada  where  many  of  us  live  and  work.  It  is  also  home  to  many 
of  our  retired  members  and  for  those  coming  from  the  missions.  Located  in  Scarborough,  Ontario,  the  building 
complex  also  contains  our  chapel,  administrative  offices  and  conference  facilities,  so  it's  much  more  than  a 
home.  This  community  responsibility  consumed  the  remainder  of  the  monies  we  received — approximately 
$775,829. 

In  1993  one  unusual  expense  incurred  was  the  cost  of  celebrating  our  75th  anniversary.  We  celebrated  coast 
to  coast — from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  been  many,  many  years  since 
our  Society  has  had  such  an  opportunity  to  go  out  to  our  Canadian  friends  and  benefactors  to  thank  you  and  to 
tell  others  in  your  parishes  and  communities  about  our  Society  and  the  work  that  we  do. 

Total  actual  expenditures  for  1993  were  $200,000  less  than  in  1992 — the  result  of  cost  cutting  attempts  on  our 
part.  Despite  this  we  closed  out  the  year  with  an  operating  deficit  of  close  to  $110,000. 

These  figures  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship.  We  are  committed  to  the  mission  of  proclaiming  the  Good 
News  to  all  creation,  and  we  pray  that  with  God's  help  and  yours,  we  will  be  able  to  continue  this  work  on 
behalf  of  our  global  community.  Once  again,  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  partnership  in  mission. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 


Rev.  Thomas  O'Toole,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer  General 


For  those  of  you  who  wish  an  audited  account  of  our  financial  statement,  please  write  and  we  will  send  it  to  you. 


Do  the  poor  of  Latin  America  have  something  to  share  with  us?  What  are  Basic  Christian  Communities ? 

What  does  " option  for  the  poor " mean?  How  has  the  way  of  doing  mission  changed?  Find  out  the  answers  to  these 
and  other  questions  in  this  exciting  video  offer.  Share  the  experiences  of  Scarboro  missioners  in  Peru  and  Brazil. 
Walk  with  them  through  their  neighbourhoods  and  meet  some  of  the  people  they  have  come  to  know  on  their  journey. 


* A Shared  Dream 

Scarboro  Missions’  75th  Anniversary  Video 

Offers  a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face 
of  mission  as  lived  through  our  history.  Only  25 
minutes  in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evange- 
lization to  countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  (VHS  format) 


* A Community  in  Mission 

Priest  and  lay  people,  men  and  women,  married 
and  single — this  has  been  the  makeup  of  Scarboro's 
mission  team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks 
at  this  new  kind  of  community  approach  to  mission 
work.  (VHS  format;  25.5  minutes) 


* Hope  for  the  Journey 


Crosscurrent 


Mission  on  the  Amazon 


With  an  offering  of  only  $45  (includes 
postage  & handling)  you  can  receive 
this  package  of  four  half-hour  programs. 

Y(?S,  please  send  me  your  four-video  package. 

My  cheque  in  the  amount  of  $45  is  enclosed, 
piayable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4.  Mail  to: 

Name 

Address 


City/Province 


Since  1961,  Scarboro  missioner  George  Marskell, 
Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in  sol- 
idarity with  the  people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who 
struggle  for  more  just  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. In  this  video  he  talks  about  the  church  in 
Brazil  and  the  phenomenon  of  Base  Christian 
Communities  in  Itacoatiara.  (VHS  format;  24  minutes) 


Armella  Sonntag  served  as  a Scarboro  missionary  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  Together  with  her  husband,  Kim 
Paisley,  she  accompanied  the  people  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb  of 
Chiclayo.  This  video  profiles  Armella  and  her 
involvement  in  the  parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  popular  education. 

(VHS  format;  17 


Bishop  George  Marskell  with  a Base  Christian  Community  in 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


Postal  Code 


I 


Tim  Charrette 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the 
rural  workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner 
Lorraine  Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 
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missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all  creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News  for  all  creation. 
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Yes , I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  ! Missionary  Priesthood  Laity  In  Mission 

Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  160. 


Tim  Richards 


May  1994  $1.00 


People  of  Hope 

Witnesses  to  the  Gospel 
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By  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


About  the  February  edition! 

The  beautiful  images  seen  on  the  cover 
and  on  page  4 of  this  popular  issue  are 
the  work  of  photographer  Raymond 
Lum  and  appeared  in  the  1991  edition  of 
the  Multifaith  Calendar.  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions neglected  to  acknowledge  the 
source  of  these  images  and  we  apolo- 
gize for  this  oversight. 

The  Multifaith  Calendar  featured  12 
symbols  of  different  world  religions 
engraved  in  stone.  These  are  available 
as  cards  and  can  be  ordered  from  33 
Arrowwood  Place,  Port  Moody,  BC,  V3H 
4J1;  (604)  469-1164. 

We  have  also  been  informed  by  read- 
ers that  the  cover  image  is  that  of  the 
menorah  used  in  Temple,  not  the 
Hanukkah  menorah  which  has  eight 
branches. 


In  Memory 

Rev.  Raymond  Shannon  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Kingston, 
Ontario,  passed  away  on  March  23, 
1994,  after  a year-long  struggle  with 
cancer.  Fr.  Ray  became  an  associate 
priest  member  of  Scarboro  Missions 
in  1969  and  served  as  a missionary  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  eight 
years.  He  then  returned  to  pastoral 
work  with  the  Archdiocese,  carrying 
with  him  an  awareness  of  the  poor 
among  whom  he  worked  in  mission. 
He  remained  a friend  of  Scarboro 
Missions  and  his  interest  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  our  Soci- 
ety is  something  we  treasure  and  are 
thankful  for.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


Fr.  Guillermo  Soto,  one  of  the 
first  priest  vocations  from  a Scar- 
boro Missions  parish  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  was  murdered  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  late  February  of  this 
year. 

A prominent  priest  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Santo  Domingo,  Fr.  Soto 
was  the  Pastoral  Vicar  in  charge  of 
planning  and  construction  of  new 
parishes,  and  was  also  pastor  of  the 
San  Elias  Parish. 

His  death  was  clouded  in  mys- 
tery. He  disappeared  on  February  20, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  murder 
only  came  to  light  several  weeks 
later.  The  police  say  he  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  a group  of  five  young 
men  who  disposed  of  the  body, 
weighted  down  by  cement  blocks,  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  His  body  has 
never  been  recovered. 

Speculation  about  the  motivation 
for  Fr.  Soto's  murder  ran  high  as  he 
was  involved  as  a witness  in  a case  of 
fraud  committed  against  the  Pastoral 
Planning  Office.  There  was  also  criti- 
cism about  the  way  the  case  was 
handled  by  the  police. 

Fr.  Soto  grew  up  in  the  parish  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Regia  in  Bani  (a 
parish  formerly  run  by  Scarboro 
missionaries)  and  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1967. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


(_y  f his  issue  of  Scarboro 
_ Missions  is  unique  in  that 

all  of  the  articles  are 
written  by  Scarboro  missionaries 
and  relate  to  the  work  of  our  Soci- 
ety in  some  way.  Most  issues  of  the 
magazine  may  feature  one  or  two 
articles  written  by  someone  outside 
of  Scarboro  Missions  whose  exper- 
tise and  experience  we  want  to 
share  in  that  it  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  mission. 

You  will  also  discover  in  this 
issue  that  all  of  the  writers  and  all 
of  those  written  about  share  the 
common  trait  of  being  'Easter  peo- 
ple'— people  of  hope,  witnesses  in 
our  world  to  the  message  of  the 
gospel.  Like  Jesus,  they  wish  to 
change  the  world  into  a place  of 
justice,  peace  and  love.  In  this  pur- 
suit several  gave  up  their  lives  and 
some  still  struggle. 

As  an  'Easter  person',  Mark 
Hathaway  imagines  a Canada  and 
a world  where  people  not  profits 
are  first.  He  imagines  a world  of 
shalom,  a world  where  peace  built 
upon  justice  reigns.  He  imagines  a 
world  where  community  is  impor- 
tant, where  all  are  brothers  and 
sisters,  where  there  are  no 
strangers  or  refugees! 

We  also  recall  Bill  Smith,  Art 
MacKinnon,  Dan  O'Hanley  and 
Gerry  Heffernan,  all  of  whom  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  know  and 
work  with.  These  were  four  dedi- 
cated and  restless  men  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  world  they 
found  in  Brazil,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Peru  and  Nicaragua.  As  I 
think  of  them  I feel  their  presence 
and  their  zeal  for  justice,  peace  and 
love.  I can  hear  the  anger  and 
indignation  of  Art  as  he  speaks  out 
against  the  unjust  imprisonment  of 


the  youth  of  his  parish.  I can  see  the 
sweat  on  Gerry's  brow  as  he  pushes 
yet  another  wheelbarrow  of  mud 
soon  to  be  made  into  adobe  bricks 
for  the  building  of  homes  for  the 
homeless.  I can  see  Bill  and  Dan  as 
they  walk  with  and  listen  to  the 
poor  farmers  of  Nicaragua. 

There  is  the  centuries-old  wit- 
ness of  Lorenzo  Ruiz,  martyred  in 
Japan,  who  despite  horrible  tor- 
tures was  unwilling  to  deny  his 
faith.  Today's  Japan  is  privileged  to 
have  the  witness  of  Yukinobu  Aoy- 
agi  as  he  and  his  wife  walk  in  soli- 
darity with  immigrants  to  Japan 
who  struggle  to  better  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  families. 

Restless  spirits  all! — unwilling  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo; 
wanting  God's  reign  to  take  root  in 
this  world.  They  make  visible  the 
face  of  Christ  who  daily  challenged 
the  status  quo.  "Repent  and  believe 
the  Good  News"  of  justice  and 
peace  and  love;  the  Good  News  of 
solidarity  and  community;  the 


Good  News  of  forgiveness,  of  our 
dignity  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
God. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  struggles 
and  dreams,  the  joys  and  tragedies 
of  these  people,  comes  an  invitation 
to  you  to  help  us  in  the  process  of 
pondering  our  future.  As  a mis- 
sionary group  within  the  Canadian 
Church,  we  face  tough  questions 
about  our  future.  Some  think  we 
are  in  the  process  of  dying  and  that 
the  end  of  our  Society  is  in  sight. 
Others  disagree  and  cling  to  the 
hope  of  new  life. 

Whatever  the  future,  the  world 
is  a better  place  because  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  because  of  Art  and  Bill 
and  Gerry  and  Dan,  and  all  those 
with  whom  we  have  journeyed  in 
the  task  of  being  "witnesses  of 
these  things"  (Luke  24:48);  things 
such  as  justice,  peace,  love,  forgive- 
ness, hope,  human  dignity,  death 
and  resurrection!  oo 




I 75th  Anniversary  Mugs 

| Yours  with  an  offering  of  $6.00  for 
| each  mug.  Order  today! 

I Yes,  please  send  me mugs 

I commemorating  Scarboro  Missions’ 

I 75  years  of  mission. 

| My  cheque  or  money  order  is  enclosed, 
| payable  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

I 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 

. M1M  1M4. 

■ (Please  print) 

| Name 


Address 
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By  Mark  Hathaway 


Buildin 

in  the  Global 


l 


1LLAGE 


Tozoards  a Nezu  Foreign  Policy  for  Canada 


Shalom  is  a peace  which  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  violence  and  war, 

BUT  A STATE  OF  JUST  AND  HARMONIOUS  RELATIONSHIPS  WHICH  GUARANTEE  TRUE  PEACE. 

Canada's  foreign  policy  must  be  based  on  just  and  compassionate  relationships  with  all 

PEOPLES,  AND  INDEED  ALL  LIVING  BEINGS,  WHO  INHABIT  THE  GLOBAL  VILLAGE. 


( \ or  many  Canadians,  Foreign  Policy  conjures 
up  images  of  diplomats  doing  their  work 
behind  closed  doors,  far  removed  from  the 
concerns  of  common  citizens.  We  still  tend  to  see  foreign 
affairs  as  the  realm  of  professionals  who  deal  with  issues 
far  too  complex  and  delicate  for  wider  public  involve- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  in  the  newly-renamed 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  who  would  like  to  keep  it 
that  way.  It  would  be  a grave  mistake  to  let  them  have 
their  way.  The  world  is  an  increasingly  inter-dependent 
system,  one  in  which  the  division  between  external  and 
domestic  affairs  is  becoming  ever-less  clear.  Policies 
such  as  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  though  technically  in  the  'external'  realm, 
have  a very  definite  impact  on  all  Canadians.  Likewise, 
our  foreign  policy  has  an  impact  upon  others  in  the 
global  village. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  Canadian  government's 
promotion  of  'structural  adjustment'  programmes  which 
require  that  countries  reduce  tariff  barriers,  remove 
subsidies,  cut  social  spending,  and  allow  free-reign  for 
foreign  investment  in  exchange  for  debt  renegotiation. 
These  programmes  have  had  grave  consequences,  espe- 
cially for  the  people  of  the  world's  poorer  nations; 
countless  lives  have  been  lost  through  the  malnutrition, 
preventable  illness,  and  violence  which  these 


programmes  have  spawned.  Ironically,  these  same  pro- 
grammes are  now  being  applied  in  Canada  itself,  with 
dire  consequences  for  our  own  people. 

As  Scarboro  missioners,  we  have  witnessed  the  effects 
of  the  new  global  economics  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  economic  'free-zones'  (where 
corporations  can  assemble  products  without  paying 
local  taxes)  provide  work  for  many,  especially  women, 
but  at  the  price  of  exploitative  wages,  the  erosion  of 
workers'  rights,  and  environmental  degradation.  In 
Brazil  and  the  Philippines,  rain  forests  are  being 
destroyed  to  pay  an  endless  foreign  debt  or  to  create 
new  reservoirs  to  provide  cheap  hydroelectric  power  for 
industries;  in  the  process,  complex  ecosystems  are 
destroyed  and  the  poor  are  left  without  sustenance. 
Everywhere,  unemployment  and  underemployment  are 
rampant.  The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  grows,  harm- 
ing especially  women,  children  and  indigenous  peoples. 
Vital  government  services  in  education  and  health  are 
eliminated  as  more  and  more  of  national  budgets  are 
dedicated  to  servicing  debt.  People's  efforts  are  increas- 
ingly directed  to  the  struggle  for  survival,  leaving  ever 
less  time  for  creativity,  relationships,  and  the  joys  of  life. 
Meanwhile,  governments  become  more  and  more 
authoritarian,  using  strong-arm  tactics  to  implement 
policies  unpopular  with  the  vast  majority.  Human  rights 
are  eroded  as  a result. 
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In  Brazil  and  the  Philippines,  rain  forests  are  being  destroyed  to  pay  an  endless  foreign  debt 

OR  TO  CREATE  NEW  RESERVOIRS  TO  PROVIDE  CHEAP  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  FOR  INDUSTRIES;  IN  THE 
PROCESS,  COMPLEX  ECOSYSTEMS  ARE  DESTROYED,  INDIGENOUS  COMMUNITIES  DISPLACED, 

AND  THE  POOR  ARE  LEFT  WITHOUT  SUSTENANCE. 

Top:  Logging  protest  in  the  Philippines,  1989,  and  the  flooding  of  the  Amazon  as  a result  of  the  Balbina  Dam  project. 
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Sr.  Minerva  Dangaran 


A s Christians,  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  challenge 

CONVENTIONAL  ECONOMIC  WISDOM.  INDEED,  IF  WE  ARE  TO  TRULY  LIVE  OUT 
OF  GOSPEL  VALUES,  WE  MUST  CHALLENGE  A SYSTEM  WHICH  IS  RAPIDLY 
DESTROYING  ALL  LIFE  ON  THE  PLANET. 


We  Can  Make  A Difference 

As  Canadians,  we  all  have  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  way  our  own  government  has  contributed  to  this 
crisis.  Viable  alternatives  do  exist  to  our  current  policies; 
we  must  work  together  to  see  that  these  alternatives  are 
given  serious  consideration.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  doing  so  has  now  arisen:  The  Canadian  government 
has  embarked  on  its  first  major  foreign  policy  review  in 
eight  years.  The  process  began  in  March  with  a parlia- 
mentary debate  and  a two-day  'national  forum.'  It  will 
continue  on  through  June  with  public  hearings  across 
the  country.  This  is  a time,  then,  when  all  Canadians 
should  express  their  opinions  and  ideas  on  how  Canada 
should  act  as  a member  of  the  global  village. 

As  a contribution  to  the  review  process,  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  has  prepared  an  ecumenical  state- 
ment entitled  "Pence  with  Justice  in  a Global  Community" . 
Reflecting  theologically,  the  document  uses  the  biblical 
concept  of  shalom  as  a point  of  reference  for  our  foreign 
policy.  Shalom  is  a peace  which  is  not  simply  the  absence 
of  violence  and  war,  but  a state  of  just  and  harmonious 
relationships  which  guarantee  true  peace.  Canada's 
foreign  policy  must  be  based  on  just  and  compassionate 
relationships  with  all  peoples,  and  indeed  all  living 
beings,  who  inhabit  the  global  village.  The  ultimate  goal 
is  that  of  koinonia,  the  biblical  ideal  of  community. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  Canada  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  model  a new  kind  of  foreign  policy,  to  be  a leader 
among  the  world's  nations.  To  date,  however,  we  have 
not  seized  this  opportunity;  instead,  we  continue  to 
promote  economic  and  political  relationships  based  on 
profit  and  personal  gain.  Given  the  reality  of  a global 
ecological  crisis  which  threatens  all  life  on  the  planet 
and  an  economic  crisis  costing  thousands  of  human  lives 
each  day,  such  a response  is  clearly  not  only  inadequate 
but  deeply  unethical.  True  peace  and  global  security  can 
only  be  achieved  by  addressing  the  vast  inequalities 
which  cause  billions  to  suffer  while  a small  minority 
profits.  True  community  can  only  be  achieved  when  we 
demonstrate  a profound  respect,  indeed  a reverence,  for 
the  ecosystems  which  sustain  all  life.  Human  rights  must 
be  protected  and  promoted  as  an  integral  whole  encom- 
passing economic,  social,  cultural,  civil,  and  political 
rights.  Special  concern  must  be  shown  for  those  who 
have  been  most  adversely  affected  by  the  current  system 
of  exploitation  including  refugees,  women,  children, 
farmers,  labourers  and  indigenous  peoples.  We  must 
cease  to  pursue  limitless  growth  and  instead  strive  for  a 


sustainable,  healthy  life  for  all  in  balance  with  nature. 

Canada's  foreign  policy  can  be  refashioned  to  reflect 
these  values.  Concretely,  some  major  aspects  to  be  taken 
into  account  include: 

1.  Promoting  Equitable  and  Sustainable 
Human  Development 

Canada's  new  foreign  policy  should  rethink  the 
whole  traditional  idea  of  'development.'  Develop- 
ment should  not  be  seen  as  synonymous  with  economic 
'growth.'  Such  growth  often  benefits  only  a small  minor- 
ity while  the  large  majority  of  people  and  delicate 
ecosystems  are  harmed.  Scarboro  missioners  have  wit- 
nessed countless  'development  projects'  such  as  the 
Balbina  dam  in  Brazil  which  have  led  to  the  destruction 
of  both  a local  ecosystem  and  a way  of  life,  leaving  thou- 
sands impoverished.  Canada  must  re-examine  its  role  in 
institutions  such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  World  Bank  (the  latter  of  which  funded  the  Balbina 
project),  to  whom  we  contribute  money  in  the  name  of 
'aid.' 

Instead,  we  should  promote  equitable  and  sustainable 
human  development,  a development  which  empowers 
people  to  live  a better  life  without  degrading  the  envi- 
ronment. To  this  end,  at  least  60  percent  of  our  Official 
Development  Assistance  should  be  allocated  to 
programmes  aimed  at  building  local  communities 
through  small-scale,  sustainable  projects  using  simple 
technologies  and  the  expertise  already  present  in  the 
people.  (Currently,  a large  proportion  of  the  'aid'  budget 
actually  goes  to  subsidizing  the  exports  of  Canadian 
businesses.)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
empowering  women  within  their  local  communities. 
Non-Government  Organizations  such  as  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace 
(CCODP)  and  the  Inter-Church  Fund  for  International 
Development  (ICFID)  already  have  expertise  in  this  area 
which  could  be  further  tapped  by  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  aid  channelled  through  them. 

2.  Protecting  and  Promoting 
the  Integrity  of  Creation 

Our  current  patterns  of  consumption  and  pollution 
have  grown  to  a point  where  the  global  ecosystem 
may  be  irreparably  damaged  within  the  next  thirty 
years.  Concerted  action  by  the  entire  world  community 
is  necessary  to  avert  this  disaster,  a disaster  which  has 
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Canadians  Urged  to  Participate  in  Canada  s Foreign  Policy  Review 

The  Canadian  government  has  embarked  on  its  first  major  foreign  policy  review  in  eight  years.  The  process 
began  in  March  with  a parliamentary  debate  and  a two-day  ‘national  forum.’  It  will  continue  on  through  June  with 
public  hearings  across  the  country.  This  is  a time  for  all  Canadians  to  express  their  opinions  and  ideas  on  how  Cana- 
da should  act  as  a member  of  the  global  village. 

Unfortunately,  the  government  set  March  31,  1994,  as  the  deadline  for  groups  and  individuals  to  indicate  their 
intention  to  participate  in  the  current  review,  even  though  the  timeline  for  the  process  was  not  even  announced  until 
early  March.  If  you  or  your  group  wishes  to  make  a submission,  do  not  accept  this  deadline  as  something  final. 
Instead,  write  to  the  parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on  External  Affairs  and  International  Trade  expressing  your 
desire  to  give  input  and  explain  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the  review  in  time  to  meet  the  deadline. 

In  making  submissions  for  the  review,  urge  the  government  to  be  more  open  in  its  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
and  ask  them  how  they  plan  to  ensure  regular  public  participation  in  the  future.  You  might  also  consider  developing 
one  or  two  central  points  for  your  presentation.  Write  simply  and  directly,  speaking  your  concerns  plainly  and  clearly. 
Emphasize  that  you  would  like  Canada  to  assume  a role  of  ethical  leadership  in  its  foreign  policy  rather  than  simply 
following  the  lead  of  larger  nations  or  dominant  economic  interests. 

Write  to:  Clairette  Bourque,  Clerk,  The  Standing  Committee  on  External  Affairs  and 
International  Trade,  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  On,  K1A  0A6. 

If  you  need  additional  information  on  preparing  a submission,  consult  your  regional  animator  of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and  Peace.  For  other  sources  of  support  and  for  further  information  on  the  review  process 
itself,  write  to  the  Justice  and  Peace  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


already  taken  a devastating  toll.  In  countries  such  as  the 
Philippines,  Scarboro  missioners  have  witnessed  how  a 
tropical  paradise  has  been  largely  transformed  into  a 
desert  in  a matter  of  several  decades.  Despite  this  devas- 
tation, logging  continues  on  a major  scale.  Meanwhile, 
transnationals  such  as  Dole  and  Delmonte  permanently 
devastate  the  soil  through  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
pineapples. 

The  ecological  crisis  is  also  an  opportunity  to  unite 
the  world  around  a common  cause:  saving  the  life  of  the 
planet.  Canada's  foreign  policy  should  reflect  this  goal 
by  promoting  the  United  Nations  Biodiversity  treaty,  by 
working  multilaterally  for  the  prohibition  of  the  patent- 
ing of  biological  life,  and  by  requiring  an  ongoing 
assessment  of  trade  and  foreign  investment  policies  for 
their  environmental  impact.  As  well,  we  should  work  to 
develop  and  strengthen  treaties  covering  carbon-dioxide 
and  ozone  emissions  as  well  as  the  production  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  wastes.  A proportion  of  development 
assistance  should  be  directed  to  environmental  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  along  with  the  development  of  non- 
polluting alternative  technologies. 

Most  importantly,  though,  our  foreign  policy  must 
cease  to  actively  promote  an  economic  system  which 
leads  to  massive  environmental  destruction.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  seems  to  think 
that  they  have  a duty  to  promote  the  interests  of  transna- 
tional corporations,  even  if  this  is  done  at  the  cost  of 
destroying  God's  creation.  Only  widespread,  concerted 
public  pressure  is  likely  to  change  this  orientation. 


3.  Promoting  Respect  for  Human  Rights 
and  Democratic  Participation 

Not  only  is  there  a willingness  to  sacrifice  nature  in 
the  name  of  profit,  the  same  also  applies  to  human 
rights.  Several  years  ago,  the  Inter-Church  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  (ICCHRLA)  was 
meeting  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  discuss 
the  situation  of  Peru.  At  that  meeting,  on  behalf  of 
ICCHRLA,  I pointed  out  the  tremendous  human  costs 
that  had  come  as  a result  of  the  implementation  of  a 
brutal  structural  adjustment  programme  in  that  country. 
Over  half  the  population  now  lives  in  extreme  poverty, 
wages  are  only  a tiny  fraction  of  their  value  several  years 
ago,  malnutrition  is  rampant,  and  many  children  have 
abandoned  school.  Social  violence  has  risen  as  a result. 
Violent  insurrectional  movements  have  flourished.  At 
the  same  time,  the  government  has  grown  more  authori- 
tarian and  civil  rights  have  been  violated  on  a massive 
scale.  Democracy  has  been  effectively  suspended. 

The  situation  did  (and  does)  clearly  demonstrate  the 
link  between  economic  policies  and  human  rights  viola- 
tions; structural  adjustment  has  eroded  the  rights  of 
Peruvians  in  the  political,  social,  and  economic  spheres. 
Yet,  the  reaction  of  our  government  officials  was  to 
praise  the  "economic  reforms"  while  lamenting  the 
"unfortunate"  abuse  of  human  rights  which  was  its 
result.  In  fact,  the  Canadian  government  has  long  pro- 
moted structural  adjustment  policies  through  its  partici- 
pation in  international  financial  institutions  such  as  the 
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i he  Christian  values  of  justice  and  compassion  impel  us  to  find  a way  to 

PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  PROCESS,  AND  PARTICIPATE  EFFECTIVELY. 

The  lives  of  millions  of  people  and  the  health  of  the  global  ecosystem 

DEPEND  ON  DECISIONS  WHICH  LIE  IN  PART  IN  THE  REALM  OF  'FOREIGN'  AFFAIRS. 


International  Monetary  Fund. 

A new  foreign  policy  for  Canada  must  prioritize 
human  rights  over  our  (or  more  precisely,  a tiny  minori- 
ty's) economic  interests.  All  human  rights  must  be  seen 
as  an  indivisible  whole  necessary  for  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  life.  Mechanisms  should  exist  to 
monitor  and  assess  the  human  rights  situation  in  all 
nations,  and  this  mechanism  should  be  accessible  to 
public  participation.  In  cases  where  governments  severe- 
ly arid  systematically  abuse  human  rights,  Canada 
should  cut  bilateral  aid  and  impose  trade  and  invest- 
ment sanctions,  preferably  in  concert  with  other  nations. 
We  should  also  support  the  development  of  a vigorous 
civil  society  in  all  corners  of  the  globe  by  assisting  orga- 
nizations promoting  human  rights  and  participatory, 
grassroots  democracy. 

4.  Promoting  EconomicJustsce 

As  the  preceding  sections  have  already  demonstrated, 
the  promotion  of  a more  just  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic model  must  be  the  foundation  of  a new  foreign 
policy  promoting  shalom.  Essentially,  economics  deals 
with  relationships,  how  we  share  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  life.  As  Christians,  we  mustn't  be  afraid  to  chal- 
lenge conventional  economic  wisdom.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
to  truly  live  out  of  gospel  values,  we  must  challenge  a 
system  which  is  rapidly  destroying  all  life  on  the  planet. 

Canada's  foreign  policy  can  contribute  to  building  a 
more  just  economic  order  by  ceasing  to  promote  struc- 
tural adjustment  programmes  and  by  working  multilat- 
erally  to  eliminate  the  debt  burden  of  poor  nations.  In 
place  of  structural  adjustment,  we  could  promote  'devel- 
opment pacts'  which  outline  specific  targets  in  areas 
such  as  basic  needs,  the  respect  for  human  rights,  gender 
equity,  and  employment  levels.  The  participating  parties 
would  enter  into  an  agreement  based  on  true  mutuality; 
Canada  would  have  specific  targets  of  its  own,  and 
would  agree  to  reduce  its  own  wasteful  consumption 
and  to  support  projects  of  sustainable  development. 

Another  urgent  area  for  reform  is  in  the  area  of  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements  such  as  NAFTA  and  GATT. 


Presently,  these  agreements  are  little  more  than  a 'bill  of 
rights'  for  large  transnational  corporations.  This  needn't 
be  so.  Trade  and  investment  have  a vital  role  to  play  in 
promoting  economic  justice,  but  the  rules  governing 
trade  must  give  preference  to  the  needs  of  poorer 
nations  and  populations.  Human  rights  guarantees  and 
environmental  standards  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
all  new  trade  agreements.  As  well,  these  agreements 
should  include  structures  for  authentic  public  participa- 
tion; they  should  not  take  away  democratic  sovereignty, 
but  rather  invite  participation  in  economic  decisions.  As 
well,  structures  should  be  created  within  the  framework 
of  these  agreements  to  effectively  monitor  and  control 
the  activities  of  transnational  corporations. 

Finally,  international  financial  institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  must  be 
democratized  so  that  the  citizens  of  the  global  communi- 
ty can  exercise  effective  control  over  their  policies.  Cur- 
rently, these  institutions  wield  immense  power,  but 
there  is  virtually  no  way  for  the  public  to  affect  the  eco- 
nomic policies  coordinated  by  these  organizations. 
Canada  should  refuse  to  make  new  financial  commit- 
ments to  these  institutions  until  they  are  deeply 
reformed  or  replaced  by  new,  more  open  structures. 

•Jr  H-  X-  X-  X-  X-  X-  H- 

f \ f oreign  Policy  is  indeed  a complex  subject,  but 
it  is  also  one  which  is  simply  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  'experts.'  The  Christian  values  of 
justice  and  compassion  impel  us  to  find  a way  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process,  and  participate  effectively.  The  lives 
of  millions  of  people  and  the  health  of  the  global  ecosys- 
tem depend  on  decisions  which  lie  in  part  in  the  realm  of 
'foreign'  affairs  .00 

Mark  Hathaway  is  a Scarboro  lay  associate  member  who 
worked  in  Peru  from  1982  to  1990.  Since  his  return  to  Cana- 
da, Mark  has  worked  as  coordinator  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
Department  of  Lay  Association  ( now  known  as  the  Lay  Mis- 
sion Office).  He  is  currently  working  with  the  Justice  & Peace 
Office  as  co-director. 
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By  Tom  Walsh 


(j  f here  is  an  image  that  stands  out  in  my  memory.  It  is  of  our 
newly  arrived  visitor  bent  over  a pile  of  discarded  stones 
searching  with  my  wife  and  youngest  children  for  God  only  knoivs  what! 

The  stones  being  collected  were  to  be  painted  and  then  suitably 
arranged  to  make  a nativity  scene.  Of  course  our  children  were  quite 
enthusiastic  about  this  project  and  became  eager  apprentices  of  Sister 
Zelma.  What  only  recently  were  abandoned  rocks  were  soon  transformed 
into  the  figures  of  the  baby  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  shepherds  and  the  kings. 
Another  stone  became  Jesus'  crib,  while  life  was  breathed  into  a few  oth- 
ers to  create  sheep,  cattle  and  other  animals.  This  hands-on  experience 
also  brought  Christmas  alive  for  our  children  as  they  busied  themselves 
to  complete  the  nativity  with  moss,  ferns  and  pieces  of  cotton. 


Photo  above:  Nativity  scene 
painted  on  large  stones. 
Artist:  Sr.  Zelma  Leblanc. 
Cajamarca,  Peru. 


It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  and  Sister  Zelma  Leblanc  had  come  from  Caja- 
marca in  Peru  to  spend  Christmas  with  Scarboro's  newest  mission  community 
in  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  She  and  Frank  Hegel,  a Scarboro  priest,  had  known  each 
other  and  become  good  friends  during  the  years  they  had  worked  with  the  Hali- 
fax mission  in  Chiclayo,  Peru. 

Sister  Zelma  first  knew  Peru  through  the  people  of  the  northern  desert  city 
of  Chiclayo.  It  was  1967  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Halifax  and  priests  from  the 
diocese  were  responding  to  Pope  Paul  Vi's  invitation  to  send  missionaries  to 
Latin  America.  They  would  be  joining  the  Ursuline  Sisters  from  Chatham,  the  St. 
Joseph  Sisters  from  London,  the  Mercy  Sisters  from  Newfoundland  and  priests 
from  the  Diocese  of  London — all  Canadian  missionaries  who  had  preceded  the 
arrival  of  Halifax  Diocese  to  Peru. 
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" The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
has  become  the  cornerstone. 

This  is  Yahweh's  doing; 
and  we  marvel  at  it."  (Psalm  im 


Of  the  90  Sisters  of  Charity  who 
responded  to  the  Mother  Superior's 
call  for  volunteers  to  go  to  Peru,  a 
group  of  four  was  selected.  Of  this 
original  group  Sisters  Zelrna  and 
Kay  Conroy,  25  years  later,  continue 
their  mission  service  to  the  poor  in 
Peru.  Sister  Kay  is  one  of  the  coordi- 
nators of  Religious  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools,  but  working  out  of 
the  Diocesan  Office  of  Religious 
Education  in  Cajamarca.  She  visits 
with,  animates  and  organizes  work- 
shops for  some  90  teachers  in  rural 
areas,  as  well  as  in  the  urban  area  of 
Cajamarca.  Sister  Zelma,  besides 
being  invited  to  contribute  to  these 
workshops,  was  asked  to  work  with 


teachers  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  art  expression  as  related  to 
the  religious  education  program 
and  the  enrichment  it  brings  to  the 
children's  experience.  From  the 
beginning  Zelma  has  limited  the  art 
materials  to  what  is  available  locally 
and  what  can  be  obtained  at  little  or 
no  cost.  In  this  way  work  can  go  on. 

In  Her  Own  Childhood 

Sister  Zelma  can  remember  being 
encouraged  by  her  Grade  1 teacher 
to  be  an  artist.  And  in  Grade  10  she 
took  an  art  course  that  developed 
her  artistic  abilities.  Later,  her  reli- 
gious community  continued  to  sup- 
port her  as  she  pursued  further 
opportunities  to 
study  art  at  Con- 
cordia University 
in  Montreal  and 
the  University  of 
New  York. 

Being  in  Peru 
challenged  her  as 
an  artist.  There 
she  found  the 
stimulus  to  create 
much  greater 
because  of  the 
differences  in 
culture  and  art 
expressions.  What 
she  was  seeing 
created  an  urge  to 
capture  it  on 
paper.  The  colour- 
fulness of  native 
garments  bright- 
ened her  paint- 
ings. Sensitive  to 
the  strong,  often 
tactile  religious 


Front:  Evita,  Virginia  and  Francisco  Walsh; 
Back:  Sr.  Zelma,  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  Julia  Duarte-Walsh. 
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expression  in  Peruvian  culture,  she 
saw  art  as  a gift  to  these  people  who 
express  their  faith  in  such  an  exter- 
nal way — quite  unlike  our  own 
Canadian  culture  where  we  tend  to 
keep  our  faith  private  and  internal. 

Zelma  also  introduced  art  classes 
to  the  seminarians,  90  percent  of 
whom  are  campesinos  (small  or  land- 
less farmers).  They  have  a primitive 
but  natural  expression,  and  found 
that  the  art  classes  broadened  their 
capabilities  for  observation  to  enjoy 
nature  and  beauty.  This  experience 
led  to  art  classes  with  a new  wom- 
en's religious  congregation  of 
campesino  women  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cajamarca.  These  women  are 
trained  not  in  the  city  but  rather  in 
the  campo — the  rural  areas.  They 
have  a remarkable  ability  to  express 
themselves  naturally  to  the  Lord. 

Sister  Zelma  enjoys  doing  church 
oriented  art,  including  banners  for 
the  chapels.  As  well  she  leads  work- 
shops for  liturgical  art.  In  her  home 
parish  in  Cajamarca  beside  the  hot 
water  thermal  springs,  she  has 
painted  a nativity  scene  on  large 
stones  (see  photo,  page  9). 

Yes,  truly  Sister  Zelma's  hands 
are  a gift  from  God  and  like  the 
rejected  stone  which  became  the 
cornerstone,  her  ability  to  breathe 
life  into  discarded  stones — to  evan- 
gelize through  her  art — is  Yahweh's 
doing  and  we  marvel  at  it!°° 

Tom  Walsh  is  employed  with  the 
Diocese  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador,  and  lives 
there  with  his  wife,  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionary Julia  Duarte,  and  their  children. 
Riobamba  is  the  site  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' newest  mission  endeavour. 


Scarboro  Missions  takes  part  in  the 
1994  Canadian  Christian  Festival 


" I have  said  these  things  to  you  so  that  my  joy  may  he  in  you 
and  that  your  joy  may  he  complete." 

(John  15:11) 


CANADIAN 
CHRISTIAN 
FESTIVAL  IV 

FESTIVAL  CHRETIEN  CANADIEN  IV 

June  23  to  26, 1994 

Copps  Coliseum,  Hamilton  Convention  Centre,  Downtown  Churches 

Worship  Celebrations  * Keynote  Speakers 
Workshops  • Music,  Art  & Drama  • Youth  Activities 
Children's  Programme  * Marketplace  * Fiesta 


The  Vr-;i  \tr  church  of  CanaA.  IV  Duplin  Cor.veakcc  of  Cronnn  ami  Quebec.  CfcK'jn 
».  *l::mi!cn  C.actfc.;  low$lx.\  .Vieujujjie  Cunhsavo:  ■.  Eu&en>  Otiu/ii,  iSeoS 


Scfcrrci  Av-igcjc.  lAj’Jrtiaa  Church  in'  . 
>r.  Anr.v.  The  71a;. ‘.x.  Church*  Canada 


<,«. \rutmn  Cbth’ uiu  ttehud  PC  b u Jivisio/i  vj  GtalilwiJ'ir  Christian  Ptsti'.'als  hit. 


Information  & Registration  (905)525-3100 

P.O.  Box  5"?C29  Jacxson  Station,  Hamilton.  Ontario.  Canada,  LSI'  -»W9  Fax;  <905 >5 2 >-2000 


June  23-26;  Copps  Coliseum,  Hamilton 
Convention  Centre,  Downtown  Churches. 
Information  & Registration:  (905)  525-3100. 

This  year's  festival  features  major 
celebrations  and  key  addresses.  Come 
and  be  challenged  and  inspired  by  world 
renowned  speakers  including: 

• Jean  Vanier,  founder  of  L'Arche 
• Mary  Jo  Leddy,  Regis  College,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Sanctuary 
Coalition  for  refugees 
• Jim  Wallis,  preacher,  teacher  and 
founder  of  Sojourners  Christian 
community 

• Brigalia  Bam,  the  Deputy  General 
Secretary  of  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches 
• George  Carey,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury 

• James  Forbes  Jr.,  Pastor,  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City.  The  first 
African-American  to  serve  one  of  the 
largest  multicultural  congregations  in 
the  United  States 

• Lois  Wilson,  Past  Moderator  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  will  be 
speaking  on  the  theme  of  "Justice,  Peace 
and  the  Integrity  of  Creation" 

Also... 

• Workshops  on  a variety  of  topics 
including  Sprituality,  Scripture, 
Theology,  Church  in  Society,  Family 
Ministries,  Ecumenism 
• Music,  Art,  Drama 
• Special  programs  for  children  & youth 
• Exhibits  by  participants  (representing 
various  Christian  denominations) 

• Celebrations 
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Arthur  MacKinnon,  S.F.M.  1932-1965 

Presente! 


Scarboro  missionaries  visiting  the  Art  MacKinnon  Centre.  Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  1992. 


n June  22,  1993,  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  and  I went  to 
Monte  Plata  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Scarboro  Missions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
to  observe  the  28th  anniversary  of  the  brutal  assassination  of 
Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon...  We  were  passing  the  San  Isidro  Air 
Force  Base  and  Paul  said  that  was  where,  all  those  years  ago, 
they  had  imprisoned  the  young  people  from  Monte  Plata 
whom  Art  tried  to  help. 

Paul  had  been  the  last  member  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  to 
see  Art  alive.  In  fact,  he  had  stayed  overnight  with  Art  and 
left  early  on  the  day  of  the  tragic  occurrence.  Art  had  not 
told  Paul  anything  about  his  visiting  the  prison  to  have  the 
young  people  freed;  of  his  canceling  the  Corpus  Christi  pro- 
cession to  protest  their  arrest;  his  critical  statement  of  the 
authorities  during  his  homily;  or  anything  that  obviously  put 
him  at  odds  with  the  police  and  military  and  gave  them  the 
reason  they  needed  to  take  him  outside  of  town  and  kill  him. 
Art's  violent  death,  in  his  33rd  year,  was  a terrific  shock  to 
those  who  knew  him... 

Our  Mass  of  celebration  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death 
was  beautiful  and  moving.  There  were  hundreds  of  people 
from  the  pastoral  zone,  led  by  Bishop  De  la  Rosa,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  organizer  of  the  event  was  Fr. 
Lorenzo  Vargas,  a young  priest  from  the  zone  who  felt  that 
the  anniversary  of  Scarboro  Missions  and  Art's  anniversary. 


deserved  a big  celebration.  The  opening  song  was  " Arturo 
estri  presente,  presente,  presente;  Arturo  estd  presente,  presente, 
presente"  ("Arthur  is  present,  present,  present").  It  was  a 
stirring,  rhythmical  song  in  the  tradition  of  the  Dominican 
people...  It  was  obviously  a sincere  outpouring  of  apprecia- 
tion and  love  by  Dominicans  who  felt  they  wanted  to  do 
something  special... 

Following  the  Mass,  a huge  crowd  went  in  procession  to 
the  cemetery  a couple  of  kilometres  distant,  for  a service  at 
Art's  grave...  Bishop  De  la  Rosa  appealed  to  the  youth  to  live 
the  fearless  example  of  Art  MacKinnon  in  their  daily  lives. 
There  were  a lot  of  songs  sung  and  prayers  offered,  and  the 
life  and  death  of  this  Canadian  priest  celebrated  joyfully.  We 
were  all  very  touched... 

This  celebration  of  Fr.  MacKinnon  with  the  procession  to 
the  cemetery  has  become  an  annual  event. 

By  Andrew  P.  Macdonald 

Fr.  Macdonald  is  a diocesan  priest  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
now  working  in  the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  a member  of  the  Latin  American  Mission  Program 
(LAMP).  The  first  missionary  with  LAMP,  a program  established 
by  the  Diocese  of  Charlottetown,  he  first  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1968  to  work  with  Scarboro  missionaries  there. 
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Bill  Smith,  S.F.M.  1938-1989 


Presente! 


art  of  the  work  is  to  bring  people  to  another  awareness  that  life  is  precious 
and  that  there  are  things  that  we  can  do.  We  are  not  helpless.  Here  at  home  we  can  denounce  the 
violations  of  human  rights;  open  our  borders  to  receive  people  who  are  driven  from  their  homes; 
be  courageous...  As  Nicaraguans  have  taught  us,  those  who  struggle  never  die. 

They  are  always  present.  We  will  be  remembered  because  we  are  part  of  a process. 

A process  that  did  not  begin  with  us  and  does  not  end  with  us." 

—Bill  Smith,  1989— 


As  Projects  Officer  for  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  & Peace  from  1974  to  1989,  Bill  Smith — 
a priest  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society — was  on  his 
way  to  begin  solidarity  work  with  union  workers  in  Latin 
America  when  he  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Sao  Paulo  Airport 
in  Brazil  on  May  1, 1989. 

In  his  honour,  the  Bill  Smith  Development  Program  was 
inaugurated  by  Development  & Peace  in  1991  and  has  con- 
tinued for  the  past  three  years. 

The  program  is  situated  in  Nicaragua's  Region  Five — one 
of  the  rural  areas  most  affected  by  the  war.  Its  goal  is  to  help 
cooperatives  in  this  area  gain  economic  stability  and  to  assist 
them  in  resolving  urgent  land  tenure  problems.  Part  of  the 
program  was  to  provide  further  training  in  natural  medicine 
and  in  the  area  of  adult  education  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  organization  and  administration  of  cooperatives. 

One  thousand  people  in  12  different  cooperatives  are 
directly  affected  by  this  program  which  is  taking  place  in  a 


country  now  suffering  the  most  profound  crisis  in  its  history. 

Since  the  election  of  the  Chamorro  government  in  1990, 
Nicaragua  has  become  one  of  the  poorest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  expensive  countries  in  Central  America.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  population  live  in  poverty;  620,000  are  dis- 
placed or  live  as  refugees.  There  are  10,000  disabled  people 
and  700,000  children  who  live  in  especially  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

Eight-five  percent  of  the  rural  population  cannot  cover 
their  basic  needs  and  there  are  no  signs  of  significant  recov- 
ery in  the  agricultural  sector.  Cooperatives  have  been  severe- 
ly and  directly  weakened  by  the  policies  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Bill  Smith  Program  has  been  successful  in  helping  to 
develop  and  maintain  14  cooperatives  in  North  Boaco  and 
Cuapa,  part  of  Region  Five. 

Bill  once  said  that  "Solidarity  has  to  be  personalized,  that 
people  have  to  sit  down  and  break  bread  together."  Bill  is 
very  present  and  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
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&bndering  Our  J^uture 


Scarboro  Missions  begins  a year  of  discernment 


f \ ^''hroughout  our  Society's 
history  of  proclaiming 
the  Good  News  in  mis- 
sion, Scarboro  missionaries  have 
lived  the  Paschal  mystery  of  Christ's 
dying  and  rising.  Living  it  helped  us 
to  accept  the  early  difficulties  of 
evangelizing  in  China,  and  the  later 
realities  of  World  War  II  and  Com- 
munism which  forced  us  to  leave 
there.  Adapting  to  new  mission  in 
Latin  America  did  not  come  easy. 
Living  the  Paschal  mystery  there 
meant  trusting  in  faith  that  God 
would  show  us  the  way.  In  time  we 
learned  to  be  in  solidarity  with  the 
life  and  death  issues  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America. 

Over  the  years  our  readiness  to 
'die  to  ourselves'  has  often  been 
tested  when  turning  over  mission 
parishes,  now  matured,  to  a local 
diocese.  It  was  always  hard  to  leave 
the  people  we  loved  and  start  again 
somewhere  else.  In  recent  times, 
whether  in  Latin  America  or  in  the 
Orient,  enduring  the  long  haul  in 
support  of  developing  Christian 
communities  has  once  more  called 
forth  our  trust  in  God’s  Spirit  to 
sustain  and  lead  us. 

Today  in  the  1990s,  we  find  our- 
selves as  a whole  Society  called  to 
enter  into  the  Paschal  mystery,  to 
look  squarely  at  our  reality  and  the 
changes  that  have  been  happening 
to  us.  Some  are  difficult  changes  like 
aging  and  the  declining  numbers  of 
priest  members,  resulting  in  fewer 
missionaries  overseas  and  more 
people  at  home.  Other  changes  are 
encouraging,  like  those  to  our  lay 
missionary  structure,  which  is  now 
more  independent  and  effective. 


Changes,  too,  like  supporting  the 
desire  of  young  people  to  go  abroad 
to  learn  for  themselves  the  issues 
which  concern  other  peoples  and 
cultures,  and  about  living  the 
Gospel. 

Some  changes  have  been  gradual, 
like  those  in  mission  situations 
wherein  local  Churches  have  recent- 
ly become  self-sufficient.  A few  are 
even  sending  out  their  own  mission- 
aries. We  are  not  now  needed  there 
as  before.  About  our  role  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  we 
wonder:  "How  can  we  help  enliven 
the  spirit  of  mission  here  at  home?" 

The  time  seems  right  for  us  to 
address  some  basic  questions: 

• "What  is  the  will  of  God  for  Scar- 
boro Missions  in  terms  of  our  future  in 
mission?" 

• "In  what  new  ways  are  we  called 
to  evangelize  in  the  world?" 

• "How  can  we  be  a faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada 
for  future  missionary  endeavours?" 

In  his  introduction  to  the  1992 
encyclical  on  mission,  "Redemp- 
toris  Missio”,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
wrote: 


"The  mission  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
Church  is  still  very  far  from  com- 
pletion. As  the  second  millennium 
after  Christ's  coming  draws  to  an 
end,  an  overall  view  of  the  human 
race  shoivs  that  this  mission  is  still 
only  beginning  and  we  must  commit 
ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  its 
service." 


To  address  our  present  reality, 
the  General  Council  is  inviting  all 
our  members — priest  and  lay  mis- 
sionaries— to  be  part  of  a discern- 
ment process  over  the  next  year.  A 
special  circular  letter  sent  out  last 
month  stated: 


"The  Council  has  decided  to  con- 
sult the  membership  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society  for  the  future. 

We  are  initiating  a communal 
process  of  discovery  in  prayer  and 
reflection  on  how  God  is  calling  us 
into  the  future.  The  process... will  be 
completed  by  Easter  of  1995.  Our 
objective  is  to  have  a clearer  sense 
of  identity  and  direction  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  process." 


Looking  Back  At  Events 
and  Trends 

The  following  snapshot  of  a few 
historical  events  and  trends  affect- 
ing Scarboro  Missions  over  the  past 
few  decades  may  help  situate  the 
thinking  behind  our  invitation. 

In  responding  to  the  missionary 
challenge  of  Vatican  II,  Scarboro 
Missions,  though  small  in  number, 
accepted  new  mission  challenges  in 
the  world.  Already  engaged  in 
evangelization  among  non-Chris- 
tians overseas  and  the  pastoral  work 
of  building  up  local  churches  in 
need,  we  initiated  such  things  as 
socio-economic  education  projects 
and  programs,  and  the  development 
of  basic  ecclesial  communities.  We 
came  to  know  liberation  theology 
and  the  meaning  of  solidarity  with 
the  poor.  At  home  in  Canada,  Scar- 
boro Missions  committed  itself  to 
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A Message  From  the  General  Council 

L-R:  Fr.  B.  Swords,  Superior  General;  Fr.  M.  Traher,  Vicar  General,  Fr.  H.  MacDougall,  Councillor 


mission  education,  justice  and  peace 
work,  and  the  support  of  ecumeni- 
cal coalitions  working  for  the  poor 
and  marginalized  of  the  world. 
Through  many  worthwhile  commit- 
ments we  learned  to  accept  both 
success  and  failure  in  our  efforts  to 
spread  the  Reign  of  God. 

Since  the  days  of  the  1960s,  with 
Vatican  II  and  many  high  expecta- 
tions, the  Society  has  experienced 
considerable  change  from  within.  In 
terms  of  membership,  we  enjoyed  a 
full  seminary  until  the  mid-60s. 
Missionary  priest  vocations  for  us 
then  went  into  decline.  Shortly  after 
the  decade  of  the  70s  began  we 
would  see  only  a few  priests 
ordained.  In  the  80s  we  had  only 
two  ordinations  and  none  yet  in  the 
90s.  Meanwhile,  during  many  of 
these  years,  we  were  blessed  with 
the  assistance  of  a number  of  dioce- 
san priests  who  joined  us  in  mis- 
sion. 

By  contrast,  in  1974,  after  the 
initiative  taken  at  a Society-wide 
Chapter  meeting,  we  began  to  expe- 
rience a new  phenomenon — the 
participation  of  lay  missionaries. 
During  the  years  that  followed,  both 
priests  and  laity  would  struggle  to 
define  their  relationship  and  respec- 
tive roles.  In  1993  a new,  more  inde- 
pendent structure  for  laity  with  us 
was  created  which  has  quickly  come 
to  be  appreciated  by  everyone.  It 
provides  at  last  a mutually  satisfy- 
ing way  for  priest  and  lay  mission- 
aries to  work  together.  New  lay 
candidates  are  applying  to  join  us 
and  enquiries  are  being  made  for 
missionary  priesthood. 


Looking  at  our  reality  can  have  a 
variety  of  meanings  for  us.  It  its 
circular  letter  issued  last  month  to 
all  members,  the  General  Council 
goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  apparent  that  our  Society 
is  at  a critical  point  in  its  history. 
There  are  endings  and  there  are 
beginnings  in  all  aspects  of  life. 
What  is  God  saying  to  us  about 
endings  and  beginnings?  Some  of 
our  priests,  feeling  the  limitations 
of  health  as  well  as  attrition,  are 
asking  the  question:  'Are  we  dying 
as  a Society?'  What  is  the  sense  of 
God’s  call  at  this  time?  Is  it  to  live, 
to  die,  to  federate,  to  merge?  What 
of  the  new  encouraging  development 
of  our  lay  mission  unit?  Is  the  Spirit 
calling  us  into  another  and  perhaps 
yet  unforeseen  direction?  What  is 
the  next  phase  in  our  life?" 


To  begin  this  year  of  discernment, 
we  are  inviting  all  our  mission- 
aries abroad  and  at  home  to  gather 
in  small  groups  to  pray  and  reflect 
on  our  reality  and  find  where  God  is 
leading  us.  Looking  at  the  general 
Society  data  of  where  we  are  and 
what  we  are  doing  in  mission,  we 
will  see  both  our  present  limitations 
and  our  giftedness  for  the  future. 

We  will  hopefully  recognize  how 
much  God  has  done  through  us  and 
for  us  over  the  years.  Our  desire 
continues  to  be  in  mission  with 
Christ  and  his  Church  to  the  world. 
As  the  circular  letter  affirms:  "We 
believe  'mission'  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  Church  and  God’s  Reign.  It  is 
vital." 


We  Invite  YOU  To 
Participate 

Since  Scarboro  Missions  has  been 
an  important  missionary  expression 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada, 
we  are  inviting  you  our  friends, 
alumni  and  supporters  to  partici- 
pate in  this  process  with  us.  We 
need  your  prayerful  support  and 
suggestions.  We  also  want  to  hear 
from  our  ecumenical  contacts  as 
well,  how  they  perceive  God  direct- 
ing us  for  the  future. 

To  share  your  suggestions  or 
obseiwations,  we  ask  you  to  write 
to  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  2685  Kingston 
Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4. 
Your  input  will  be  shared  with  our 
members.  After  Easter  1995,  we  will 
publish  the  outcome  of  our  discern- 
ment and  take  steps  to  implement 
the  best  recommendations. 

It  is  our  hope  to  move  into  this 
process  with  the  courage  of  open 
hearts  and  minds,  trusting  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  well. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  encycli- 
cal " Redemptoris  Missio"  sets  the 
challenge  before  us  as  missionaries 
and  to  the  whole  Church: 


"The  number  of  those  aivaiting 
Christ  is  still  immense:  the  human 
and  cultural  groups  not  yet 
reached  by  the  Gospel,  for  whom 
the  Church  is  scarcely  present,  are 
so  widespread  as  to  require  the 
uniting  of  the  Churches' 
resources..."  (No.  86) 

"On  the  eve  of  the  third  milleni- 
um  the  ivhole  Church  is  invited  to 
live  more  intenseli/  the  mysterx / of 
Christ,  cooperating  in  the  work  of 
salvation."  (No.  92)°° 
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Daniel  O’Hanley  1939-1991 

Presente! 


hen  a r°bber's  bullet  rang  out  on  a street  of  Managua  on  the  murky  afternoon  of  July  3, 1991,  it  claimed  the 
S ^ y life  of  a man  gifted  with  a restless  spirit.  This  spirit  ensured  Dan  O'Hanley  of  a life  replete  with  diverse  and 

rich  experiences.  His  death  at  a relatively  early  age  was  the  culmination  of  a life  fully  lived. 

A questioning  mind  led  Dan  to  higher  studies  at  St.  Dunstan's  University,  at  St.  Paul’s  Seminary  in  Ottawa,  and  at 
universities  in  Germany  and  Rome.  A few  years  spent  in  parish  ministry  did  not  satisfy  his  searching  mind  and  he  entered 
the  teaching  profession  as  a moral  theologian  at  St.  Paul  University  in  Ottawa.  It  would  seem  that  in  none  of  these  intellec- 
tual pursuits  did  he  find  full  satisfaction. 

Dan  had  a warm  heart  and  his  joy  was  to  be  with  people  and  especially  with  the  humble  of  the  earth.  This  led  him  to 
dedicate  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  to  work  with  the  poorest  in  Nicaragua,  engaged  in  the  humblest  of  tasks.  It  was 
here  with  them  that  he  ended  his  search  for  truth.  We  feel  that  finally  he  had  been  successful  in  his  search  and  his  life’s 
work  was  finished. 

We  pray  that  this  restless  spirit  has  found  Rest;  that  this  questioning  mind  has  found  Truth;  and  that  this  warm  and 
loving  heart  has  found  lasting  Love."°° 

From  the  book,  "Daniel  Bernard  O'Hanley — Presente".  For  copies,  @ $10  each,  write  to  the  Latin  American  Mission 
Program  (LAMP),  c/o  M.  Burge,  University  of  Prince  Edzvard  Island,  Charlottetown,  PEI,  CIA  4P3. 

Dan  O 'Hanley  was  in  Nicaragua  as  a member  of  LAMP,  a missionary  outreach  of  the  Diocese  of  Charlottetown.  He  first  went 
to  Nicaragua  in  1984  as  an  Associate  Priest  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
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" The  poor  have  a great  capacity  for  suffering ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  patience  and  self- 
giving. This  is  not  to  idealize  misery.  It  is 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  poor  are  not 
insensitive  to  the  difficulties  of  daily  existence; 
they  know  the  cost  of  life."  Dan  O'Hanley,  1986 


Gerald  Heffernan.  1940-1993 

Presente! 


My  life , sprinkled  with  joy,  happiness,  tears  and  pain  amongst  the  poor, 
is  a life  that  has  no  price,  and  I can  only  thank  God  and  wonder  why  I was  chosen." 

— Gerry  Heffernan,  1991 — 


The  longest  serving  lay  missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions,  Gerry  Heffernan  died  as  a result  of  a drowning  accident 

in  Puerto  Eten,Peru,  on  May  31,  1993.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  letters  sent  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Heffernan,  and 

family , from  Renan  and  Graciela  de  Santoya  of  the  Housing  Project  which  Gerry  started  in  La  Victoria,  Peru. 


"...We  know  the  deep  sadness  you  feel.  We  are  praying  that  the 

^ "...Wednesday,  December  1,  we  cele-  ^ 

Lord  will  give  you  acceptance,  that  you  should  know  the  satisfaction 

brated  and  remembered  the  six  months 

of  having  had  a son  who  was  blessed;  who  lived  to  serve  others,  espe- 

since  his  death  with  a solemn  Mass  in  the 

dally  the  poor;  who  loved  them  profoundly;  who  lived  for  others  and 

chapel  of  St.  Joseph  the  Worker.  From 

who  received  the  love  and  gratitude  of  all  the  people  that  he  served. 

there  we  proceeded  to  Puerto  Eten  where 

You  cannot  imagine  the  multitude  of  people  who  were  gathered 

we  placed  a large  cross  and  a floral  offer- 

together  to  show  their  condolences.  All  knew  him  as  a true  friend  and 

ing  on  the  place  where  he  was  found... 

very  sweet — a well  earned  homage  after  his  death,  and  they  are  still 

As  the  days  pass  we  feel  ever  more  his 

crying  for  the  loss  because  he  is  gone  to  everlasting  life...  We  will 

absence.  The  housing  project  continues  to 

never  forget  him...  Whenever  you  would  like  to  visit  Geraldo's  Great 

go  ahead  in  spite  of  difficulties. 

Project  of  Life — St.  Martin  de  Porres  community  housing  project — 

On  December  5 we  had  the  blessing  of 

you  have  a home  here  because  this  project  will  continue  forward.  The 

the  project's  Community  Centre  which  is 

^spirit  of  Gerald  will  be  with  us,  leading  us  on..."  ^ 

ynamed  after  Gerald."  j 
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David  Eijsenck 
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e came  down  the  road 
from  Shime  into  the 
Yoshizuka  Church 
yard  with  Nagahama 
San,  our  nurse-apostle  who  had 
already  converted  so  many  people 
in  that  town,  including  the  three 
doctors  and  the  dentist.  His  name 
was  Yukinobu  Aoyagi  and  because 
he  was  still  a teenager  she  called 
him  Aoyagi  Kun,  a familiar  term  of 
address. 

The  Japanese  people  generally 
are  famous  for  their  smiles,  but 


Aoyagi's  expression  on  introduction 
was  the  widest,  happiest  grin  I ever 
saw.  He  certainly  seemed  happy  to 
come  to  the  rectory  and,  as  Naga- 
hama put  it,  "begin  to  study  Jesus." 

It  soon  became  obvious  that 
Nagahama,  in  her  uniquely  enthusi- 
astic way,  had  already  begun  a 
process  with  this  boy  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  seeds  of  faith  were 
growing  and  green.  We  decided  to 
start  a formal  study  time  after 
school,  most  of  which  we  devoted  to 
reading  and  discussing  the  gospels 


and  what  they  meant  to  us. 

To  Aoyagi,  the  scriptures  became 
his  truth.  He  seemed  to  have  a nat- 
ural affinity  for  gospel  values  and 
for  Jesus'  concern  for  the  poor,  the 
hungry,  the  sick,  the  imprisoned 
and  all  those  forgotten  and  unfor- 
given by  the  rest  of  society.  After  a 
long  and  serious  preparation  which 
began  in  1963,  Aoyagi  was  baptized 
with  great  joy  on  April  17,  1965. 

For  almost  30  years  Aoyagi  has 
put  all  of  his  enthusiasm,  his  ener- 
gies, into  the  pursuit  of  justice  and 
the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  He  became  a 
teacher,  married  a 
wonderful  woman 
who  has  actively 
joined  him  in  his  faith 
and  in  his  commit- 
ment for  the  relief  of 
the  marginalized  and 
the  outcasts  in  their 
society.  Perhaps  a 
most  important  contri- 
bution to  their  voca- 
tion is  their  theology 
of  church — -the  loving 
parish,  the  supportive 
and  caring  people  of 
God — and  the  way 
their  lifestyle  teaches 
this! 

Over  the  years 
Aoyagi  has  devoted 
many  hours  and  days 
helping  oppressed 
people  in  all  kinds  of 
social  and  financial 
predicaments  as  well 
as  promoting  justice 
and  peace  organiza- 


To  Aoyagi,  the  scriptures  became  his  truth.  He  seemed  to  have  a 

NATURAL  AFFINITY  FOR  GOSPEL  VALUES  AND  FOR  JESUS'  CONCERN  FOR  THE  POOR, 
THE  HUNGRY,  THE  SICK,  THE  IMPRISONED  AND  ALL  THOSE  FORGOTTEN  AND 
UNFORGIVEN  BY  THE  REST  OF  SOCIETY. 


After  Mass  at  Yoshizuka  Church — the  parish  of  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Ben  Schultz  (L),  two  days 
after  Aoyagi's  release  from  detention.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aoyagi  are  at  centre.  Right  is  Bishop  Okada, 
head  of  Japan's  Council  of  Justice  & Peace. 
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tions  around  Japan.  Concern  for  the 
welfare  of  minorities  and  poor  for- 
eigners is  a major  focus  for  these 
organizations  which  have  as  a result 
been  subjected  to  the  unwelcome 
scrutiny  of  the  police. 

The  Arrest 

Yukinobu  Aoyagi,  nationally 
known  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
immigrants,  was  arrested  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1993,  by  the  Fukuoka 
Immigration  Authorities  and  held 
without  a hearing.  He  was  accused 
of  abetting  illegal  foreign  workers. 

The  Japan  Catholic  News  gives  us 
some  background  on  his  arrest: 

“A  year  ago  he  began  to  assist  Peru- 
vian workers  who  did  not  hold  working 
permits  or  had  expired  visas.  Some  of 
them  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  their 
country  because  they  knew  they  could 
not  find  work  upon  their  return.  The 
number  of  Peruvians  who  found  them- 
selves in  an  illegal  situation  and  came 
to  Mr.  Aoyagi  for  help  urns  constantly 
increasing.  Some  days  he  counted  up  to 
30  visitors  requestitig  his  advice.  Mr. 
Aoyagi  would  accompany  them  to  the 
immigration  office  and  plead  for  an 
extension  of  their  visa.  When  no  other 
course  was  available  he  would  find  work 
for  them  even  if  his  doing  so  was  beyond 
the  law.  The  burden  on  his  shoulders 
became  very  heavy  and  he  was  aware  of 
the  risks  involved  in  his  activities  to 
help  the  foreign  workers.  Precisely  on 
the  day  before  his  arrest  on  September 
26, 1993,  for  the  crime  of  abetting  ille- 
gal employment,  Mr.  Aoyagi  reported  to 
the  Council  of  Justice  and  Peace  on  the 
desperate  situation  which  many  Peru- 
vians found  themselves  and  what  he 
ivas  doing  for  them." 


Aoyagi  San  was  denied  bail  until 
January  19  of  this  year,  for  a total  of 
115  days — highly  unusual  for  any- 
one accused  of  a non-violent  crime. 
The  investigators  were  trying  to 
establish  that  their  prisoner  had 
profited  financially  from  his  labours 
for  the  Peruvians  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  obtain  a 'confession'  of 
that.  At  the  same  time,  messages  of 
protest  were  pouring  in  and  support 
for  Aoyagi  grew  across  the  country 
from  Catholic  communities,  the 
bishops  and  other  Christian  leaders, 
as  well  as  Protestant  churches  and 
Justice  and  Peace  groups  through- 
out Japan. 

Aoyagi’s  faith  and  trust  in  the 
parish  was  richly  fulfilled.  All  the 
Christians  in  his  old  parish  of 
Yoshizuka  rallied  to  his  support  in  a 
most  vigorous  way.  At  pre-bail 
hearings,  the  pastor,  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Brendan  Schultz,  led  the 
testimony  of  goodness  that 
belonged  to  Aoyagi  San.  Michiko 
Ohashi  and  other  parish  leaders 
praised  Aoyagi  for  his  selflessness, 
generosity  and  commitment  to  jus- 
tice for  the  helpless,  without  any 
thought  of  reward  for  himself.  This 
testimony  evidently  impressed  the 
judge  of  the  bail  hearing,  for  Aoyagi 
San  was  released  on  bail  soon  after. 

As  Aoyagi  appeared  on  the  steps 
of  the  Detention  Centre,  the  large 
crowd  of  supporters  who  had  gath- 
ered there  from  all  over  the  country 
applauded  and  cheered.  According 
to  the  Japan  Catholic  News,  Mr.  Aoy- 
agi told  the  crowd: 


By  Fr.  Donald  Macdonald,  S.F.M. 


"7  refused  to  listen.  Then  the  Lord 
seemed  to  say,  'Now,  just  take  a good 
break  and  be  quiet!’  and  He  sent  me  to 
the  Detention  Centre.  Finally  1 under- 
stood what  the  Lord  was  leading  me  to, 
in  His  loving  Providence.  Today  at  this 
Mass  I just  could  not  suppress  my  tears 
as  we  sang  together,  "The  Eternal 
Gates  Open  and  the  Lord  of  Glory 
Enters".  No  matter  how  many 
upheavals  our  mother  church  and  our 
mother  parish  may  undergo,  no  matter 
how  rebelliously  our  family  may  behave, 
we  always  return  to  our  mother  parish 
and  there  we  find  a source  of  life." 

Aoyagi  has  been  granted  bail,  yet 
a trial  for  the  charges  of  aiding  and 
abetting  illegal  immigrants  looms 
ahead.  I believe  that  the  character 
and  goodness  of  this  very  special 
man  will  be  recognized  and  that  he 
will  be  judged  accordingly.  We  are 
all  going  to  pray  for  a happy  out- 
come that  all  of  Japanese  society, 
including  foreign  workers,  will 
benefit  from  the  publicity  and  infor- 
mation about  the  sacredness  of 
justice  for  everyone  living  in  that 
beautiful  land.  Let  us  join  in  the 
appeal  of  the  Japanese  Bishops' 
Conference  to  all  Catholics,  "to 
work  for  a new  Social  Order  where 
nobody  is  an  'alien'  and  where  love 
goes  beyond  nationalities."^ 

Fr.  Don  Macdonald  is  now  serving 
in  Canada  as  House  Coordinator  for  the 
Scarboro  Missions  community  here. 
Since  ordination  in  1959,  he  served 
most  of  his  missionary  life  in  Japan. 
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L 


orenzo  Ruiz,  a Filipino  Christian,  was  born  and  raised  in  Manila.  He  was 
working  as  a clerk  for  the  church  in  the  year  1636  when  he  had  the  bad 
misfortune  to  have  a serious  quarrel  with  a Spaniard.  In  those  days  any 
quarrel  with  a Spaniard  in  the  Philippines  was  serious  and  there  was  no  way  to 
win.  And  so  Lorenzo  had  to  leave  his  native  land.  He  set  sail  with  four  Dominican 
Fathers  and  a Japanese  layman  for  the  distant  shores  of  Japan.  Of  course 
Lorenzo  Ruiz  had  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  become  a martyr.  It  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  his  mind.  Lorenzo  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  he  was  leaving 
a bad  situation  in  the  Philippines  to  face  a much  worse  situation. 

At  that  time  Christianity  had  been  banned  in  Japan,  but  there  was  still  missionary 
activity  being  carried  on  in  secret.  As  Christians,  Lorenzo  and  his  companions 
were  arrested  and  put  in  a dungeon  shortly  after  they  arrived  on  the  shores  of 
Okinawa.  A year  later  they  were  taken  to  Nagasaki  and  subjected  to  unspeak- 
able tortures.  It  was  while  Lorenzo  was  watching  one  of  the  Dominican  Fathers 
being  tortured  that  his  courage  failed  him  and  he  asked  one  of  the  interpreters 
present  to  find  out  what  he  could  hope  for  if  he  renounced  Christianity. 

When  the  interpreter  came  back  he  informed  Lorenzo  that  he  would  be 
released.  However  Lorenzo  had  regained  his  courage  and  his  faltering  faith  and 
he  said  very  clearly,  "Sir,  when  I spoke  to  you  before  I didn't  know  what  I was  saying.  I did  not  come  to  Japan  to 
become  a martyr,  but  I am  a Christian  and  I will  remain  a Christian  until  I die.  You  can  do  with  me  what  you  please." 
Lorenzo  Ruiz  endured  terrible  torture  and  died  for  his  faith.  He  was  canonized  in  Rome  on  October  18,  1987,  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 
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| | 1 /C~~  Filipinos  of  the  Sama 

I-"  ' ' — Sama  community  here 
in  Osaka  celebrate  the  feast  of  St. 
Lorenzo  every  year.  They  feel  very 
close  to  this  man  who  endured  far 
more  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
than  they  will  ever  be  required  to 
bear,  and  he  gives  them  hope  and 
inspiration  in  difficult  times. 

Some  of  the  problems  Filipinos 
face  coming  into  Japan  are  acquir- 
ing a work  visa  and  overcoming 
marriage  difficulties. 

Some  Filipina  women  have  suc- 
cessful marriages  to  Japanese  men. 
However,  some  have  ended  in 
divorce  or  worse  because  of  their 
vulnerable  status.  They  found  that 
their  civil  rights  can  easily  be  sup- 
pressed. If  the  Japanese  man  is  not 
serious  about  the  marriage,  he  has 
only  to  refrain  from  putting  his 
Filipina  wife's  name  in  the  family 


document  at  the  ward  office  and 
list  only  the  children's  names.  In 
this  way,  he  can  divorce  his  wife 
without  any  recourse  unless  she 
has  legal  advice. 

That  is  one  of  the  services  that 
the  Sama  Sama  community  sup- 
plies for  Filipinos.  Catholic 
lawyers  donate  their  time  and 
skills  to  searching  out  the  loop- 
holes in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Japan.  By  challenging  the  injus- 
tice of  the  present  system,  the 
lawyers  and  other  concerned 
people  have  turned  the  spotlight 
on  the  obvious  inequalities  in 
the  Japanese  legal  system  it  its 
failure  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  welfare  of  immigrants. 

Like  Lorenzo  of  old,  present 
day  Filipinos  don't  want  to  leave 
the  Philippines.  They  are  very 
family-oriented  people,  but  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  their  home- 
land force  younger  members  of 
the  family  to  emigrate.  Japan  is 
not  their  first  choice.  In  fact, 
sheer  necessity  and  the  strict 
immigration  policy  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  drawn 
the  Filipino  worker  to  Japan. 

Japan  has  never  encouraged 
any  kind  of  immigration.  In  fact 
the  immigration  laws  were 
slightly  relaxed  because  of 
Japan's  expanding  industry. 
Reluctantly  Japan  opened  her 
doors  to  limited  immigration. 

For  a while,  third  generation 
Japanese  from  Brazil  and  Peru 
were  given  preferential  treat- 
ment, while  Asians  had  a lot  of 


difficulty  getting  into  Japan. 

The  Filipinos  send  most  of 
their  earnings  home  to  help 
support  their  families  in  the 
Philippines.  They  make  good 
citizens  wherever  they  are.  I 
have  been  involved  with  the 
Sama  Sama  community  here  in 
Osaka  for  about  five  years  and 
during  that  time  I have  seen  how 
hard  the  Filipinos  work  to  adapt 
to  their  new  homeland.  They 
bring  a joy  to  the  liturgy  that 
impresses  all  who  come  on  a 
Sunday  to  observe  the  proceed- 
ings. They  have  a deep  faith  that 
penetrates  every  aspect  of  their 
lives.  For  mvself,  as  a missionary 
working  here  in  Japan  for  over 
30  years,  I really  feel  that  these 
new  'ambassadors'  from  the 
Philippines  will  have  a lot  to  do 
with  the  spread  of  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Japan  in  future  years. 

It  started  with  the  blood  of  a 
reluctant  martyr  about  350  years 
ago  and  now  it  is  being  renewed 
by  the  perseverance  and  courage 
of  young  Filipinos  who  are  com- 
ing to  Japan  to  find  work  and  to 
build  a future.  These  young 
people  give  me  hope  because 
they  bring  a living  faith  that  is 
contagious  and  their  joy  and 
optimism  are  qualities  that  will 
enrich  the  Japanese  nation  as 

well.°o 

Fr.  Don  Boyle  is  a Scarboro 
missionary  serving  in  Japan.  He 
first  went  there  in  1959. 


Migrant  Workers  Centre 
Nagoya,  Japan 

In  1987  a Centre  for  Migrant  Workers 
was  opened  in  Nagoya,  a city  of  about  three 
million,  situated  along  Japan's  eastern 
seaboard  between  the  two  larger  cities  of 
Tokyo  to  the  north  and  Osaka  to  the  south. 

Fr.  Dominic  Kariura,  Director  of  the  centre, 
was  a motivating  voice  in  its  establishment 
with  the  support  of  now  retired  Bishop  Soma. 

At  that  time  Japan  was  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  workers  and  was  actively  recruit- 
ing in  both  Asia  and  among  the  decendants 
of  Japanese  who  had  themselves  migrated  to 
Brazil  and  Peru.  Arriving  in  Japan,  the  work- 
ers found  they  had  few  rights.  They  experi- 
enced lower  salaries  than  promised  and  poor 
working  and  living  conditions.  Agencies 
acting  on  behalf  of  employers  took  a substan- 
tial sum  of  the  workers'  wages  and  kept  their 
immigration  documents,  thus  holding  power 
over  them. 

Many  workers  from  Peru,  Brazil  and  the 
Philippines  came  to  the  church  for  Sunday 
Mass  and  also  to  learn  Japanese  and  more 
about  the  Japanese  culture.  Many  also  asked 
for  help  to  get  out  of  difficult  and  unjust 
working  and  living  conditions.  It  was  out  of 
their  need  that  the  centre  was  established. 

The  centre  is  called  Tomo  No  Kai  (Living 
Together),  and  is  run  by  the  Nagoya  Catholic 
Commission  for  International  Co-operation 
and  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Nagoya 
Diocesan  Centre.  Along  with  Fr.  Kariura,  the 
staff  at  the  centre  consists  of  four  Sisters — a 
Japanese,  an  American  and  two  Peruvians;  a 
priest  rrom  Brazil  and  two  lapanese  lay  per- 
sons.. Two  to  three  are  present  each  day  to 
provide  counselling  and  legal  advice  and  just 
plain  solidarity  for  the  migrant  workers. 

One  of  the  volunteer  workers  at  the 
centre  was  Fr  Stephani  Renato,  pastor  of  a 
Catholic  parish  in  Komaki,  a city  adjacent  to 
Nagoya.  On  December  9,  1992,  Fr  Renato 
received  a Human  Rights  prize  from  the 
Nagoya  Bar  Association  for  his  involvement 
with  migrant  workers. 

Today,  because  of  global  restructuring, 
the  need  for  migrant  workers  has  all  but 
disappeared.  The  result  is  that  many  have 
lost  their  jobs  but  are  reluctant  to  return  to 
their  homelands  where  there  is  even  less 
chance  of  employment.  This  situation  has 
increased  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
Migrant  Workers'  Centre. 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 
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Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

hen  you  share  in  our  annuity 
program,  you  can  invest  $1,000  or 
more  with  a guaranteed  rate  of 
return  that  has  considerable  tax 
advantages. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 


Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref  # 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.r 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 


Companion  JVLemb ership s 


Our  certificates  of  enrollment  as 
Companion  Members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  are  a beautiful 
symbol  of  commitment  to  our  mission- 
ary work.  The  certificate  is  enclosed  in 
a fine  folder  and  is  an  elegant  gift  for 
any  occasion  for  friends  and  family, 
and  also  as  a tribute  to  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  death. 

Companion  Members  share  in  the 
prayers  and  good  works  of  all  Scarboro 
missionaries.  A Mass  is  offered  each 
month  for  all  members. 

Companion  Memberships:  (Please  print) 

A For  one  deceased:  $15  offering  LJFor  one  living:  $25  offering  LJfor  one  family:  $40  offering 


Member's  Name  (For): 

Requested  By: 

Mail  to  (Name): 

Your  Address: 

Address: 

City/ Province: 

City/Province: 

Postal  Code: 

Postal  Code: 

| Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  $ payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4.  | 

I _ _ , . _ , , _ I 


> Keeping  our  financial  affairs  in  order  can 
be  a very  loving  service  to  our  family  and 
friends.  This  little  record  booklet  will  help 
you  do  that;  it  will  help  you  to  be  a good 
steward  of  what  has  been  given  to  you. 

^ For  your  free  personal  copy,  mail  this 
coupon  to  Scarboro  Missions  today! 

Or  call  (416)  261-7135,  extension  142. 

Yes!  Please  send  me  my  free 
Record  Booklet.  Mail  to: 

Name  (please  print) 


Address 


Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


Personal  Financial 
Record  Booklet 
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spec \*1  Video  Offer 


Four  mission  videos  for  only 


Do  the  poor  of  Latin  America  have  something  to  share  zvith  us?  What  are  Basic  Christian 
Communities?  What  does  "option  for  the  poor"  mean?  How  has  the  zvay  of  doing  mission 
changed?  Find  out  the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  in  this  exciting  video  offer. 

Share  the  experiences  of  Scarboro  missionaries  in  Peru  and  Brazil.  Walk  zvith  them  through  their 
neighbourhoods  and  meet  some  of  the  people  they  have  come  to  know  on  their  journey. 


A Shared  Dream 

Scarboro  Missions’  75th  Anniversary  Video 

Offers  a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of 
mission  as  lived  through  our  history.  Only  25  minutes 
in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangelization  to 
countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  (VHS  format) 

Hope  for  the  Journey 

Mission  on  the  Amazon 


r 


With  an  offering  of  only  $45  (includes 
postage  & handling)  you  can  receive 
this  package  of  four  half-hour  programs. 


I 


YeS,  please  send  me  your  four-video  package. 
My  cheque  in  the  amount  of  $45  is  enclosed, 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4.  Mail  to: 


Name 


Since  1961,  Scarboro  missionary  George  Marskell, 
Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in  soli- 
darity with  the  people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who 
struggle  for  more  just  economic  and  social  conditions. 
In  this  video  he  talks  about  the  church  in  Brazil  and 
the  phenomenon  of  Base  Christian  Communities  in 
Itacoatiara.  (VHS  format;  24  minutes) 


Scarboro  missionary  Bishop  George  Marskell  speaks  with 
members  of  the  community  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

Photo:  Jack  Chiang. 


Address 
City/Province 
Postal  Code 


A Community  in  Mission 

Priest  and  lay  people,  men  and  women,  married  and 
single — this  has  been  the  makeup  of  Scarboro's  mis- 
sion team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks  at 
this  new  kind  of  community  approach  to  mission 
work.  (VHS  format;  25.5  minutes) 

Crosscurrent 

Armella  Sonntag  served  as  a Scarboro  missionary  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  Together  with  her  husband,  Kim 
Paisley,  she  accompanied  the  people  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Joseph  the  Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb  of 
Chiclayo.  This  video  profiles  Armella  and  her 
involvement  in  the  parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  popular  education. 

(VHS  format;  17  minutes) 
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Tim  Charrette 


HE  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


scarboD 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


"... proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all  creation/' 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  CJ  Missionary  Priesthood 

as  a missionary. 

□ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 

City 

Province 

Code  Education 

Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  160. 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


Save  The  Trees 
'layoquot  Summer  of  '93 

'he  Ecological  Crisis 
t Challenge  to  Religions 

Vhat  Does  It  Profit 
,v  People? 

rainforests:  Edo-Systems 
)r  Commodities 


The  Connection 
Became  Clear 

A View  From  The  Philippines 

* 

Order  your  1995 
Calendars!  (see  p.  22) 


MM-.* 


Sw&i 


n either  side  o 

■ - * . , - -.V-  .•  - : . 


is  the  tree  of  life. ..and  the  leaves  of  the  tree 


are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  (Revelation  22:2) 
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Christmas  Gift  Subscriptions! 


Give  Scarboro  Missions  to  a friend  or 
relative: 

Concerned  about  your  family's  faith  commitment? 
Encourage  your  adult  children  to  examine  Gospel  values  in 
today's  world  by  giving  them  a year's  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  Or  you  may  wish  to  give  a gift 
subscription  to  a friend.  Makes  a nice  Christmas  gift! 

1 year  Gift  Subscription  @ $8 

2 year  Gift  Subscription  @ $15 

Your  Name 
Subscription  For 
Address 
City/Town 

Province  Postal  Code 


Order  bulk  copies  of  Scarboro  Missions 
for  the  classroom  or  parish: 

You  can  have  regular  bulk  copies  delivered  to  your  school 
or  parish  at  our  low  bulk  copy  price  of  .50tf  per  copy, 
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awareness. 

Bulk  copies  ( copies  @ .50<t  each 

including  postage  and  handling) 

Name 

Address  ____  j 

City /Town  _ 

Province  Postal  Code 


Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  $ payable  to  Scarboro 

Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


j haring  the  Joy"  was  the 
theme  of  Christian 
Festival  IV  held  recent- 
ly in  Hamilton.  Over  10,000  people 
attended  this  four-day  ecumenical 
celebration  of  our  Christian  faith.  At 
one  of  the  workshops  I attended,  we 
were  asked  to  list  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  faced  as  Canadians  and 
problems  we  should  be  concerned 
with  as  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. The  list  went  on  and  on, 
and  included  such  things  as  racism, 
militarism,  sexism,  hunger,  poverty, 
and  the  environment. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
Anne  Lonergan  who  has  dedicated 
herself  to  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, to  the  integrity  of  creation, 
ponders  the  role  of  religion  in 
addressing  the  environmental  crisis. 
Many  'experts'  are  saying  that  noth- 
ing less  than  a spiritual  conversion 
on  our  part  is  needed  to  save  the 
environment.  Can  we  as  Christians 
help  to  address  this  environmental 
crisis? 

In  thinking  of  Anne's  question  I 
also  would  add  the  myriad  of  social 
problems  facing  our  world.  The 
environment,  while  perhaps  the 
most  pressing,  is  but  one  among 
many. 


Does  our  faith  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  environment,  with 
racism,  with  poverty,  with  econom- 
ic and  military  oppression  and  all 
those  other  problems?  I would  say 
that  it  does,  if  it  is  truly  based  on 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  With  our 
faith  comes  the  values  we  must 
carry  into  every  sphere  of  life,  val- 
ues that  call  for  justice  and  peace 
and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

"...The  ecological  crisis  is,  at 
its  heart,  of  a religious  and  ethi- 
cal nature.  Creation,  in  fact,  is  a 
gift  from  God  that  we  accept  by 
respecting  its  internal  law:  a law 
of  harmony.  We  must  therefore 
be  able  to  refuse  developments 
that  endanger  this  harmony... 
God  is  glorified  when  creation 
serves  the  integral  development 
of  all  the  whole  human  family" 

(From  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
document:  "Justice,  Peace  & the 
Integrity  of  Creation".) 

In  my  'other  life'  as  a missionary 
in  Japan,  I remember  a paper 
given  by  a Jesuit  priest  in  which  he 
asked  the  question:  Can  the 
Catholic  Church  play  an  evangeliz- 
ing role  among  the  peoples  of 


Japan?  His  answer  boiled  down  to: 

It  can,  if  it  does!!  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  Japanese 
church,  to  accomplish  its  task,  sim- 
ply needed  to  'walk  its  talk.' 

Can  we  'walk  our  talk'  in  bring- 
ing gospel  values  to  the  social  and 
environmental  problems  we  face? 
We  can,  and  the  proof  will  be  in 
both  our  words  and  our  deeds. 

However  many  Catholics,  along 
with  others  who  profess  Christiani- 
ty, suffer  from  'privatization',  a 'me 
and  my  God'  faith  perspective. 
'Privatization'  may  be  a popular 
ideal  for  believers  in  a capitalist  free 
market,  but  it  hardly  is  conducive  to 
the  communal  effort  required  if  we 
are  to  challenge  the  problems  of  our 
world.  The  gospel  is  a call  to  com- 
munity, to  each  other.  The  deter- 
mining factor  in  our  relationship 
with  God  is  our  relationship  with 
each  other. 

Privatization  of  any  kind  will  not 
address  our  social  ills,  the  environ- 
ment included.  What  we  need  is  a 
spiritual  energy  which  will  impel  us 
as  a community  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time,  just  as  Jesus  faced 
the  poverty  and  injustice  and 
exploitation  of  his  time!  Joo 


C^'C>d-  (P'1..  £~} ) 

We  currently  have  an  operating  deficit  of  over  $200,000  for  1994, 
despite  substantial  cutbacks  in  spending.  We  would  appreciate  any 
you  can  give  at  this  time,  using  the  thanksgiving  offering  envelope 
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By  Susan  Watson 

J 

H 


Ctayoquot  Summer  of  93 


A V E T 


EES 


The  bus  driver  dropped  me  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way in  the  scorching  mid-afternoon  sun.  Gather- 
ing my  belongings  I walked  the  hundred  metres 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Peace  Camp. 

This  was  the  infamous  "Black  Hole"  clear-cut  on  the 
edge  of  Clayoquot  Sound  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  People  from  across  Canada  and  around  the  world 
had  gathered  here  in  the  summer  of  1993  to  protest  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  last  great  tracts  of  temperate 
rain  forest  on  the  planet. 

The  shaved  and  eroded  mountainside  scarred  by  log- 
ging roads  formed  the  backdrop  to  the  camp.  Tents  lined 
the  gravel  roads  which  cut  through  the  stumps,  charred 
logs,  shoulder-high  saplings  and  purple  fireweed. 

That  evening,  people  gathered  for  the  nightly  "fire 
circle,"  seating  themselves  on  logs  or  straw  spread  on  the 
ground  to  plan  the  following  morning's  blockade  at  the 
Kennedy  River  bridge. 

Eleven-year-old  Megan  put  forward  a proposal:  new- 
comers would  hold  up  letters  spelling  "SAVE  THE 
TREES"  while  the  court  injunction  against  blockading 
was  read.  Behind  them  would  sit  those  willing  to  risk 
arrest  that  day.  Decisions  in  the  fire-circle  were  made  by 
consensus  and  Megan's  idea 
was  endorsed.  She  set  to  work 
carefully  drawing  letters  on 
the  back  of  some  old  posters. 

One  of  the  camp  "peace-keep- 
ers" gathered  those  of  us  who 
had  arrived  that  day  to  make 
sure  we  understood  the  non- 
violent principles  by  which 
the  camp  and  blockades  oper- 
ated. There  would  be  time  to 
attend  a full  civil  disobedi- 
ence workshop  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  we 
were  awakened  at  3:45  a.m. 
with  drumming  and  singing. 

When  all  the  cars  on  the  side 
of  the  highway  were  filled,  a 
procession  left  for  the 
Kennedy  River  bridge,  20- 
minutes'  drive  down  a log- 
ging road. 


It  was  still  dark  when  we  arrived.  A fire  was  lit,  coffee 
was  made  and  food  shared.  As  dawn  broke  we  formed  a 
circle  to  review  the  day's  action  and  the  code  of  non- 
violence was  read  aloud. 

Most  of  the  group  lined  the  sides  of  the  road  behind 
convenient  orange  lines  painted  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  (RCMP).  A small  band  of  us  remained  in 
the  centre  of  the  road  and  Megan  handed  each  of  us  our 
letters.  My  “T"  for  the  word  "TREES"  had  an  intricately 
grained  trunk  as  the  stem,  the  top  formed  by  branches. 

Many  people  from  the  crowd  spoke  out,  stating  why 
they  were  there,  what  we  were  standing  for,  and  remind- 
ing us  of  victories  won.  We  sang  and  chanted. 

Around  6:15  a.m.  the  logging  trucks  arrived.  A securi- 
ty officer  with  the  logging  company,  MacMillan  Bloedel, 
stood  on  a pick-up  truck  and  read  through  a loud-hailer 
the  court  injunction  obtained  by  the  company.  On 
Megan's  cue,  we  held  up  our  letters,  one  after  the  other: 
S-A-V-E  T-H-E  T-R-E-E-S.  Then  we  moved  aside  to  take 
our  places  behind  the  orange  lines.  The  RCMP  walked  up 
the  road  and  one  at  a time  the  three  people  remaining  on 
the  road  were  arrested  and  taken  to  a waiting  bus. 

As  she  was  led  away,  a young  native  woman  stated 
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Left:  Gathering  at 
the  "fire  circle" 
for  planning  arid 
decision-making. 
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Fading  page:  The 
view  from  the 
"Black  Hole" 
clear-cut 
—the  site  of  the 
Clayoquot  Sound 
Peace  Camp.  A 
charred  stump  is 
all  that  remains  of 
what  was  once  a 
majestic  tree. 

Photos: 

Terry  L.  Brown 


that  she  was  standing  for  her  ancestral  lands.  Like  many 
who  witness  the  blockades,  I was  moved  to  tears. 

We  remained  standing  in  lines  and  watched  the  log- 
ging trucks  roll  between  us  through  the  now-empty  road. 
I was  surprised  by  the  small  number  of  workers.  I count- 
ed perhaps  30.  When  the  last  truck  had  passed,  the 
crowd  dispersed  and  returned  to  the  peace  camp. 

After  years  of  participating  in  Christian  liturgy,  the 
cycle  had  seemed  strangely  familiar:  a gathering,  a pro- 
cession, a creed  of  non-violence,  singing,  speaking  words 
and  finally  an  offering  up  of  self. 

A Temperate  Rain  forest 

That  weekend  I made  my  first  foray  into  an  ancient 
temperate  rain  forest.  Pacific  Rim  National  Park  had  a 
number  of  trails.  With  two  new  friends,  I set  off  on  the 
one-kilometre  boardwalk  which  looped  through  the  rain 
forest. 

After  the  hot  moonscape  of  the  clear-cut  at  the  Peace 
Camp,  the  cool  green  was  restoring.  A sense  of  timeless- 
ness pervaded  this  grove  of  huge  trees  which  were  stand- 
ing centuries  before  the  set  of  boundaries  and  constitu- 
tions we  now  call  Canada  existed. 

Plaques  at  stations  along  the  boardwalk  shared  the 
secrets  of  the  forest  and  invited  us  to  look  more  closely  at 
its  marvels.  One  plaque  at  a stream  explained  how  fallen 
logs  slowed  the  current  to  create  ideal  spawning  pools 
for  salmon  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  canopy  a few 
hundred  feet  above.  Another  invited  us  to  look  for  the 
black  and  yellow  banana  slugs  on  the  forest  floor. 

At  another  station  the  interconnectedness  of  the 
ecosystem  was  captured  in  a "nurse  log."  Four  hemlock 
trees  grew  in  a row  along  a fallen  trunk,  wrapping  their 
roots  around  it,  drawing  in  the  nourishment  of  centuries 


of  photosynthesis  as  insects,  fungi  and  micro-organisms 
did  their  painstakingly  slow  job  of  decomposition. 

Other  dead  trees  known  as  snags  were  still  standing, 
providing  homes  for  a variety  of  insects  and  birds. 

After  my  visit  to  the  rain  forest,  returning  to  the  Peace 
Camp  was  extremely  painful.  I now  saw  in  the  huge 
stumps  and  charred  logs,  the  ghosts  of  what  had  once 
stood  on  the  site.  Absolutely  everything  had  been  cut 
down  with  huge  quantities  of  wood  left  behind.  A few 
plastic  tent  canopies  provided  the  only  shade.  No  moss 
or  ferns  grew  in  the  blazing  sun.  No  birds  sang. 

Mass  Action 

Over  the  weekend  of  August  6th  the  line-up  for  meals 
at  the  communal  kitchen  grew  longer.  The  population  of 
the  Peace  Camp  swelled  to  about  500  people  as  convoys 
arrived  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  for  an  extra  show 
of  support  at  the  coming  Monday's  blockade. 

At  the  Sunday  evening  fire  circle,  the  mass  action  for 
the  following  morning  was  planned.  There  was  a show  of 
hands  by  those  willing  to  risk  arrest.  Mine  stayed  in  my 
lap.  I hadn’t  come  to  the  camp  intending  to  get  arrested. 
However,  I was  prepared  to  put  my  body  on  the  road  in 
the  hope  that  the  RCMP  would  simply  conclude  that 
they  couldn't  arrest  us  all.  We  all  decided  that  people 
who  had  made  a clear  decision  to  risk  arrest  would  sit  at 
the  front  of  the  blockade,  those  unsure  would  be  at  the 
back  of  the  crowd. 

The  next  morning  a huge  procession  left  the  Peace 
Camp.  By  the  time  we  all  gathereci  at  the  Kennedy  River 
bridge,  there  were  roughly  800  people.  One  bus  load  of 
people  had  driven  all  night  from  Victoria.  About  400  of 
us  sat  on  the  road,  the  rest  lining  the  sides.  The  energy  of 
so  many  people  singing  and  chanting  was  incredible. 
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> Clayoquot  Sound  Peaceful  Direct  Action  Code 

O Our  attitude  is  one  of  openness,  friendliness  and  respect  toward  all  beings  we  encounter. 
© We  will  not  use  violence,  either  verbal  or  physical,  toward  any  being. 

0 We  will  not  damage  any  property  and  will  discourage  others  from  doing  so. 

© We  will  strive  for  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  dignity. 

©.  We  will  carry  no  weapons. 

© We  will  not  bring  or  use  alcohol  or  drugs. 


Twice  that  summer,  MacMillan  Bloedel  had  stayed 
away  in  the  face  of  larger-than-normal  protests.  I fully 
expected  that  the  logging  trucks  would  not  show  up  this 
morning.  It  seemed  like  a good  tactic — let  the  crowd 
disperse,  then  go  back  to  business  as  usual. 

However  at  about  6:30  a.m.  the  company  trucks 
arrived,  along  with  the  RCMP  and  three  empty  buses. 
The  crowd  fell  quiet  and  the  suspense  was  palpable.  The 
process  server  read  the  injunction  and  asked  us  to  clear 
the  road.  Perhaps  100  people  joined  the  crowds  at  the 
sides.  Over  300  of  us  remained  sitting.  One  of  the  loggers 
took  a loud-hailer  and  appealed  to  us  to  move.  We  began 
to  chant:  "If  we  all  sit  on  the  road,  they  can't  arrest  us  all! 
If  we  all  sit  on  the  road,  they  can't  arrest  us  all!"  Then  the 
RCMP  began  to  arrest  those  on  the  front  lines  and  my 
stomach  began  to  churn. 

I knew  it  would  be  a few  hours  before  the  police 
would  reach  the  place  where  I was  sitting.  I could  leave 
the  road  at  any  time,  but  if  this  was  something  I was 
going  to  go  through  with,  I had  to  feel  clear  and  ready.  I 
tried  to  centre  myself,  to  pray  and  think  things  through. 

What  Brought  Me  Here 

Many  encounters  and  events  prepare  us  for  crucial 
junctures  in  our  personal  and  collective  histories.  It 
seemed  that  so  many  things  had  brought  me  to  this  par- 
ticular time  and  place. 

Like  many  Canadians,  part  of  my  psyche  and  identity 
as  a Canadian  is  linked  to  our  wilderness  places;  but 
until  1993, 1 never  realized  that  we  in  Canada  had  rain 
forests.  We  had  successfully  channeled  our  environmen- 
tal anxieties  into  the  slash  and  burn  of  the  Amazon  while 
our  own  forests  were  being  liquidated. 

My  work  with  Scarboro  Missions  had  certainly  given 
me  an  international  perspective.  While  in  Brazil  in  1990  I 
attended  a meeting  of  leaders  of  Basic  Christian  Commu- 
nities in  an  area  of  the  Amazon.  They  discussed  concerns 
about  depletion  of  fish  stocks  in  the  lakes  of  the  Amazon; 
the  flooding  of  ancestral  native  lands  by  hydro-electric 
projects;  and  destruction  of  the  tropical  rain  forest.  Scar- 
boro missionaries  have  spent  many  years  in  these  rain 
forests  and  experienced  firsthand  the  suffering  of  the 
people  in  the  wake  of  this  destruction. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  I had  stood  beside  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn  in  the  mountains  of  Ocoa  as  he  pointed  to  denud- 


ed hillsides  scarred  by  erosion.  Fr.  Lou  works  ceaselessly 
to  promote  forest  preservation  and  replanting  because  he 
knows  it  underpins  the  livelihoods  of  the  Ocoa  commu- 
nities. Soil  erosion,  drought  and  climate  change  have  all 
been  aggravated  by  deforestation. 

At  the  Scarboro  central  house  I had  also  become 
friends  with  Frs.  Pat  Kelly  and  Charles  Gervais.  In  the 
Philippines,  both  had  stood  with  the  people  of  their 
parishes  as  they  blockaded  against  logging  in  their  area. 
In  a spring  workshop  I attended  on  radical  discipleship, 
a member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  broke  down  and 
cried  as  she  spoke  about  the  frustration  and  hopelessness 
of  planting  seedling  after  seedling  on  Philippine  hillsides 
while  the  forests  continued  to  be  stripped. 

Implications  of  Arrest 

I tried  to  logically  think  through  the  personal  implica- 
tions of  arrest.  What  was  the  worst-case  scenario?  For 
me,  a criminal  record.  And  what  could  that  mean?  Denial 
of  certain  employment  or  perhaps  a visa  to  work  or  trav- 
el in  another  country?  But  access  to  certain  work  or  travel 
are  privileges,  I reasoned,  privileges  which  90  percent  of 
people  in  the  world  don't  possess  to  begin  with.  If  I was 
not  even  prepared  to  offer  up  my  privileges,  what  was  I 
prepared  to  sacrifice?  I knew  that  unlike  people  I had 
met  in  the  Third  World  who  struggle  for  justice,  I would 
not  be  dismissed  from  my  employment,  shot  at,  tortured 
or  disappeared. 

I reflected  on  Jesus'  own  journey  of  arrest  and  execu- 
tion as  a result  of  peacefully  and  nonviolently  struggling 
against  the  unjust  economic  and  social  structures  of  his 
time.  He  had  entered  that  experience  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  feeling  abandoned  even  by  God.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  surrounded  by  good  friends  and  300  people 
about  to  make  the  same  sacrifice. 

My  action  would  have  consequences,  but  I knew  that 
inaction  would  also  have  consequences  in  terms  of  living 
with  myself  and  of  my  accountability  to  future  genera- 
tions for  our  stewardship  of  the  earth. 

In  The  Breaking  of  Bread 

Sitting  there  on  the  road,  I looked  over  my  shoulder, 
and  a few  feet  back  I saw  a couple  in  their  sixties  sitting 
quietly  together  holding  hands.  For  some  reason  seeing 
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Left:  Susan  (centre)  with  friends  from 
Scotland,  British  Columbia,  and  Guelph,  On, 
before  her  arrest  on  August  9, 1993.  Clayoquot 
Sound.  (Photo:  Terry  L.  Brown) 

Below:  Irene  Abbey,  82,  the  second  oldest 
arrestee  in  the  Clayoquot  blockades. 


them  calmed  my  fears.  Perhaps  it  was  a sense  of  the  pres- 
ence of  elders  of  the  human  tribe,  or  a reminder  of  the 
white  heads  I see  every  Sunday  in  my  Toronto  faith  com- 
munity. 

As  the  morning  progressed  and  the  arrests  continued 
row  by  row,  people  from  the  sidelines  moved  through 
the  group  on  the  road,  distributing  food  and  water.  I felt 
a tap  on  my  shoulder.  Turning  around,  the  woman  sit- 
ting behind  me  with  her  daughter  broke  a chunk  off  a 
piece  of  bread  and  passed  it  to  me. 

I was  stunned;  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  Unknowingly, 
her  act  had  cut  through  time  and  space,  symbolically 
connecting  me  with  the  whole  history  of  my  faith  journey 
and  with  Christian  communities  past  and  present.  And  I 
knew  then  I was  on  holy  ground,  because  where  bread  is 
broken  and  shared,  God  is  present. 

Then,  as  if  in  final  preparation,  a man  with  smoldering 
sweetgrass  came  and  knelt  in  front  of  me.  With  eagle 
feathers  he  wafted  smoke  over  me  and  said,  “What  you 
are  about  to  do,  you  do  for  yourself,  your  family  and 
your  community.  I bless  you  with  this  sweetgrass  that 
you  may  be  calm  and  centred  in  what  you  are  about  to 
do." 

After  this  trinity  of  signs:  the  presence  of  elders,  the 
broken  bread  and  the  sweetgrass  blessing,  I felt  com- 
pletely peaceful  and  ready.  When  the  RCMP  officer  put 
his  hand  on  my  arm,  I chose  to  walk  rather  than  be  car- 
ried. As  I was  led  to  the  bus  I shouted  to  the  crowd,  “\ 
am  being  arrested  as  a member  of  faith  communities  in 


Toronto,  because  I believe  that  as  a Christian  I am  called 
to  stand  up  for  justice  and  the  integrity  of  God's 
creation!" 

Joining  my  friends  on  the  bus,  I can  only  describe  the 
feeling  as  a kind  of  peaceful  euphoria.  It  was  an  exhila- 
rating experience  to  stand  up  for  something  I believe 
with  people  I love. 

I realize  now  that  it's  been  a transforming  experience 
which  has  allowed  me  to  go  deeper  into  faith  and  deeper 
into  my  connectedness  to  many  communities.  In  spite  of 
a subsequent  trial,  conviction  and  sentence,  the  experi- 
ence has  been  incredibly  empowering  and  I feel  ener- 
gized to  commit  more  deeply  to  the  struggle  for  social 
justice.  Instead  of  feeling  overwhelmed  by,  "What  can 
one  person  do?",  I know  now  I have  my  very  self  to  offer. 

Through  my  experience  at  Clayoquot  I have  a sense 
that  a movement  is  afoot,  a movement  of  connecting  and 
empowerment  that  may  grow  the  roots  for  deeper  com- 
mitments to  social  change,  and  the  "leaves  of  the  tree 
may  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Susan  Watson  has  produced  video  programming  for 
Scarboro  Missions  since  1989.  She  was  arrested  at  the 
Kennedy  River  bridge  on  August  9, 1993,  in  the  largest 
civil  disobedience  mass-arrest  in  Canadian  history.  Susan 
stood  trial  for  three  weeks  last  October.  Along  with  nearly 
all  Clayoquot  arrestees,  she  was  convicted  of  criminal  con- 
tempt of  court  and  sentenced  to  21  days  in  jail  and  a $500 
fine.  Susan  served  14  days  of  her  sentence  on  Electronic 
Monitoring  while  staying  with  a friend  in  Vancouver. 

To  express  their  support,  her  parents  paid  her  fine. 


For  further  information: 

• Western  Canada  Wilderness  Committee  (WCWC) 
20  Water  Street,  Vancouver,  BC,  V6B  1 A4. 

(604)  683-8220. 

• Friends  of  Clayoquot  Sound,  Box  489,  Tofino,  BC, 
VOR  2Z0.  Fax:  (604)  725-2527,  Ph:  (604)  725-4218. 

• Earthkeeper,  Canada's  Environmental  Magazine, 
11  Oriole  Cres.,  P.O.  Box  1649,  Guelph,  On,  N1H 
6R7.  (519)  763-9357. 
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The  Churches  and  The  Environment 


The  Taskforce  on  the  Churches 
and  Corporate  Responsibility 

(TCCR)  is  an  ecumenical  interchurch 
coalition  which  was  founded  in  the 
early  1970s  and  supported  by 
Canada's  mainline  churches. 

The  link  between  the  environment 
and  people  underlies  the  Taskforce's 
environmental  work.  Whether  it  is  in 
the  struggle  for  a clear  accounting  of 
corporate  environmental 
performance,  the  development  of 
forest  management  standards,  or  the 
reduction  of  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions, the  Taskforce  has  consistently 
represented  the  churches  by  stressing 
that  strong  environmental  protection 
is  a fundamental  responsibility  of 
governments,  corporations  and  inter- 
national institutions.  A healthy  envi- 
ronment is  as  important,  in  the  long 
term,  as  respect  for  human  rights  and 
economic  justice.  Environmental 
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protection  is  fundamental  to  the 
health  of  people. 

In  1989  the  Taskforce  developed  a 
Model  Code  of  Practice  for  Forest  Land 
Management  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  corporate  environmen- 
tal reporting.  The  Taskforce  has  since 
persuaded  Noranda  Forest,  Abitibi- 
Price,  Fletcher  Challenge  and 
MacMillan  Bloedel  to  produce  an 
annual  environmental  report.  This 
has  led  to  participation  in  numerous 
efforts  to  develop  an  international 
forest  convention,  including  a consul- 
tation with  environment  and  church 
groups  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Task- 
force  is  also  working  on  environmen- 
tal management  standards  with 
groups  such  as  chartered  accountants 
and  the  International  Standards 
Organization.  Work  on  codes  of  prac- 
tice and  reporting  have  given  the 
Taskforce  the  tools  to  begin  discus- 


sions on  greenhouse  gases  with 
TransAlta  Utilities,  Canadian  Utilities 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  Power  Corpora- 
tion. 

Foremost  in  all  of  the  Taskforce's 
environmental  work,  whether  it  is 
with  governments  or  corporations,  is 
the  need  for  environmental  standards 
and  practices  which  achieve  sustain- 
able development.  Sustainable  devel- 
opment can  be  described  as  a three- 
legged  stool,  supported  by  a healthy 
environment,  society  and  economy. 
The  Taskforce  has  worked  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  an 
understanding  of  sustainable  devel- 
opment through  efforts  on  social  and 
economic  sustainability. 

Taskforce  on  the  Churches  and  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility,  129  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West,  Toronto,  On,  M4V  IN 5. 

Ph:  (416)  923-1758;  Fax:  927-7554. 


FACTS 


$30.2  million 

Total  government  subsidy  to  logging  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  in  1992. 

$411,000 

1992  stumpage  fees  paid  for  timber  cut  in 
British  Columbia. 

$666,946 

Cost  to  run  Ministry  of  Forests  in  same  year. 
4:1 

One  acre  of  hemp  produces  four  times  as  much 
pulp  for  paper  as  the  same  acre  of  trees. 

[Hemp  could  totally  replace  ivood  as  a source  of 
pulp  in  paper  production,  halting  deforestation. 
Paper  made  from  hemp  is  suitable  for  recycling  up 
to  7 or  8 times,  compared  to  3 times  for  wood  pulp 
paper,  and  there  is  60-80  percent  less  chemicals 
used  in  the  hemp  paper-making  process.] 

6 months 

Length  of  jail  sentence  for  Sile  Simpson  after 
her  third  arrest  on  Clayoquot  Sound  road 
blockades. 

6 weeks 

Length  of  jail  sentence  for  Randy  Demacedo 
after  his  second  offense  for  mishandling  waste 
oil  transport. 

0 

Number  of  jail  terms  handed  out  following  dis- 
covery of  logging  damage  to  34  of  53 
Vancouver  Island  streams. 

20,000 

Estimated  job  losses  in  British  Columbia  as  for- 
est industry  becomes  "more  competitive." 

13.3 

Percentage  of  all  workers  in  the  Alberni/ 
Clayoquot  region  who  are  involved  in  log- 
ging/ forestry,  according  to  the  most  recent 
census. 

US$80  million 

Economic  loss  to  British  Columbia  per  year 
through  soil  erosion. 

Sources:  Ministry  of  Forests  Annual  Report  1991- 
92,  Friends  of  Clayoquot  Sound,  Ministry  of  the 
Environment,  Federal  Forest  Advison/  Council, 
Greenpeace  Canada,  Canadian  Hemp  Association. 


Clayoquot:  Where  is  the  Church? 

bt  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died  in  the  Middle  East,  about  2,700 
years  ago,  one  of  the  great  writers  of  Isaiah  was  at  prayerful  medita- 
tion, perhaps  in  a smoky  temple  not  unlike  an  aboriginal  longhouse. 

There  he  had  a vision  of  the  Holy  One.  It  quite  overwhelmed  him 
with  a sense  of  his  own  inadequacy.  But  in  the  vision,  one  of  the 
helpers  of  the  Holy  One  changed  that,  cleansed  him,  empowered  him. 
Took  his  fear  away. 

The  storyteller  says:  "Then  I heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying, 
'WItom  shall  I send?  And  who  will  go  for  us?'  And  I said,  'Here  lam. 
Send  me.'" 

The  summer-long  peaceful  confrontation  in  Clayoquot  Sound 
is  about  religious  conviction,  about  passionate  stewardship. 
The  Christian  church  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

While  these  remarkable  scenes  of  faith  have  been  played  out 
on  television,  we  have  been  couch  potatoes.  Do  we  really  have 
much  notion  of  what  passed  before  our  eyes? 

Please  note:  Clayoquot  has  not  been  a brawl,  although  it 
could  have  been  because  it  is  fueled  by  anger.  Righteous  indig- 
nation. The  peace  camp,  where  people  have  come  to  sacrifice 
something — time,  energy,  freedom — is  well-named. 

What  we  have  witnessed  is  a day-by-day  sacrifice,  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  submitting  themselves  to  arrest  and 
judgement  in  court  because  they  are  persuaded  that  a higher 
issue  is  at  stake,  that  the  lawmakers  have  made  a serious  mis- 
take. 

Remind  you  of  anybody  you  know? 

Every  day,  those  monster  logging  trucks  have  rolled  up  to 
the  Kennedy  River  bridge,  every  day  little  people  have  stood  in 
front  of  them,  every  day  those  people  have  been  taken  away  by 
the  police.  That  cost  them  something. 

Peacefulness.  Conviction.  Courage.  Sacrifice.  These  are  Chris- 
tian words,  rife  through  our  sacred  stories.  They  have  been 
usurped  by  others.  At  Clayoquot,  at  least,  we  have  given  them 
up.  The  Spirit  is  there  but  the  church — meaning  the  Christian 
community  acting  collectively — is  not. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  people  of  Christian  conviction  who 
are  now  on  the  Clayoquot  court  docket.  And  yes,  an  Anglican 
priest  is  among  them.  Is  the  irony  lost  on  us  that  the  arrest  of 
one  priest  should  make  headlines? 

There  are  some  other  things  we  should  note  about  this  event 
at  Clayoquot,  a happening  which  will  some  day  have  its  hon- 
oured place  in  our  history,  without  our  collective  involvement. 

It  is  not  just  about  logging  in  Clayoquot  Sound.  It  is  about 
what  happens  next,  about  respecting,  preserving,  treasuring 
more  of  the  awesome  but  cruelly  eroded  creation  placed  in  our 
hands.  Our  hands. 

The  Kennedy  River  bridge  has  merely  been  a convenient 
focal  point  for  expressing  in  a sometimes  clumsy,  fearful  and 
halting  way  matters  of  deep  conviction. 

If  we  have  no  conviction  ourselves  on  this  matter,  or  are 
divided  in  our  views,  we  should  at  least  be  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge and  honour  the  faith  of  others.  Just  maybe  the  Lord  sent 
them.  (Reprinted  from  Diocesan  Post,  Anglican  Diocese  of  British 
Columbia.) 
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Canada’s  rain  forests  grow  on  the  west  side  of  Vancouver  Island  and  parts  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  With 
annual  rainfall  of  more  than  300  centimetres  forest  fires  seldom  occur.  As  a result,  Sitka  Spruce,  Douglas  Fir  and 
Western  Red  Cedar  have  grown  up  to  1700  years  old,  300  feet  tall  and  20  feet  in  diameter. 

Temperate  rain  forest  is  rare,  covering  only  .2  percent  of  the  earth's  surface.  One-half  of  the  world's  temperate 
rain  forests  grow  in  western  North  America.  While  tropical  rain  forests  have  more  biodiversity  (range  of  different 
plants  and  animals),  temperate  rain  forests  have  more  biomass  (organic  matter)  per  hectare  because  of  the  huge 
ancient  trees. 

Almost  65  percent  of  the  ancient  temperate  rain  forest  that  once  covered  Vancouver  Island  has  already  been 
logged.  At  most  6-7  percent  is  currently  protected.  Out  of  the  99  watersheds  on  Vancouver  Island  greater  than  5,000 
hectares,  only  11  remain  unscarred  by  clearcut  logging. 

Clayoquot  Sound  is  350,000  hectares  of  densely  forested  valleys,  inlets  and 
islands.  Roughly  23  percent  of  its  ancient  rain  forest  has  already  been  clearcut. 

The  BC  government’s  April  13, 1993,  decision  on  Clayoquot  means  that  74  per- 
cent of  the  ancient  forests  will  be  logged. 


What  is  Clearcutting? 


Who  Owns  The  Forests? 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  public  forest  base  in  British  Columbia  is  con- 
trolled by  a few  multinational  timber  corporations.  Clayoquot  Sound  is  crown 
land  for  which  MacMillan  Bloedel  and  Interfor  hold  Tree  Farm  Licenses. 

In  his  book,  " Clayoquot  On  The  Wild  Side",  environmental  writer,  Cameron 
Young  cites  modern  forestry  management  theory  developed  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  "The  current  'tree  farming'  concept  of  clearcutting  old-growth  forests 
and  replacing  them  with  short-lived,  even-aged  forest  plantations  is  fundamen- 
tally flawed.  Managing  a forest  solely  to  maximize  timber  production  ultimately 
leads  to  the  breakdown  of  the  entire  forest  ecosystem." 


Clearcutting  is  a forestry 
method  in  which  every  single 
tree  on  a site  is  cut  down. 
Only  trees  considered 
"merchantable"  are  removed. 
It  is  the  cheapest,  fastest  and 
most  profitable  way  for 
companies  to  log. 

According  to  the  union 
of  Pulp,  Paper  and  Wood- 
workers of  Canada,  we 
currently  log  at  twice  the  rate 
that  we  replant. 


Jobs  Versus  The  Environment 

The  media  consistently  frames  issues  as 
"jobs  versus  the  environment."  From  1961  to 
1 989  the  annual  volume  of  timber  logged  in 
British  Columbia  tripled  from  just  over  30  mil- 
lion cubic  metres  per  year  to  90  million  cubic 
metres  in  1989.  In  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  direct  forestry  jobs  per  thousand  cubic 
metres  of  timber  logged  was  cut  in  half. 

In  the  forestry  industry,  the  real  threat  to 
jobs  has  been  mechanization  both  in  forests 
and  in  the  mills,  and  the  export  of  raw  logs 
and  "cants"  (raw  logs  cut  square). 

Forester  Herb  Hammond,  author  of  the 
book,  " Seeing  the  Forest  Among  the  Trees"  says, 
"If  we  use  more  labour  intensive  methods 
(and)  make  something  out  of  our  wood,  we 
can  still  employ  the  same  amount  of  people  in 
the  timber  industry  and  cut  only  20  percent  of 
the  trees  we  cut  right  now." 

Tourism  and  fishing  are  two  industries 
which  depend  on  keeping  the  rain  forest 
intact.  Salmon  populations  are  dropping  as 
spawning  streams  are  destroyed  by  clearcut 
logging.  They  are  a link  between  the  forest 
and  ocean  ecosystems. 


Clayoquot  Arrestees  are  Just  Students  and  Hippies 

Students  and  hippies  represented  only  a fraction  of  the  more 
than  10,000  people  who  attended  blockades  in  the  Summer  of 
1993.  Why  was  there  so  much  media  focus  on  young  and  hippie 
protesters  to  the  exclusion  of  others?  Is  it  because  their  concerns 
are  more  easily  dismissed  by  the  mainstream? 

Clayoquot  arrestees  have  included  grandparents,  children,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  translators.  Catholic  and  Anglican  priests,  foresters, 
teachers,  computer  programmers,  accountants,  writers,  social 
workers,  gardeners,  and  students  and  hippies.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  roughly  1,000  people  arrested  are  over  age  40. 

There  are  currently  no  legally  enforceable  laws  governing 
forestry  practices  in  British  Columbia.  A proposed  Forestry 
Practices  Code  is  slated  to  come  into  effect  in  1995.  Between  1969 
and  1990,  MacMillan  Bloedel  was  convicted  of  23  violations  of 
environmental  legislation.  Fines  reported  for  these  convictions 
totalled  $73,000,  roughly  .004  percent  of  the  company's  annual 
income  in  1990  alone.  Total  fines  collected  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment from  Clayoquot  arrestees  are  approaching  $400,000. 

No  forestry  industry  official  has  ever  been  to  jail  for  the  viola- 
tion of  environmental  legislation. 


Compiled  by  S.  Watson.  Sources:.  "Clayoquot,  On  the  Wild  Side",  Cameron 
Young,  Adrian  Dorst,  Victoria^Times  Colonist,  Vancouver  Sun;  "Jobs,  Trees  and 
Us",  PPWC's  (Pulp,  Paper  and  Woodiborkers  of  Canada)  forest  policy ; Friends  of 
Clayoquot  Sound;  Greenpeace;  Sierra  Club. 
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For  many  years,  ecological  groups  and  the  scientif- 
ic community  have  existed  separately  from  the 
religious  faiths,  even  when  an  individual  was  a 
member  of  both  spheres.  The  believing  scientist  was  not 
expected  to  bring  anything  from  religion  into  the  lab  or 
observatory,  nor  was  science  expected  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  worship. 

Historically,  this  is  quite  understandable  in  terms 
of  the  great  conflicts  of  19th  century  science  and  religion. 
Later  generations  may  look  back  on  these  conflicts  as 
male  sibling  rivalries,  since  scientific  and  religious  lead- 
ership in  the  western  world  has  been  firmly  rooted  in 
the  power  of  white  male  elites.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
conversation  for  the  visions  of  blacks,  women,  the  poor, 
the  Third  World,  indigenous  peoples,  farmers,  or  peas- 
ants in  either  the  dominant  science  or  the  dominant 
Christian  religions  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

This  exclusion  of  other  visions,  other  voices,  began 
to  be  broken  by  a number  of  liberation  movements  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  notably  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
United  States,  the  rise  of  feminism,  the  liberation  theolo- 
gies of  Latin  America,  and  the  obvious  immigration  of 
many  other  groups  to  Europe  and  North  America. 

Added  to  this,  one  must  include  the  continued  disparity 
between  the  imposition  of  western  'development'  mod- 
els on  other  cultures  and  the  continuous  destruction  of 
these  cultures  and  their  ways  of  living  with  the  earth. 


Second  Parliament  of  Religions 

Both  the  inclusion  of  other  voices  in  serious  reli- 
gious dialogue  and  the  change  in  the  science /religion 
question  were  fundamental  to  an  important  recent 
event:  the  Second  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago 
from  August  28  to  September  5, 1993. 

This  Parliament  was  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  one.  All  reports  emphasize  the  sheer  diversity  of 
the  religious  presence  among  the  6000  plus  participants. 
Many  traditions  not  present  100  years  ago  included 
Sikhs,  indigenous  traditions,  Zoroastrians,  goddess  reli- 
gions and  many,  many  more. 

To  understand  the  depth  of  the  change,  one  com- 
mentator, Andrew  Vidich,  mentions:  "At  the  time  of  the 
first  Parliament,  neither  Judaism  nor  Catholicism  were 
considered  mainstream  religions  in  America."  Although, 
in  1993,  several  groups  refused  to  come  because  of  the 
presence  of  others,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  partici- 
pated strongly,  and  included  a Vatican  representative. 
Archbishop  Francesco  Gioia,  and  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  of  Chicago. 

New-Found  Interest 

But  where  is  this  new-found  interest  in  the  sci- 
ence/religious dialogue  coming  from?  The  first  direct 
appeal  to  the  major  religious  communities  came  from 
the  World  Wildlife  Federation  (WWF)  in  1986,  which 
convened  a number  of  faith  leaders  at  Assisi.  The  ratio- 
nale from  WWF  was  that  the  religious  energies  of 
human  beings  must  be  activated  if  the  enormous  ecolog- 
ical challenge  is  to  be  faced. 

Next,  in  1992,  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
issued  the  "World  Scientists'  Warning  to  Humanity" . In  it, 
they  stated: 

“We  understand  that  what  is  regarded  as 
sacred  is  more  likely  to  be  treated  with  care  and 
respect.  Our  planetary  home  should  be  so 
regarded.  Efforts  to  safeguard  and  cherish  the 
environment  need  to  be  infused  with  a vision  of 
the  sacred.  (Hence)  we  scientists... urgently 
appeal  to  the  world  religious  community  to 
commit,  in  word  and  deed,  and  as  boldly  as  is 
required,  to  preserve  the  environment  of  the 
Earth.  ” (Continued  on  page  14) 
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These  two  powerful  appeals,  first,  from  a major 
environmental  movement,  then  from  the  scientific  estab- 
lishment itself,  are  a clear  recognition  that  the  situation 
of  the  earth  is  demanding  a level  of  cooperation  and 
dialogue  which  is  unprecedented. 

In  addition  to  such  appeals,  both  Pope  John  Paul  II 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  spoken  to  their 
constituencies  of  this  crisis,  as  have  various  other  faith 
leaders,  and  of  course  the  native  peoples  have  been  most 
forceful  in  declaring,  "Mother  Earth  is  dying."  But  what 
I want  to  highlight  in  this  article  are  two  specific  chal- 
lenges arising  from  the  immense  gathering  in  Chicago. 

Both  of  these  initiatives  were  about  approaching 
the  ecological  crisis,  and  both  were  appeals  to  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  to  take  far  more  radical  measures  in 
confronting  the  driving  forces  leading  to  global  devasta- 
tion. 

The  first  challenge  came  in  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions' initial  declaration,  "Towards  A Global  Ethic”.  I 
quote  some  random  passages: 

♦ “We  must  utilize  economic  and  political 
power  for  service  to  humanity  instead  of  misus- 
ing it  in  ruthless  battles  for  domination. 

♦ “We  must  develop  a spirit  of  compassion 
with  those  who  suffer,  with  special  care  for  the 
children,  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  disabled,  the 
refugees,  and  the  lonely... 

♦ “We  must  value  a sense  of  moderation  and 
modesty  instead  of  an  unquenchable  greed  for 
money,  prestige,  and  consumption... 

♦ “We  must  cultivate  truthfulness  in  all  our 
relationships  instead  of  dishonesty,  dissembling 
and  opportunism.  ” 

The  second  challenge  calling  for  a response  to  the 
ecological  crisis  from  religions  came  from  Gerald  Bar- 
ney, who  gave  a plenary  address  that  was  considered  by 
commentators  to  be  the  most  powerful  presentation  of 
the  entire  Parliament.  Barney  is  a fusion  energy  physicist 
who  also  directed  the  U.S.  government's  "Global  2000 
Report  to  the  President".  He  is  founder  and  director  of  the 
Millennium  Institute,  which  is  directing  its  attention  to 


the  significance  of  the  21st  century.  Barney,  together 
with  his  daughter,  Kristen,  and  Jane  Blewett  of  the  Earth 
Community  Center  prepared,  specifically  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, a book  entitled  " Global  2000  Revisited:  What  Shall 
We  Do?  The  Critical  Issues  of  the  21st  Century".  This  vol- 
ume offers  a succinct  summary  of  the  critical  issues  fac- 
ing the  planet.  The  second  part  of  the  book  looks  at  "The 
Role  of  Faith  Traditions".  Barney  himself  bridges  the 
scientific-religious  gap  (he  is  Lutheran)  and  his  insights 
are  rooted  in  Christianity. 

Barney  speaks  first  of  his  own  experience  that 
causes  him  to  ask  the  question  whether  any  faith  is  'sus- 
tainable'. He  says,  "Specifically,  I do  not  believe  my  own 
faith,  Christianity,  is  a sustainable  faith  — at  least  not  as 
it  is  generally  understood  and  practiced."  (p.  67)  He 
argues  that  the  Bible  is  no  longer  a secure  guide  to  the 
future  in  this  matter,  in  spite  of  some  scattered  texts. 

"On  the  whole  the  Bible  seems  to  me  focused  on  human- 
human  and  human-God  relations,  not  on  human-Earth 
or  even  Earth-God  relationships."  (p.  69)  Then  Barney 
indicates  what  he  feels  are  "new  revelations"  that  tell 
him  "The  God  I know  is  still  speaking."  (p.  69)  Thus 
Barney  uses  a specifically  Christian  category  of  "revela- 
tion" in  a powerful  new  way.  These  revelations  are: 

"First,  it  has  been  revealed  that  among  the  most 
destructive  forces  on  Earth  today  is  hatred  between  the 
followers  of  different  faith  traditions."  (p.  70)  In  his 
exposition  of  this,  Barney  includes  a horrifying  account 
by  a Muslim  woman  in  Bosnia,  in  which  rape,  murder 
and  torture  are  inflicted  on  her  family  by  previously 
peaceful  neighbours. 

“And  this  story  has  many  other  applications. 
Change  the  faith  names  to  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Jew, 
Indigenous  Peoples.. .and  this  same  story  would 
apply  in  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Ireland,  Nigeria,  Sene- 
gal, Iraq,  Israel,  Sudan,  Algeria.  What  faith  is  now 
not  involved  in  acts  of  hatred  and  violence  in 
one  or  more  of  the  48  religious  and  ethnic  wars 
now  in  progress?  What  a revelation  we  have  of 
the  destructive  hatred  between  followers  of  dif- 
ferent faith  traditions!” (p.  73) 
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Stewardship  of  our  Resources 

The  following  is  taken  from  a pastoral  letter  issued  March  3 by  Newfoundland 
church  leaders  who  participate  in  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  for  Fishing  Communities: 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers... 

Stewardship  of  God's  creation  is  a major  theme  running  through  the  Scriptures.  The  earth  and 
all  it  contains — air,  water,  land,  minerals,  fish,  wildlife — are  seen  as  God's  gifts.  We  are  called  to  look 
after/care  for  the  earth  for  present  and  future  generations.  This  is  what  Stewardship  means. 

The  fishery  crisis  reveals  that  the  checks  and  balances  of  democratic  political  institutions,  and 
the  free  market,  are  failing  not  only  Newfoundland  but  the  human  family. 

When  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  began  last  year,  the  first  question  posed  by  the  media  and  oth- 
ers was:  "What  do  you  think  you  can  contribute  to  this  enormous  crisis? 

After  one  year  we  no  longer  hear  this  question.  Those  with  whom  we  are  working,  and  many 
others,  recognize  that  the  church  has  a place  and  a responsibility  where  the  lives  of  people  are  involved. 
The  church  must  ask  the  moral  and  ethical  questions  that  need  to  be  asked;  and  place  before  people  the 
spiritual  dimensions  of  life's  issues  and,  in  the  end,  give  light  and  hope. 


Barney's  second  revelation  "comes  from  a medita- 
tion on  Earth  that  has  been  continuing  for  about  1500 
years.  This  meditation  we  usually  call  'science.'"  It 
reveals  to  us  the  journey  of  the  universe,  and  the  specific 
bonding  of  everything  to  everything  else,  including 
humans,  in  a way  that  makes  us  all  "distant  cousins." 

"A  third  revelation  derives  in  part  from  the  sec- 
ond: we  know  now  that  the  characterizations  of  man 
and  woman,  male  and  female,  in  the  origin  stories  and 
traditions  of  many  faiths  are  factually  wrong  and  social- 
ly destructive."  (p.  73) 

And  finally,  Barney's  fourth  revelation  is  that  we, 
as  a species,  now  have  a major  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  the  Earth  itself,  a responsibility  for  which  no 
religious  tradition  has  prepared  us  (since  it  was  not  an 
issue  at  the  time  of  founding). 

“To  my  knowledge,  no  faith  tradition  has 
provided  moral  precepts  to  guide  inter-species 
behaviour,  to  decide  which  species  should 
cease  to  exist,  to  understand  which  new  species 
should  be  created  through  genetic  engineer- 
ing... and  to  judge  the  alternative  futures  humans 
are  considering  for  the  Earth.  ” (p.  74) 

Barney  ended  his  address  by  pointing  out  that 
"these  are  fundamentally  spiritual  questions." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Barney's  remarks.  Rabbi 
Herman  Scaalman,  a president  of  the  Parliament  and  co- 
chair of  the  Jewish  Host  Committee,  spoke  for  most  if 
not  all  participants: 

"Now  we  all  know  why  we  have  come.  We  have 
heard  from  the  soul  of  a man  for  whom  all  the  earth  is 
home.  Now  we  have  been  challenged  as  I have  never 
heard  anyone  challenge  me,  and  I daresay  I'm  speaking 
for  each  one  of  us  here." 


The  voice  of  Gerald  Barney,  scientist  and  believing 
Christian,  spoke  across  the  old  divide,  using  his  science 
to  explore  the  profound  crisis  facing  the  earth,  and  using 
his  faith  to  consider  that  God  is  speaking  to  us  in  these 
"signs  of  the  times,"  to  use  a phrase  from  Vatican  II.  All 
the  voices  at  the  Parliament  were  a heartening  symbol  of 
the  dream  of  human  unity,  not  in  a way  that  obliterates 
differences,  but  allows  them  to  be  respected.  The  voices 
of  the  human  global  community  were  there,  as  well  as  at 
the  Alternate  Summit  in  Rio  the  year  before. 

Would  that  these  events  are  a foretaste  of  a much 
more  inclusive  community,  even  as  the  terrible  conflicts 
of  the  late  20th  century  and  the  hegemony  of  a global 
capitalistic  society  destroy  humans  and  the  earth.  But 
Barney's  hope  is  undiminished: 

“Changing  course  will  require  an  immense 
amount  of  energy.  Not  the  energy  that  comes 
from  coal,  gas,  oil,  or  even  nuclear  fuel,  but 
rather  spiritual  and  emotional  energy,  enough  to 
change  the  thinking  and  lives  of  more  than  5 
billion  people.  ” (p.  80) 

This  is  the  challenge  before  all  the  religions;  can 
Roman  Catholics  be  in  the  forefront  of  changing  course? 
Is  our  God  speaking  to  us  through  the  suffering  Earth?°° 

Anne  Lonergan  works  at  Holy  Cross  Centre,  Port  Bur- 
well,  On,  NOJ  1T0.  The  centre  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation, 
stewardship  and  respect  for  God's  beautiful  creation — our 
planet  Earth.  Facilities  offered  for  conferences,  retreats  and 
sabbaticals  (Phone:  519-874-4502). 
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What  Does  It 
Profit  A People? 


Rain  forests:  Eco-Systems  or  Commodities? 


One  third  of  all  the  rain 

forests  on  earth  lie  in  the 
Amazon  Basin,  mostly 
in  Brazil.  This  is  the  rain  forest 
which  a few  years  ago  captured  the 
world's  attention.  Some  have 
described  the  rain  forest  as  a great 
green  cathedral;  not  a silent  one,  but 
one  with  a symphony  of  life  within. 

Brazil  has  a population  of  140 
million  people  who  are  burdened 
with  a foreign  debt  of  US$120  billion 
with  one  outstanding  resource  to  be 
exploited — the  Amazon  rain  forest. 

In  the  Amazon  region  about  14 
percent  of  the  original  forests  have 
been  destroyed.  In  1988  alone  almost 
125,000  square  kilometres  of  rain 
forest  was  cut  down  and  burned  to 
clear  the  land. 

It  was  the  federal  highway  BR- 
364,  called  the  Trans-Amazon,  that 
opened  up  the  so-called  vast,  empty 
spaces  of  the  country,  and  penetrat- 
ed across  the  centre  of  the  rain  for- 
est. Paved  in  1984,  financed  by  a 
World  Bank  loan,  the  1,500  kilome- 
tre highway  brought  with  it  its  chief 
promoters:  timber  merchants,  cattle 
ranchers  and  mining  companies. 

Dispossessed  farmers  from  the 
south  and  the  northeast,  as  well  as 
many  from  th efavelas  (slums)  of 
large  cities — some  500,000 — 
followed  via  the  BR-364.  The  rain 
forest  couldn't  withstand  the  explo- 
sion of  migration  and  one  result  was 
the  deforestation  of  the  state  of  Ron- 
donia  bordering  Bolivia  in  the 
southwestern  Amazon.  By  1989,  23 
percent  of  its  total  area  had  been 
deforested,  and  it  is  estimated  it 
could  become  treeless  within  a 
decade. 


In  the  Amazon  the  trees  are  shal- 
low-rooted and  easily  toppled  over. 
Heavy  bulldozers  spaced  at  50-100 
feet  or  so  apart  with  massive  chains 
strung  between  them,  attack  the 
trees  and  pull  down  everything  in 
their  path.  What  was  not  cut  down 
was  burned.  Satellite  photographs, 
taken  in  1988  revealed  6,000  separate 
fires  burning  in  the  Amazon  region 
in  a single  day. 

The  tragic  devastation  revealed 
again  how  fragile  is  the  ecosystem  of 
a rain  forest  which  grows  for  the 
most  part  on  a carpet  of  extremely 
thin  soil.  The  trees  are  capillary 
reservoirs,  retaining  water  and 
nutrients.  The  forest's  canopy  of 
leaves  protects  the  topsoil  from 
erosion  by  heavy  tropical  rains. 
When  the  trees  were  stripped  away 
the  soil  dried  up  and  was  quickly 
eroded  by  the  rains  and  wind.  The 
settlers  planted  their  crops — corn, 
beans,  manioc,  yams — and  in  three 
years  or  so  were  forced  to  move 
because  the  soil  was  depleted. 
Ranchers  planted  grazing  pastures, 
raising  cattle  for  export  to  countries 
with  high  beef  consumption,  but 
within  four  to  six  years  the  soil  was 
exhausted  and  they  had  to  clear 
more  land.  Ranching  continued  only 
because  it  was  made  profitable  by 
government  subsidies. 

The  fiscal  incentives  and  subsi- 
dies for  cattle  ranching  were  esti- 
mated at  more  than  US$1  billion 
between  1975  and  1986 — the  largest 
subsidy  ever  known  applied  to  eco- 
logical destruction.  An  example  of 
how  the  "Free  Market"  in  reality  so 
often  functions:  costs  are  socialized 
by  government  subsidies  while 


By  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  S.F.M. 


profits  are  privatized  by  corporate 
entrepreneurs.  The  real  result  was 
that  Indigenous  tribes  in  the  region 
were  dispossessed  of  their  habitat, 
the  rain  forest  itself  was  destroyed 
and  the  settlers  remained  impover- 
ished. 

Hydro  Electricity 

In  the  state  of  Amazonas,  north  of 
the  city  of  Manaus,  the  Balbina 
Hydroelectric  Plant  on  the  Uatuma 
River  was  completed  in  1987.  A 
paradigm  of  absurdity,  it  flooded 
2,500  square  kilometres  of  tropical 
forest,  extinguishing  countless 
species  of  plants  and  animals  and 
causing  the  near  extinction  (by 
forced  removal)  of  two  tribal  vil- 
lages of  the  Waimiri-Atroari  indige- 
nous people.  The  most  inefficient 
hydroelectric  facility  in  the  world, 
Balbina  generates  barely  one-third  of 
its  expected  capacity  of  250 
megawatts.  Fish,  once  an  abundant 
and  indispensable  source  of  protein 
for  the  riverside  inhabitants,  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  dam's  toxic 
outpour,  reaching  a distance  of  240 
kilometres  downstream.  Silt  is  build- 
ing up  rapidly  behind  the  dam  and 
its  turbines  are  corroding  because  of 
the  acidity  of  the  waters,  an  acidity 
caused  by  leaving  the  forest  to  rot  in 
the  dam's  reservoir-lake. 

Two  hydro  dams,  planned  by  the 
federal  power  utility  for  the  Jatapu 
River,  would  deal  to  all  the  river 
inhabitants  the  same  affliction  as  did 
the  Balbina  dam's  toxic  discharge  to 
residents  along  the  Uatuma  River. 

Throughout  Brazil,  136  hydro- 
electric dam  sites  have  been  identi- 
fied by  Eletrobras,  the  federal  power 
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"And  the  forests  fall 
silent  victims  to  the 
same  economic-political 
pragmatic  values  that 
compromise  all  the 
living  eco-systems  on 
the  planet:  profit, 
development,  growth, 
dominance." 


reckoned  as  having  economic  value. 
It  is  labeled  an  "external"  in  calculat- 
ing economic  wealth  or  GNP/ GDP 
(Gross  National  Product/Gross 
Domestic  Product).  A tree  or  a forest 
only  has  economic  value  when  it  is 
cut  down.  It  therefore  makes  sense 
to  clear-cut  a forest,  invest  the  prof- 
its and  accumulate  interest  rather 
than  to  leave  the  forest  standing,  in 
the  logic  of  timber  exporters  and 
interests. 

Logging  for  export  markets,  as  is 
done  in  Southeast  Asia,  West  Africa, 
Brazil  and  Canada,  produces  short- 
term gain  for  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion and  corporate  or  social  elites 
and  may  also  reduce  external  debt. 
But  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  long- 
term productivity.  Forest  removal 
critically  impedes  the  water  retain- 
ing capacity  of  the  whole  region. 
Heavy  rains  and  severe  floods  then 
damage  roads,  bridges,  irrigation 


systems  and  other  essential  infra- 
structure. Erosion  of  hillsides  silts 
up  rivers,  reducing  the  capacity  for 
navigation,  fish  reproduction,  and 
hydroelectric  power  generation. 
Deforestation  diminishes  food  pro- 
duction by  altering  regional  weather 
cycles  and  plugging  up  reservoirs 
and  irrigation  channels  with  silt. 

The  overall  degradation  and 
resulting  scarcity  of  renewable 
resources  brings  economic  depriva- 
tion to  landless  peasants,  agricultur- 
al labourers  and  poor  farmers.  Des- 
perate, they  are  forced  to  migrate 
either  to  shantytowns  of  already 
overpopulated  centres  or  to  less 
productive  lands  such  as  steep  hill- 
sides, ravines,  and  areas  largely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  central 
government.  Coercive  landowners 
and  local  governments  leave  them 
little  choice  but  to  unite  in  solidarity 
or  starve.  These  displaced  peoples 


utility,  70  of  which  are 
located  in  the  Ama- 
zon. According  to  the 
rain  forest  expert, 

Hilgard  O'Reilly 
Sternberg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California, 
they  represent  "the 
most  serious  threat  to 
the  ecosystems  of  the 
Amazon  today." 

Serra  dos  Carajas, 
in  the  eastern  Amazon,  is  the  site  of 
some  of  the  largest  mineral  deposits 
in  the  world.  All  along  the  ore-rail- 
way  line  to  the  coast,  pig-iron 
smelters  fueled  by  wood  from  the 
surrounding  forests  are  devastating 
the  forest  ecosystems  of  the  region. 
The  same  'development'  was  execut- 
ed in  the  state  of  Minas  Gerais 
where  pig-iron  furnaces  wiped  out 
two-thirds  of  that  state's  forests. 

Enio  Cordeiro  of  the  Ministry  of 
Environmental  Affairs  said,  "We 
cannot  simply  abandon  the  need  to 
develop  the  entire  country."  To 
critics  of  Brazil's  politics  of  develop- 
ment his  reply  is:  "This  is  not  a Dis- 
ney World  for  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  want  to  see  a rain  forest  pre- 
served." And  the  forests  fall  silent 
victims  to  the  same  economic-politi- 
cal pragmatic  values  that  compro- 
mise all  the  living  eco-systems  on 
the  planet:  profit,  development, 
growth,  dominance. 


Living  Forests 


A standing,  living  forest  that 
renews  and  purifies  the  air,  regu- 
lates weather  and  climate,  prevents 
erosion  and  flooding,  sustains  plants 
and  animals  in  ecosystems,  is  not 


he  argument  that  a moral  obligation  to  future  generations 
I demands  special  treatment  of  environmental  investments  is 
fatuous.  We  can  help  our  descendants  as  much  by  improving  infra- 
structure as  by  preserving  rain  forests...  However  much,  or  little, 
current  generations  wish  to  weigh  the  interests  of  future  generations, 
there  is  every  reason  to  undertake  investments  that  yield  the  high- 
est returns.”  (Lawrence  H.  Summers,  Chief  Economist,  World  Bank) 
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cause  environmental  damage  to  the 
region  and  become  still  more 
impoverished.  Regarded  as  sources 
of  persistent  social  upheaval  they 
suffer  untold  violence  and  repres- 
sion or  they  may  migrate  again  occa- 
sioning ethnic  conflicts  or  urban 
unrest  elsewhere. 

When  governments  talk  "sustain- 
able development"  simply  to  justify 
more  of  the  same — growth  in  busi- 
ness and  industry — then  they  are 
concerned  with  sustainable  economic 
development  rather  than  sustainable 
environments.  Alternative  political 
thinking,  based  on  more  enlightened 
economic  policies  on  forest  ecosys- 
tems, offer  a far  more  promising 
future  for  human  populations  and 
the  planet,  alternatives  that  focus  on 
sustainable  environments  rather 
than  sustainable  growth  and  con- 
sumption. 

Researchers  in  rain  forest  habitats 
estimate  that  the  living  forest  is 
worth  more  than  if  clear-cut  for 


timber  or  cleared  for  pasture  land. 
In  one  such  study,  for  example, 
published  in  Nature,  1989,  the 
researchers  calculated  that  the  har- 
vest of  fruits,  latex  and  selective 
logging  on  2.5  acres  (1  hectare)  of 
rain  forest  could  yield  a steady 
return  of  $7,000  per  year.  Clear- 
cutting  the  same  land  for  timber 
would  render  a one-time  return  of 
only  $1,000.  As  grazing  pasture  for 
cattle-raising,  the  same  2.5  acres 
would  yield  less  than  $3,000  per 
year  without  including  the  costs  of 
fencing,  weeding  and  animal  care. 

Tropical  forests  have  existed  for 
more  than  100  million  years. 
Now,  except  for  photos  or  tattered 
remnants,  they  are  disappearing 
forever  within  our  children's  life- 
time. Wherever  there  is  still  a forest 
standing,  what  happens  in  these 
primeval  forests  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  all  life  on  earth.°° 


The  International  Timber 
Organization  (ITTO)  is  a power- 
ful lobby  group  that  opposes 
environmental  legislation 
around  the  world  and  is  sup- 
ported with  strong  representa- 
tion by  Japanese  interests. 

In  the  words  of  Ichiji  Ishii, 
parliamentary  vice-minister  of 
Japan  s Environment  Agency, 
“We  have  to  keep  growing.  I 
think  we  should  be  growing 
and  growing  forever.  It's  my 
personal  philosophy.  Quite 
often  materials,  or  amount  of 
materials  available,  and  the 
degree  of  happiness  have  a 
very  strong  correlation,  so  I 
think  the  more  we  have,  the 
better  it  is.” 


A Global  View 

• About  1.5  acres  of  the  world's 
remaining  forests  are 
destroyed  every  second. 

• Nearly  11  percent  of  the  Ama- 
zon rain  forest  is  located  in 
Peru.  Almost  60,000  kilome- 
tres have  been  destroyed  by 
coca  growers  and  the  destruc- 
tion continues  at  a rate  of 

3.000  square  kilometres  a 
year. 

• The  natural  riches  of  Central 
Africa's  Congo  River  Valley 
are  being  extracted  for  export 
with  the  help  of  foreign  loans. 

• 90  percent  of  Madagascar's 
tropical  forests  have  been 
destroyed. 

• Indonesia  has  10  percent  of 
the  world's  rain  forests,  about 

427.310.000  acres.  Three  mil- 
lion acres  a year  are  cut  down 
and  exported. 

• In  Malaysia,  on  the  states  of 
Sarawak  and  Sabah,  clear-cut 
logging  is  proceeding  at  such 
a pace  that  the  tropical  forests 
will  be  destroyed  within  five 
or  six  years. 


Sustainable  Development 

Activities  are  sustainable  when  they: 

CD  Use  materials  in  continuous  cycles. 

(2)  Use  continuously  reliable  sources  of  energy. 

CD  Come  mainly  from  the  qualities  of  being  human  (i.e.  creativity, 
communication,  movement,  appreciation,  and  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development). 

Activities  are  not  sustainable  when  they: 

® Require  continual  inputs  of  non-renewable  resources. 

(5)  Use  renewable  resources  faster  than  their  rate  of  renewal. 

© Cause  cumulative  degradation  of  the  environment. 

CZ)  Require  resources  in  quantities  that  could  never  be  available 
for  people  everywhere. 

® Lead  to  the  extinction  of  other  life  forms. 

Published  by  the  Sustainability  Project,  P.O.  Box  374,  Merrickville,  On,  Canada, 
K0G  1N0,  which  aims  to  raise  awareness  of  the  issue  of  Sustainable  Development. 
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Riverboat  Journey  on  the  Amazon 

By  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  S.F.M. 


It  was  a good  time  to  travel  on  the  river  Jatapu — the 
end  of  August  and  no  longer  were  there  so  many 
trees  and  cane  grass  in  the  current.  From  Urucara,  I 
and  five  Amazonian  companions  were  going  to  the  first 
waterfall  on  the  Jatapu  river  where  an  iron  ore  mine 
and  mining  camp  were  located.  This  journey  would 
take  somewhere  between  20  to  30  hours. 

I had  been  in  Brazil  almost  three  years  as  a Scar- 
boro  missionary  and  we  were  going  to  visit  the  river- 
side inhabitants  and  the  workers  at  the  iron  ore  mine. 

We  travelled  along  the  Uatuma  river  until  we 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Jatapu,  and  went  ashore  to 
visit  a family  living  in  a woodframed,  palm-thatched 
house,  raised  high  on  posts.  After  conversing  about  the 
neighbourhood,  the  river,  and  events  of  the  day,  we 
went  fishing  and  caught  tambaqui,  the  firm,  hefty  fish 
that  eats  palm  fruits  in  the  flooded  forests.  This  was  our 
dinner  that  day.  Wrapping  the  fish  in  banana  leaves 
and  roasting  it  over  wood  coals  on  the  beach,  all  we 
needed  was  some  lemon  and  salt! 

Continuing  on  our  journey,  we  maneuvered  our 
way  through  the  deceptive  maze  of  islands  and  inlets 
looking  for  telltale  signs  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jatapu,  and  in  two  hours  or  so  we  were  mooring 
alongside  the  huge  log  at  the  house  of  Dona  Maria  and 
Pedro  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  So  very  delighted 
they  were  to  come  aboard  for  guarand  (the  regional  soft 
drink)  with  bolaclici  (biscuits)  around  the  table  above  the 
engine.  There  was  a gentle  breeze  and  we  talked  all  the 
lore  and  news  of  the  rivers.  As  we  embarked  they  invit- 
ed us  to  have  a meal  with  them  on  our  return. 

Soon  we  were  churning  the  murky  green  waters 
upstream  till  evening  when  we  tied  up  to  a tree  for  the 
night  at  the  entrance  of  a large  lake  on  the  river's  east- 
ern shore.  In  the  morning  we  fished  from  a little  dugout 
canoe  and  piranha  was  the  catch  of  the  day.  We  passed 
the  Capri-Capu,  the  huge  two-forked  tributary  that 
flows  to  the  Jatapu  from  the  west,  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  approaching  the  home  of  Dona  Flora,  not  far 
below  the  place  where  the  river  narrows  and  curves 
sharply  through  a huge  rock  gorge.  Dona  Flora  was  an 
Amerindian  of  Carib-Arawak  descent.  She  welcomed 
us  with  pure  delight  and  she,  too,  invited  us  to  stop  in 
for  dinner  on  our  return. 

The  engine  just  barely  overcame  the  force  of  the 
current  in  the  struggle  to  navigate  the  curve  and  gorge 
above  Dona  Flora's.  There  were  no  more  mosquitoes 
upriver  and  serras  (low,  flat  mountains)  were  beginning 


to  appear  through  the  dense  fog  that  hovers  about  most 
of  the  morning  until  the  sun  burns  it  off.  Before  evening 
a heavy  rainstorm  with  lightening  fell  upon  us  and  we 
had  to  secure  the  boat  to  the  shore.  It  lasted  all  night. 

The  next  day,  not  long  after  noon,  we  heard  the 
rushing  sound  and  saw  the  white  foam  from  the  water- 
fall descending  towards  us. 

There  were  three  Atroari  Indians — a young 
woman,  a girl  and  a boy — at  the  FUNAI  (Federal  Indi- 
an Agency)  post  just  below  the  waterfall's  first  rapids. 
We  went  to  speak  with  them  and  they  told  us  that 
many  of  their  relatives  had  died  of  tuberculosis  and  flu. 
Together,  we  set  off  to  visit  their  burial  place. 

Back  at  the  mining  camp,  we  conversed  with 
many  of  the  workers  and  celebrated  the  Pascal 
Eucharist  as  well  as  baptisms  and  marriages.  A fore- 
man at  the  mine  took  us  to  the  site  of  the  rich  iron 
deposits,  18  kilometres  away. 

Depending  on  rainfalls  around  all  its  headwaters, 
the  water  levels  can  rise  or  fall  abruptly  on  this  river,  so 
we  thought  it  wise  to  go  back  downriver  so  as  not  to  be 
stranded  above  a rock  outcrop  or  sandbar.  We  dined 
with  Dona  Flora  on  roasted  tucunare  fish  she  had 
caught  that  morning  and  prepared  for  us.  After  dinner 
our  conversation  turned  to  the  forests,  the  river  and  the 
curupim,  the  guardian  forest  spirit,  protector  of  the 
animals  and  forest  habitats  of  Amazonas.  The  people 
say  that  the  curupira  casts  a spell  inflicting  sickness, 
delirium  and  death  on  those  who  persecute  wild  ani- 
mals by  over-hunting  or  who  otherwise  waste  or 
destroy  the  resources  of  the  forest. 

We  also  went  to  the  home  of  Dona  Maria  and  Jose 
on  the  Uatuma  River,  two  hours  above  the  Jatapu.  Jose 
showed  us  the  way  further  to  the  village  of  Abacate, 
and  on  to  where  the  river  narrows  at  the  place  called 
Flexao,  four  hours  above  their  home.  Descending  to  the 
town  of  Santa  Ana  we  brought  with  us  a 12-year-old 
girl  named  Maria  who  was  very  ill. 

By  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  had  met  so  many 
people  living  along  the  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the 
great  Amazon.  As  we  were  coming  home  we  thought 
how  close  these  people  are  to  those  Jesus  met  and  loved 
so  deeply  and  whom  he  reassured  in  their  hope  of  find- 
ing God.  Straightforward  people  who  value,  above  all, 
hospitality,  good  faith  and  solidarity.  The  riverside 
peoples'  life  is  full  of  meaning  for  us  all.°° 

(Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis  served  in  Amazonas  for  15  years.) 
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By  Fr.  Charles  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


The  Connection 


"WE  AWAKEN  PAINFULLY  TO  OUP  DESTRUCTIVE 

situation:  Human  ‘institutions’  have  been 

CARRYING  ON  UNMINDFUL  OF  THE  REST  OF 
CREATION  AS  IF  WE  WERE  DISCONNECTED 
FROM  THE  UNIVERSE." 


n December  of  1988  I 
was  on  a picket  line  in 
Malaybalay,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bukidnon  in  the 
Philippines.  Fr.  Pat  Kelly 
and  I were  taking  turns 
supporting  the  people  of 
Bukidnon's  San  Fernando 
valley  who  were  trying  to 
stop  the  logging  in  their  area.  One  of 
the  picketers,  a young  mother 
named  Lourdes,  came  to  me  and 
asked  to  borrow  a few  pesos.  She  told 
me  she  had  to  go  back  home  to 
check  on  their  few  domestic  animals 
on  their  small  family  farm.  Using 
public  transportation,  she  would 
travel  35  kilometres  south  of  Malay- 
balay to  a place  called  Valencia,  then 
transfer  to  a Jeepney  (public  trans- 
port for  rugged  terrain)  for  another 
25  kilometres  through  the  mountain, 
then  walk  for  an  hour  through  the 
hills  to  her  little  farm. 

The  next  day  I was  on  my  way 
back  to  the  parish  on  my  motorcycle 
when  I saw  Lourdes  and  her  child 
standing  by  the  roadside  waiting  for 
the  Jeepney.  I stopped  to  talk  with 
her  and  she  told  me  that  she  had 
been  home  to  look  after  things  and 
was  on  her  way  back  to  the  picket 
line.  "You  are  one  loyal  picketer,"  I 
told  her. 

"All  our  family  has  is  a few 
hectares  of  land,"  she  replied.  "If  we 
don't  stop  the  cutting  of  the  forest, 
that  land  will  be  useless." 

The  province  of  Bukidnon  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao  consists  of  a 
huge  central  plain  that  is  surround- 
ed by  high  mountains.  In  these 
mountains  there  are  many 
picturesque  river  valleys. 


(From  "Once  Upon  A Universe”,  1993  calendar  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  IL,  USA) 

By  the  mid-1960s,  the  loggers  had 
stripped  the  Bukidnon  central  plain 
of  its  forest  and  were  now  heading 
up  into  the  hills.  They  built  a road 
over  the  mountains  into  the  San 
Fernando  valley  where  Scarboro 
missionaries  worked  from  1980  to 
1992.  By  the  mid-1970s  the  logging 
in  San  Fernando  was  in  full  swing. 

Settlers  who  had  come  to  Bukid- 
non's central  plain  from  many  parts 
of  the  Philippines,  experienced  a 
drought  in  1972  and  lost  their  crops. 
These  people  heard  that  the  few 
farmers  in  the  San  Fernando  valley 
had  good  crops  that  year  because 
the  still-forested  mountains  provid- 
ed enough  rain  and  irrigation  water. 

So,  attracted  by  the  possibility  of 
land  yielding  good  crops,  they  left 
the  plain  and  moved  into  the  San 
Fernando  valley  following  the  log- 
ging roads. 

All  the  while  logging  continued 
in  the  valley  and  in  April  and  May 
of  1987  the  usual  rains  did  not  come 
for  the  farmers'  most  important  crop 
of  the  year.  The  connection  became 
clear:  "We  came  here  when  there 
was  still  forest  and  water  for  our 
crops.  As  the  forests  were  cut  the 
rains  stopped  and  our  crops  failed. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  here 
as  happened  on  the  plain." 

Escoy  Vendor,  a leader  of  one  of 
the  Christian  communities,  summa- 


rized the  reflection  of  his 
group  in  this  way:  "We  see 
the  face  of  God  in  nature — 
God’s  gift  for  life,  for  our 
sustenance.  But  we  have 
created  a situation  of 
death." 

Soon  after,  many  of  the 
people  in  the  San  Fernando 
valley  united  to  save  their  forests.  In 
1987  and  1988  they  challenged  and 
stopped  two  logging  companies. 
Many  who  stood  on  the  picket  line 
were  beaten  and  arrested.  Alpidio 
Sidenio,  one  old  man  who  was  badly 
beaten,  said:  "I  don't  mind  putting 
my  life  on  the  line  for  the  life  of 
others."  The  people  are  now 
painstakingly  trying  to  do  some 
reforestation  but  it  could  be  too 
little,  too  late. 

When  President  Ferdinand  Mar- 
cos came  to  power  in  the 
Philippines  in  the  mid-60s,  there 
was  still  about  16  million  hectares  of 
virgin  forest  left.  After  he  was  gently 
pushed  out  in  the  people-power 
revolution  of  February,  1986,  there 
was  barely  one  million  hectares  of 
forest  left.  Most  of  the  lumber  had 
been  exported  to  Japan,  South  Korea 
and  the  United  States. 

Nationwide,  the  Philippines  is 
now  trying  to  recover  economically 
after  the  devastating  Marcos  regime. 
For  this  they  need  hydroelectric 
power.  Lake  Lanao  in  northwest 
Mindanao  runs  into  the  Maria 
Christina  Falls.  The  hydro  turbines 
there  provided  electricity  for  over  30 
years.  However,  its  deforested 
watershed  cannot  maintain  the 
needed  reservoir.  Water,  attracted 
and  held  by  the  forests  for  weeks 
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and  months  after  the  rains,  now,  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  washes  down  the 
deforested  mountains  carrying  with 
it  precious  topsoil.  The  rivers, 
swollen  with  this  muddy  water, 
rushes  down  to  the  reservoirs.  With 
each  rainfall  the  reservoirs  become 
more  filled  with  silt  and  hold  less 
and  less  water,  eventually  shutting 
down  the  turbines.  Power  once  gen- 
erated by  water  must  now  be  gener- 
ated by  diesel  engines.  This  is  true 
for  all  of  the  Philippines,  making 
foreign  investors  more  reluctant, 
thus  affecting  hoped-for  economic 
recovery. 

A Canadian  Connection 

In  October  of  1993,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions was  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary  in  St.  Francis  Xavier 
parish  in  Vancouver.  We  were 
aware  of  the  struggle  of  many  Cana- 
dians trying  to  stop  MacMillan 
Bloedel  from  clearcutting  the  unique 
North  American  rain  forest  in  Clay- 
oquot  Sound,  Vancouver  Island. 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly  and  I who  had  sup- 
ported the  people  in  the  Philippines 
in  their  struggle  for  the  forest,  along 
with  Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  who  had 
worked  with  Aboriginal  peoples  in 
Brazil,  wanted  to  see  this  situation 
for  ourselves.  We  went  there  early 
one  morning  when  1 7 picketers  were 
arrested.  Upon  reflection,  we  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  these  Canadian 
visionaries  who  are  willing  to  go  to 
jail  to  save  the  forest. 

One  young  couple  was  there  with 
their  small  child  strapped  to  the 
father's  back.  My  thoughts  went 
back  to  Lourdes  and  her  child  on  the 
picket  line  in  the  Philippines.  These 


people,  though  half  a world  apart, 
look  at  the  forest  with  the  same  eyes, 
and  see  harmony,  beauty  and  conti- 
nuity. 

Experts  say  that  a forest  has  a 
natural  immune  system  which  pro- 
tects it  from  destruction.  First  of  all, 
there  are  a variety  of  trees  so  that  if 
disease  strikes,  not  all  trees  will  be 
affected.  Secondly,  in  the  fallen  logs 
and  underbrush  there  are  bugs  that 
will  attack  the  disease  and  bring 
back  the  balance.  But  when  you 
clear  cut,  you  destroy  the  balance  of 
nature.  If  a disease  breaks  out, 
chemical  sprays  destroy  not  only  the 
'bad'  bugs,  but  the  'good'  bugs,  and 
the  forest  becomes  'silent' — without 
life,  and  with  no  immune  system. 


A few  months  ago  I watched  an 
hour-long  program  about  Clayoquot 
Sound  on  television.  Part  of  it  fea- 
tured a man  logging  his  own  'stand' 
of  trees.  He  would  take  out  only  the 
mature  logs,  making  sure  to  mini- 
mize damage  to  the  surrounding 
trees  and  undergrowth.  He  was 
aware  of  the  natural  ecosystem  of 
the  forest.  It  took  him  longer  to  har- 
vest the  trees,  but  his  stand  of  trees 
is  as  good  today  as  it  was  40  years 
ago  and  has  provided  him  with  a 
decent  livelihood.  Using  this 


‘We  must  look  upon  the  universe  \ 

AS  A COMMUNITY  OF  SUBJECTS. 

NOT  A COLLECTION  OF  OBJECTS.” 

(Thomas  Berry) 

The  hope  of  what  it  could  be. 
Filipina  woman  taking  part  in  reforestation  efforts,  ? 
holds  a seedling  beside  a large  old  tree. 


A Word  To  The  Wise’ 

In  1990  the  Philippine  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DENR)  initiated  a 
special  project  in  one  section  of  what  remained  of  the  forest.  The  project 
was  called  the  "Forest  Improvement  Program".  They  hired  workers  to  go  into 
the  forest  and  scrape  bark  off  the  non-marketable  trees  so  that  they  would 
die,  and  cut  the  vines  and  other  growth  so  that  eventually  more  sunlight 
would  penetrate  and  speed  up  the  growth  of  the  marketable  trees.  (For 
'educated,1  non-environmental  minded  business  people,  this  sounds  like  a 
good  idea.) 

One  day,  a group  of  'uneducated'  tribal  people  who  were  growing 
their  rice,  corn  and  root  crops  next  to  the  forest,  came  to  see  me.  They  told 
me  that  this  project  spelled  death  to  them.  The  vines  and  other  growth  that 
was  being  destroyed  in  the  forest  produced  nuts  and  fruit  that  was  eaten 
by  the  wild  pigs,  monkeys  and  birds.  Without  these  nuts  and  fruit,  the  wild 
life  would  descend  upon  the  crops  for  food.  Besides,  they  said,  if  what 
remains  of  the  forest  is  to  be  a watershed,  why  are  they  preparing  the  forest 
for  harvest  in  the  future. 

I had  their  complaint  typed  and  they  put  their  thumb  prints  on  the 
document.  I went  with  them  to  see  Mr.  Jose  Gapas  who  was  then  the  direc- 
tor of  the  DENR  in  Cagayan.  Mr.  Gapas  was  sympathetic  and  had  the  pro- 
ject stopped.  In  this  case,  a word  to  the  so-called  'wise1  was  sufficient. 

(C.  Gervais,  S.F.M.) 
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approach,  the  forests  will  always  be 
there.  I would  call  this  man  a 'gen- 
tle' logger. 

In  an  article  in  the  May  4, 1994, 
edition  of  The  Toronto  Star , writer 
Clayton  Ruby  states: 

"The  connections  between 
MacBlo  (MacMillan  Bloedel)  and  the 
B.C.  government  are  frightening. 

The  licence  to  log  ancient  forests  is 
granted  by  the  government.  The 
B.C.  government  became  the  largest 
single  shareholder  in  MacBlo  just 
before  it  granted  the  Clayoquot 
licence  to  MacBlo.  The  government 
supervises  the  logging  process  and 
sets  logging  standards.  The  compa- 
ny gets  a private  injunction  prevent- 
ing any  interference  with  its 
clearcutting  of  that  ancient  forest, 
and  the  government  of  B.C.  prose- 
cutes those  who  breach  the  injunc- 
tion as  criminals — at  public  expense. 

...If  big  government  and  big 
money  had  listened  to  our  environ- 
mental organizations  when  they 
told  of  fatal  overfishing  on  the  east 
coast,  instead  of  crushing  those 
organizations,  the  fishery  could 
have  been  saved." 

Japanese  companies  were  the 
main  contributors  in  the  destruction 
of  the  forest  in  the  Philippines  and 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  From 
the  end  of  WWII  onwards,  Canada 
has  exported  wood  and  wood  prod- 
ucts to  Japan.  Today  Japanese  com- 
panies are  planning  to  purchase 
trees  from  large  areas  of  forest  in 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  for 
future  use.  Yet,  Japan  still  has  67 
percent  of  its  own  land  mass  in  for- 
est! The  Japanese  are  planning  for 
centuries.  We  Canadians  are  plan- 
ning only  for  a few  'political'  years.°° 

After  serving  over  30  years  in  the 
Philippines,  Fr.  Charles  Gervais  is  in 
Canada  doing  what  we  call  "Outreach" 
or  “Roadwork” , going  out  to  parishes 
and  schools  to  speak  about  Scarboro 
Missions  and  its  work  overseas  and  in 
Canada. 


Order  Your  1995  Calendars 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  features  the  beautiful  faces  of  the 
people  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  who  inspire  us  with 
their  joyfulness  and  hope,  wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100  - 199  calendars  = 10%  discount 
200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  discount 
orders  over  300  = 30%  discount 


Number  of  calendars: 
Less: 
Postage: 


x $1.00 
% discount 


5% 

TOTAL: 

YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38”)  is  ideal 
for  the  home,  parish,  school  or  office. 


Cost:  $5.00  for  first  calendar 

Each  additional: 

2 to  25  calendars 

26  or  more  calendars 


@ $5.00= 

@ $3.00= 
@ $2.00= 


Name 


TOTAL: 


Address 


City 


Postal  Code 


Reference  No. 


(see  upper  left  comer  of  magazine  label) 

Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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Four  mission  videos  for  only 


Jk  .a  ■—  ''  c "■ 


Do  the  poor  of  Latin  America  have  something  to  share  with  us?  What  are  Basic  Christian 
Communities?  What  does  " option  for  the  poor " mean?  How  has  the  way  of  doing  mission 
changed?  Find  out  the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  in  this  exciting  video  offer. 

Share  the  experiences  of  Scarboro  missionaries  in  Peru  and  Brazil.  Walk  with  them  through  their 
neighbourhoods  and  meet  some  of  the  people  they  have  come  to  know  on  their  journey. 


* A Shared  Dream 

Scarboro  Missions'  75th  Anniversary  Video 

Offers  a remarkable  insight  into  the  changing  face  of 
mission  as  lived  through  our  history.  Only  25  minutes 
in  length,  it  captures  75  years  of  evangelization  to 
countries  throughout  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  (VHS  format) 

Hope  for  the  Journey 

Mission  on  the  Amazon 


With  an  offering  of  only  $45  (includes 
postage  & handling)  you  can  receive 
this  package  of  four  half-hour  programs. 

Yes,  please  send  me  your  four-video  package. 

My  cheque  in  the  amount  of  $45  is  enclosed, 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4.  Mail  to: 

Name 


Priest  and  lay  people,  men  and  women,  married  and 
single — this  has  been  the  makeup  of  Scarboro's  mis- 
sion team  in  Chiclayo,  Peru.  This  program  looks  at 
this  new  kind  of  community  approach  to  mission 
work.  (VHS  format;  25.5  minutes) 


Crosscurrent 


Since  1961,  Scarboro  missionary  George  Marskell, 
Bishop  of  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  has  lived  in  soli- 
darity with  the  people  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  who 
struggle  for  more  just  economic  and  social  conditions. 
In  this  video  he  talks  about  the  church  in  Brazil  and 
the  phenomenon  of  Base  Christian  Communities  in 
Itacoatiara.  (VHS  format;  24  minutes) 


Scarboro  missionary  Bishop  George  Marskell  speaks  with 
members  of  the  community  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

Photo:  Jack  Chiang. 


Armella  Sonntag  served  as  a Scarboro  missionary  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  Together  with  her  husband,  Kim 
Paisley,  she  accompanied  the  people  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Joseph  the  Worker  in  La  Victoria,  a suburb  of 
Chiclayo.  This  video  profiles  Armella  and  her 
involvement  in  the  parish  and  in  CEPAS,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  popular  education. 

(VHS  format;  17  minutes) 
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A Community  in  Mission 
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Tim  Charrette 


tSE  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


'' ...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all  creation  ” 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  he  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


Yes.  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  CH  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


l 
1 

| Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
| Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  160. 
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Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 
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| Muslim- 
Christian 
Dialogue 


They  have , like  you,  the  faith  of  Abraham 
in  the  one,  almighty,  and  merciful  God." 

John  Paul  II  in  his  discourse  to  the 
Catholic  community  of  Ankara,  Turkey. 
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I 75th  Anniversary  Mugs 

! Yours  with  an  offering  of  $6.00  for 
I each  mug.  Order  today! 

i 1 

| Yes,  please  send  me mugs  g 

| commemorating  Scarboro  Missions’  | 
j 75  years  of  mission.  My  cheque  or  | 
I money  order  is  enclosed,  payable  I 
I to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston 
■ Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 


I J 
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Despite  substantial  cutbacks,  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  currently 
has  an  operating  deficit  of  over  $200,000  for  1994.  We  would 
a appreciate  any  gift  you  can  give  at  this  time,  using  the 

mtL  thanksgiving  offering  envelope  found  in  this  issue. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

^//Missionaries:  Hopeful  Sojourners 


Ware  living  in  times  of 

great  transition.  In  many 
structures  and  institu- 
tions of  the  global  community  we 
are  witnessing  radical  and  even 
unimagined  changes.  In  just  a few 
years  we  have  seen  the  ending  of 
East-West  Cold  War  confrontation, 
democracy  in  South  Africa  and  the 
beginnings  of  reconciliation  and 
rapprochement  between  Palestini- 
ans and  Jews,  and  Israel  with  neigh- 
bouring Arab  states. 

But  we  are  witnesses  as  well  to 
the  potential  for  destruction  and 
brutality  and  even  genocide  within 
the  individual  human  heart  and 
within  nations  as  we  grieve  and 
mourn  with  the  largely  Catholic 
population  of  Rwanda,  and  see  no 
end  to  the  struggle  in  former 
Yugoslavia  or  the  terror  and  fear  of 
the  people  of  Haiti. 

As  Christians  and  as  members 
and  supporters  of  the  Scarboro 
missionary  community  we  are  often 
privileged  to  discern  by  faith  the 
unfolding  wisdom  and  compassion 
of  God  in  the  face  of  great  human 
suffering  and  tragedy.  This  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  offers  us  glimpses 
of  hope  in  God's  Spirit  at  work  in 
the  process  of  bringing  all  of 
humanity  into  the  closeness  of 
being  a human  family. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so 
threatening  to  global  peace  and  the 
human  family  today  as  the  potential 
for  destruction  in  the  age-old  ani- 
mosities between  the  peoples  of 
different  faiths,  and  nothing  diffus- 
es hatred  and  fear  between  peoples 


as  powerfully  as  knowledge  of  the 
other,  and  compassion  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  other's  values  and 
beliefs.  Canadian  Jesuit,  Fr.  Ovey 
Mohammed,  does  just  this  in  his 
timely,  learned  and  historical  pre- 
sentation of  the  Islamic  faith  and  its 
relationship  to  Christianity.  For 
Canadian  Catholics  this  article  will 
hopefully  be  a stepping  stone  to  our 
deeper  valuing  and  understanding 
of  the  faith  and  practice  of  our  Mus- 
lim brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  our 
joining  with  them  in  Canada  on 
common  concerns  and  action. 

We  also  present  to  you  a brief 
review  of  the  discussions  at  the 
recent  Synod  of  Bishops  for  Africa. 
The  bishops,  too,  stressed  the  need 
for  dialogue  between  Muslims  and 
Christians,  and  spoke  of  the  burden 
of  the  international  debt  and  cur- 
rency devaluation  crushing  the 
peoples  of  Africa. 

Here  in  Canada  the  Inter-Church 
Coalition  on  Africa  has  joined  an 
international  campaign  to  transform 
the  international  financial  institu- 
tions whose  policies  contribute  to 
the  growing  debt  and  the  impover- 
ishment and  suffering  of  many.  In 
this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  we 
present  their  concerns  and  call  for 
action. 

Dialogue  and  openness  with 
peoples  of  other  faiths  and 
cultures  is  an  important  part  of 
being  a missionary.  For  Sr.  Elaine 
Maclnnes  of  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies, her  journey  which  began  in 
Kyoto,  Japan,  in  1961,  started  her 


long  dialogue  with  Buddhism  and 
led  her  to  becoming  a Zen  teacher. 

In  her  own  words,  she  "started  Zen 
to  know  the  Japanese  people  better" 
and  chose  it  as  her  service  to  others, 
teaching  these  disciplines  to  prison- 
ers in  the  Philippines  and  now  in 
England. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Don 
Boyle,  who  also  began  his  mission- 
ary journey  in  Japan  35  years  ago 
presents  us  with  an  historical 
glimpse  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kyoto 
on  the  occasion  of  its  1200th 
anniversary. 

Finally,  this  issue  leaves  you 
with  news  from  our  Lay  Mission 
Office — a source  of  new  life  for 
Scarboro  Missions.  Their  efforts 
have  brought  many  enquiries  about 
our  lay  mission  work  and  six  new 
candidates  for  our  1994-1995  forma- 
tion program. 

Lay  missionary  Lorraine 
Reaume,  in  her  story  of  the  "crazy 
saviour",  tells  us  about  a simple 
man  who  refused  to  give  up  despite 
a seemingly  hopeless  situation, 
because  he  believed  that  "With 
God,  everything  is  possible!"  He 
lent  a tireless,  joyful  hand  to  others 
because  for  him,  that's  what  life's  all 
about.  We  help  each  other!  Yes, 
God's  Spirit  is  truly  at  work  in  our 
world  and  it  gives  us  great  cause  for 
joy  and  thanksgiving.^ 
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By  Fr.  Ovey  N.  Mohammed,  S .J. 


MUSLIM-CHRISTI  AN 

Dialogue 

'The  following  was  adapted  for  Scarboro  Missions  from  a talk  given  by  Fr.  Mohammed  in  Toronto  last  fall 
■on  the  subject  of  Muslim-Christian  Dialogue.  Fr.  Mohammed  is  a professor  at  Regis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 


Together,  Christians  and  Muslims  encompass  nearly  half  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. Islam,  like  Christianity,  has  an  international  membership.  In  60 
countries  Muslims  comprise  the  majority.  In  another  15  nations,  they  com- 
prise a substantial  minority.  In  Europe,  Islam  is  already  the  second  largest 
religious  tradition  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  next  century,  Muslims  will 
surpass  Jews  as  the  second  largest  community  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Today,  only 
15  percent  of  the  Muslim  world  live  in  the  Middle  East. 

From  a pragmatic  point  of  view,  the  pressing  issues  facing  our  increasingly  interde- 
pendent world  should  stimulate  all  Christians  to  review  and  reconsider  their  understanding 
of  Islam  and  relations  with  Muslims. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  reflect  on  the  obstacles  and  opportunities  facing  contemporary 
Christian-Muslim  relations.  The  story  of  past  relations  between  Muslims  and  Christians  is  not 
a happy  one  for  reasons  that  are  cultural,  political  and  economic  as  well  as  religious.  These 
obstacles  are  still  present  and  our  reflections  will  try  to  highlight  some  of  them. 


A Bit  of  History 

Through  his  conquests,  Alexander  the  Great  spread 
Greek  civilization  over  the  known  Western  world  and 
across  Asia  to  India.  His  attempt  to  bring  the  Middle 
East  into  his  vast  empire  by  imposing  Greek  culture  on 
its  peoples  set  the  stage  for  tensions  between  Christiani- 
ty and  Islam  when  these  religions  came  into  being  at  a 
later  period. 

After  Alexander's  death  in  323  B.C.,  internal  quarrel- 
ing and  fighting  weakened  Greece  and  it  became  a 
Roman  province  in  146  B.C.  The  Romans  were  greatly 
influenced  by  Greek  culture  (Hellenism),  and  it  spread 
throughout  the  Empire.  When  the  second  century  saw 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Church,  too,  allied  itself  with  Greek  culture,  used  the 
Greek  language,  and  did  not  establish  any  meaningful 
contact  with  the  tongues  and  ways  of  life  of  the  ancient 
native  cultures  of  the  Orient.  In  other  words,  in  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  majority  of  the 
people  led  a life  without  Greek  culture  and,  in  the  reli- 
gious sphere,  without  Christianity. 

The  failure  to  enculturate  the  faith  helped  to  prepare 
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the  way  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  Islam.  When  Constan- 
tine moved  his  capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in 
330  A.D.,  he  began  an  era  that  saw  the  use  of  force  to 
achieve  uniformity  in  the  Christian  faith.  Constantine's 
action  resulted  in  the  union  of  Church  and  state,  and  the 
interdependence  of  emperor  and  patriarch. 

To  complicate  matters  even  further,  the  Byzantine 
Empire  of  Constantine  had  a great  rival,  the  Persian 
Empire.  The  rivalry  between  these  two  great  superpow- 
ers led  to  a series  of  wars,  with  only  brief  intervals  of 
peace. 

The  connection  between  culture,  religion  and  poli- 
tics in  the  conflict  between  the  east  and  west  is  an 
important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  trying  to  understand 
the  career  of  Muhammad  and  the  rapid  expansion  of 
Islam. 

The  western  attempt  to  dominate  the  Middle  East 
through  the  alliance  of  Christianity  with  Greek  culture, 
and  the  use  of  force  to  spread  Christianity  explains  why 
it  was  into  countries  mainly  under  Christian  control  that 
Islam  experienced  rapid  expansion.  The  amazing  rapidi- 
ty of  the  Arab  advance  east  and  west  was  due  to  the 


Decorative 
brickwork  of 
the  minaret 
(turret  of  the 
mosque),  in 
the  ancient 
city  of 
Bukhara  in 
Uzbekistan, 
Central  Asia. 


Today,  however,  Western  culture  outshines  that  of 
the  world  of  Islam  and  creates  a new  problem  for  Mus- 
lims. After  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  sea  route  to 
India  in  the  15th  century,  Europe  lost  to  a large  degree 
its  interest  in  the  Middle  East. 

By  the  18th  century,  however,  the  industrial  age  had 
started  in  Europe,  and  the  search  for  raw  materials  and 
markets  saw  the  rise  of  colonialism.  Europe  had  to 
expand  and  clashes  with  the  Islamic  world  began  to 
occur  once  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Europe  ingested  the  Islamic  world  bite  by  bite.  Malaya, 
Indonesia,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  were  dominated  by 
foreigners,  North  Africa  and  West  Africa  were  subdued 
by  the  French,  Persia  was  divided  into  British  and  Russ- 
ian interest  spheres,  and  all  the  northern  tier  of  Islamic 
peoples  was  under  Russian  domination. 

Muslims,  used  to  equating  their  way  of  life  with 
sovereignty,  suddenly  found  themselves  ruled  by  a tiny 
minority  of  Westerners,  and  Christians  at  that. 

In  1918  the  Muslim  world  was  at  its  lowest  point  of 
humiliation;  poor,  exhausted  and  almost  at  every  point 
subject  to  Christian  domination;  however,  by  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  the  process  of  decolonization  had 


cooperation  of  local  Christians  disgusted  with 
Byzantine  cruelty  and  oppression.  Throughout  the 
Middle  East,  the  people,  being  themselves  not  of 
Greek  stock,  looked  upon  everything  Greek  as  a 
hateful  and  foreign  intrusion. 

Moreover,  when  the  Arabs  came,  they  did  not 
force  Christians  to  accept  Islam.  On  the  contrary, 
Christians  joined  the  Muslim  army  to  defeat  a com- 
mon enemy. 

Within  a century,  the  Arabs  became  masters  of 
an  empire  greater  than  that  of  Rome  at  its  zenith. 


The  Crusades 


The  negative  Islamic  view  of  Christianity  is  due 
not  only  to  the  Middle  East's  experience  of  Byzantine 
Christianity,  but  also  to  its  experience  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity through  the  Crusades.  After  the  death  of 
Pope  Gregory  VIII  in  1085,  two  Popes  contended  for 
power  to  rule  the  world  through  the  Church  of 
Rome.  When  Urban  II  was  elected  Pope  in  France  in 
1088,  he  was  in  a precarious  situation.  His  powerful 
rival,  Clement  III,  resided  in  Rome,  and  was  supported 
by  the  imperial  army.  Urban  needed  to  make  a bold 
move  to  secure  the  power  of  the  papacy.  In  addition,  he 
had  to  find  a means  of  stopping  the  incessant  feuds  of 
the  feudal  lords  and  barons.  Realizing  that  nothing 
unites  like  a common  foe,  he  summoned  a council  at 
Clermont,  and  preached  a holy  war  against  the  Muslims. 
The  church  was  not  merely  able,  through  the  Crusades, 
to  direct  the  martial  instincts  of  a feudal  society;  it  was 
able  to  pursue  the  object  of  its  own  immediate  policy 
and  to  attempt  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity, 
even  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  over  the  whole  of  the 
known  world. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Crusades,  like  Byzantine 
oppression,  left  a trail  of  bitterness  across  relations 
between  Christians  and  Muslims  that  remains  as  a living 
factor  in  the  world  situation  to  the  present  day. 

At  the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Islamic  culture 
vastly  outshone  that  of  the  Christian  West  in  literature, 
science,  medicine  and  architecture,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  glory  of  Baghdad  and  Damascus,  and  the  splendour 
of  Spain  under  the  Moors. 
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gone  forward  with  remark- 
able rapidity,  and  by  1978  the 
Muslim  World  stood  before 
the  world,  aggressive  and 
with  a new  confidence.  They 
soon  discovered,  however, 
that  political  colonialism  had 
been  replaced  by  economic 
colonialism.  Victims  of  a past 
colonial  subjugation,  today 
they  are  still  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  economic,  social  and  political  interests  and 
systems  dominated  by  Western  free  enterprise.  This 
dependence  is  a form  of  neo-colonialism  which  Muslims 
feel  they  have  to  resist. 

Enlightenment/ Awakening 

Throughout  all  these  conflicts,  Europe  in  general 
seems  to  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  Islam, 
except  for  secondhand  reports  full  of  misinformation,  an 
ignorance  accentuated  by  its  unfamiliarity  with  Arabic. 

Mohammed  was  a false  prophet,  often  portrayed  as 
the  Anti-Christ,  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  devil 
incarnate. 

In  1649  du  Ryer  published  his  translation  of  the 
Qur'an  (Koran)  into  French,  a work  which  was  translated 
into  English  in  the  same  year,  with  a caveat: 

"Good  reader,  the  great  Arabian  imposter  (Muhammad), 
now  at  last,  after  a 1,000  years,  is  by  way  of  France,  arrived  in 
England,  and  his  Alcoran...  (a  Brat  as  deformed  as  the  parent, 
and  as  full  of  Heresies  as  his  scald  head  was  of  scurf)  hath 
learned  to  speak  English." 

In  these  translations,  the  soaring  eloquence  which 
moves  Arabs  to  tears  or  shouts  of  joy  becomes  in  French, 
and  still  more  in  English,  tasteless  extravagance  and 
bombast;  the  passages  of  wisdom  and  good  counsel 
seem  mere  tedious  platitudes,  especially  when  this 
pedestrian  version  is  set  in  contrast  to  the  majestic  lan- 
guage of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 

Nevertheless,  the  18th  century  accomplished  some- 
thing towards  a clearer  understanding  of  the  Qur'an, 
because  the  new  age  of  the  Enlightenment  saw  the 
development  of  a cosmopolitanism  that  was  willing  to 
exert  itself  to  understand  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of 
alien  peoples. 


Almost  the  first  Christian 
attempt  to  use  a missionary 
method  to  convert  the  Mus- 
lims was  that  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  (1182-1226)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
He  was  convinced  that  if  the 
Muslims  were  not  converted, 
it  was  because  the  Gospel  had 
not  been  presented  to  them  in 
its  simplicity  and  beauty.  At 
the  height  of  the  Crusades,  Francis  visited  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  in  peace,  and  returned  to  Italy  where  he  wrote 
the  famous  Canticle  of  All  Creatures  in  phrases  reminis- 
cent of  the  Qur'an.  Impressed  by  the  Muslim  call  to 
prayer,  he  encouraged  the  friars  to  have  church  bells 
announce  the  Christian  services. 

The  Dominican  scholar-missionary,  William  of 
Tripoli  (1220-1273),  discussed  with  uncommon  penetra- 
tion those  points  on  which  Islam  and  Christianity  are 
more  or  less  in  agreement.  Never  presenting  Muham- 
mad as  a criminal  imposter,  he  dwelt  upon  the  praise 
accorded  the  Qur'an  to  God's  power,  mercy  and  justice, 
and  noted  the  high  honour  given  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  and  above  all  to  Jesus.  His  conclusion  was  that 
Islam  has  its  share  of  right  and  truth  and  that  the  Mus- 
lim is  not  far  from  Christian  belief. 

Ricoldo  de  Monte  Crucis  (1243-1320)  in  his  work 
also  acknowledged  the  virtues  of  Islam.  He  pointed  out 
to  his  fellow  Christians  that  in  many  respects  Muslims 
can  offer  them  examples  worthy  of  imitation.  He  praised 
the  Muslims  for  their  hospitality,  their  zeal  for  study, 
their  charity  to  the  poor,  their  spirit  of  unity,  their 
respect  for  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  their  devotion  to 
prayer  and  reverence  for  God. 

The  virtues  of  Islam  continued  to  impress  outsiders 
through  the  centuries.  For  example,  in  the  19th  century, 
Charles  de  Foucauld  (1858-1916)  came  to  understand 
that  there  is  something  greater  and  more  real  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  when  exposed  in  Morocco  and 
Algeria  to  the  virtues  of  Islam.  Foucauld's  conversion 
through  his  encounter  with  Muslims  is  one  of  Islam's 
gifts  to  Christianity. 

Miguel  Asin  y Palacios,  a Spanish  Catholic  priest, 
from  his  study  of  Muslim-Christian  similarities  in  the 


Muslim  woman,  Egypt.  Credit:  Vivant  Univers. 
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UAs  FOR  ISHMAEL,  I HAVE  HEARD  YOU;  BEHOLD  ! 
WILL  BLESS  HIM,  AND  MAKE  HIM  FRUITFUL  AND 
MULTIPLY  HIM  EXCEEDINGLY;  HE  SHALL  BE  THE 
FATHER  OF  TWELVE  PRINCES,  AND  I WILL  MAKE 
HIM  A GREAT  NATION”  (Genesis  17:20). 


fields  of  philosophy  and  mystical  theology  was  the  first 
to  show  how  Islam  and  Christianity  are  linked  together 
in  the  religious  history  of  humankind. 

However,  the  scholar  who  contributed  the  most  to 
the  modern  Christian  reappraisal  of  Islam  was  Father 
Louis  Massignon  (1883-1962).  Like  Foucald,  Massignon 
rediscovered  his  Catholic  faith  through  his  encounter 
with  Islam.  He  was  convinced  that  Abraham  was  the 
forefather  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam,  and 
accepted  the  connection  of  Muslims  to  Abraham  via 
Ishmael. 

Through  Isaac  and  Ishmael  we  have  two  parallel 
lines  of  Abraham's  descendants.  The  line  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  leads  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Jesus.  The  line  of 
Abraham  and  Ishmael  leads  to  Mecca  and  Muhammad. 

In  the  story  of  Abraham  it  is  relevant  to  emphasize 
that  Abraham  was  neither  a Jew,  nor  a Christian,  nor  a 
Muslim.  Yet  members  of  these  three  religions  regard 
him  as  their  spiritual  ancestor.  In  so  doing,  they 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a true  knowledge  of  the  one 
God  apart  from  that  found  in  their  own  understanding 
of  monotheism. 

While  Massignon  was  hard  at  work  helping  Chris- 
tians to  reevaluate  their  estimate  of  Islam,  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  collapse  of  colonialism  saw 
many  non-Christian  countries  win  their  independence 
from  Europe.  Perhaps  because  Christianity  was  closely 
allied  to  colonialism,  theologians  took  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  world  religions  generally. 
Many  of  them,  notably  Karl  Rahner,  began  to  see  history 
as  a whole  was  the  general  history  of  salvation.  In 
defending  this  view,  they  made  a distinction  between 
general  and  special  revelation.  For  them,  general  revela- 
tion is  the  means  by  which  God  has  communicated  and 
continues  to  communicate  with  humanity.  The  world 
religions  are  the  general  setting  for  this  general  revela- 
tion. The  world  religions  are  the  ordinary  ways  of  salva- 
tion for  the  majority  of  humanity  and  the  message  of 
their  founders  is  revelation  from  God  in  a real  sense, 
although  incomplete.  The  Judaeo-Christian  revelation  is 
the  special  revelation  which  offers  an  extraordinary  way 
of  salvation.  The  distinction  between  general  and  special 
revelation  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  world  reli- 
gions, and  so  of  Islam,  as  positively  desired  by  God  in 
the  general  history  of  salvation. 


A Theology  of  Islam 

Through  consideration  of  the  insights  of  Islamicists, 
like  Massignon,  and  theologians  of  non-Christian  reli- 
gions, like  Rahner,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  making  of  a 
Christian  theology  of  Islam.  Such  a theology  should  try 
to  give  a privileged  place  to  Islam,  since  it  is  a monothe- 
istic religion,  not  unrelated  to  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion. In  this  way  Islam  could  be  seen  as  the  historical 
mediation,  granted  in  God's  mercy,  of  access  to  grace, 
through  Abraham,  the  forefather  of  Jews,  Christians  and 
Muslims. 

Vatican  II  was  greatly  influenced  by  such  thinking. 
Its  " Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church " made  it  official 
teaching  that  all  religions  can  be  instruments  of  salva- 
tion. In  speaking  of  Islam  in  particular,  the  document 
said: 

"God's  plan  of  salvation  includes  those 
who  acknowledge  the  Creator.  In  the  first 
place  among  these  are  the  Muslims  who, 
professing  to  hold  the  faith  of  Abraham,  along 
with  us,  adore  the  one  and  merciful  God" 

(Lumen  Gentium,  16). 

Moreover,  the  "Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religiotts " assures  Muslims  that 
the  Catholic  Church  looks  upon  them  "with  esteem."  It 
also  highlights  the  common  beliefs  of  the  two  religions: 
Muslims,  like  Christians,  "adore  the  one  God,  living  and 
enduring,  merciful  and  all-powerful.  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  Speaker  to  man."  Thus  the  Council 
implicitly  recognized  the  claim  of  Muslims  that  Islam  is 
the  fruit  of  a personal,  divine  word,  and  therefore  a rev- 
elation from  God,  and  this  recognition  allows  Christians 
to  regard  the  faith  of  Muslims  as  subjectively  salvific. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Catholic 
community  in  Ankara,  Turkey,  said  unequivocally: 
"They  have,  like  you,  the  faith  of  Abraham  in  the  one, 
almighty,  and  merciful  God."  And  in  his  message  to  the 
President  of  Pakistan,  John  Paul  II  referred  to  Abraham, 
"to  whose  faith  Christians,  Muslims  and  Jews  eagerly 
link  their  own."  And  in  Lisbon,  he  said,  "And  Abraham, 
our  common  forefather,  teaches  all — Christians,  Jews 
and  Muslims — to  follow  the  path  of  mercy  and  love." 
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Shahda: 

There  is  no  god  but  God; 
Muhammad  is  the 

MESSENGER  OF  GOD 


“Was  Muhammad  A Prophet?” 

The  church  thus  settled  the  question  of  the  legitima- 
cy of  Islam  after  Christianity,  but  provided  no  explicit 
answer  to  two  questions:  "Was  Muhammad  a prophet?" 
and  "Is  the  Qur'an  the  word  of  God?"  In  attempting  to 
make  an  estimate  of  Muhammad's  prophethood,  per- 
haps we  should  recall  the  historical  background  of  the 
birth  of  Islam.  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Muhammad  was  oppressive.  The  church  had  failed  to 
make  provision  for  cultural  diversity  among  Christians. 
What  the  church  failed  to  do  in  the  Middle  East  was 
Muhammad's  finest  achievement.  He  gave  to  the  people 
of  Arabia  a divine  revelation  in  their  own  language  and 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  their  own  people.  What  is 
remarkable  about  this  revelation  is  that  it  portrayed 
Jesus  in  a manner  more  in  keeping  with  the  intellectual 
categories  and  cultures  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  Qur'an  speaks  of  Jesus  in  glowing  terms.  It 
teaches  a doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  both  Jesus  and 
Mary  and  acknowledges  his  extraordinary  birth  by  a 
virgin  mother.  It  affirms  also  that  Jesus  was  able  to  work 
miracles.  It  recognizes  him  as  the  Messiah  who  will 
return  at  the  end  of  time  but  denies  his  death  and  resur- 
rection. For  the  Qur’an  Jesus  is  a prophet. 

However,  the  Qur'an  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.  The  Qur'an  teaches  that  our  first  parents  sinned,  but 
it  does  not  teach  that  their  wrong  choice  resulted  in  the 
condemnation  of  every  human  being  born  into  the 
world.  It  seems  to  Muslims  completely  incongruous  that 
a merciful  and  compassionate  God  will  damn  all 
humanity  to  the  end  of  time,  ordaining  ineradicable  sin 
for  countless  children  yet  unborn,  and  then  conceiving 
as  the  only  means  of  their  salvation  that  God's  only  son 
should  suffer  and  be  sacrificed,  to  atone  for  a sin  which 
neither  he  nor  they  committed.  For  Muslims,  people  do 
sin,  yet  they  have  the  opportunity  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  God  through  repentance.  In  the  Muslim  atti- 
tude to  sin,  we  hear  echoes  of  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son. 

In  not  accepting  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  Mus- 
lims cannot  accept  the  Christian  remedy  for  sin — that 
Jesus  died  on  the  cross.  In  dialogue  with  Christians, 


Muslims  ask:  "If  God  did  not  allow  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
his  son,  why  would  God  permit  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  all 
the  more  if  Jesus  is  God's  son?"  The  denial  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross  still  leaves  Muslims  with  a Jesus 
who  was  ready  to  die,  a Jesus  who  was  a perfect  Mus- 
lim, that  is,  one  who  is  ready  to  submit  totally  to  the  will 
of  God  even  unto  death.  Muslims  still  see  in  the  will  to 
crucify  Jesus  a measure  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  which  is 
in  large  measure  the  message  of  the  cross. 

Though  the  Islamic  view  that  Jesus  was  no  more 
than  a prophet  differs  from  the  Christian  view  that  he 
was  divine,  Islam  is  one  of  the  world  religions  which 
knows  Jesus,  recognizes  Jesus,  and  venerates  Jesus,  to 
the  extent  that  Muslims,  like  Christians,  look  forward  to 
his  second  coming.  Was  Muhammad  a prophet? 

In  the  light  of  the  positive  values  of  Muslim 
monotheism,  of  the  teaching  of  Paul  that  there  will  be 
authentic  prophets  after  Jesus,  of  the  admission  of  Vati- 
can II  that  Islam  is  part  of  God's  plan  of  salvation,  and  of 
its  exhortation  to  Christians  to  look  upon  Muslims  with 
esteem,  it  is  no  surprise  that  Cardinal  Taracon,  President 
of  the  Spanish  Bishops'  Conference,  in  speaking  to  the 
Second  Christian-Muslim  Conference  in  Cordoba  in 
1977,  called  on  Christians  to  recognize  that  Muhammad 
had  walked  in  the  path  of  the  prophets. 

As  for  the  second  question  concerning  the  status  of 
the  Qur'an,  while  Catholics  cannot  say  that  the  Qur'an  is 
the  word  of  God,  since  for  them  the  term  refers  to  Christ, 
they  can  say  that  if  Muhammad  was  a prophet  in  some 
sense,  then  the  Qur'an  is  certainly  a word  of  God.  Such  a 
view  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  distinction  made  by 
Vatican  II  between  general  and  special  revelation. 

Toward  Mutual  Understanding 

"The  Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the  Church  to 
Non-Christian  Religions"  concludes  by  proposing  a two- 
point  programme  that  is  very  important  for  the  contem- 
porary Muslim-Christian  dialogue:  one,  mutual  under- 
standing, and  two,  collaboration,  to  safeguard  and  foster 
social  and  global  values  which  are  so  closely  allied  to 
faith  and  religion. 

Pope  Paul  VI  did  pioneer  work  in  directing  the 
church  to  a better  understanding  of  Islam.  In  1964,  he 
instituted  the  Secretariat  for  Non-Christians,  and  every 
year  since  1967,  this  Secretariat,  through  its  President, 
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Asma1  Alhusna: 

The  ninety-nine 
Holy  Attributes  of  God 

"The  most  beautiful  names  belong  to 
Allah,  so  call  on  Him  by  these 
names"  Qur'an  7:180. 


sends  a message  on  behalf  of  all  Catholics  to  all 
Muslims  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
clusion of  their  one-month  fast  of  Ramadan. 

The  present  Pope  has  met  more  often  with 
Muslims  than  any  other  Pope  in  history.  In  his 
pontificate  he  has  addressed  Muslim  groups 
more  than  40  times,  and  has  had  many  private 
audiences  with  Muslim  religious  leaders.  Worthy 
of  special  mention  is  John  Paul  II's  visit  to 
Casablanca  on  August  19,  1985,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  King  of  Morocco,  King  Hassan  II.  There 
the  Pope  addressed  80,000  Muslim  youth  on 
those  values  shared  in  common  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam  as  the  basis  for  collaboration 
"in  building  a new  society  where  God  is  at  the 
centre." 

Many  Muslim  countries  now  see  the  useful- 
ness of  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Holy  See,  not  because  their  governments  want  to 
become  Christian,  but  because  they  are  realistic 
enough  to  realize  the  historic  place  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  moral  contribution 
which  the  church  makes  and  can  make  to  the 
world. 

When  Christians  and  Muslims  move  beyond  the 
disturbing  veil  of  stereotypical  images  and  numbing 
prejudice  through  mutual  understanding,  the  options  for 
improving  relations  come  more  sharply  into  focus. 
Instances  of  this  come  from  many  countries  where 
Christians  and  Muslims  live  together.  In  Pakistan,  Mus- 
lim and  Christian  volunteers  run  a leprosarium.  In  Den- 
mark, Muslims  and  Christians  run  a shelter  for  battered 
women.  In  the  Philippines,  Muslims  and  Christians  have 
formed  organizations  to  care  for  the  aged,  defend  squat- 
ters, provide  schools  and  clinics  in  neglected  areas,  and 
run  fishing  cooperatives  for  the  common  good.  And  in 
Ethiopia,  Christian  refugee  organizations  work  together 
with  local  Muslim  groups. 

Those  who  live  in  pluralistic  societies  often  choose 
to  begin  with  unstructured  collaboration  through  the 
dialogue  of  life.  This  type  of  collaboration  takes  place  in 
markets  and  on  street  corners,  at  times  of  festivals  and 
holy  days,  in  the  course  of  civic  or  humanitarian  pro- 
jects, at  the  time  of  community  or  family  crisis.  It  takes 
place  as  communities  think  about  violence  or  economic 


Apart  from  the  Vatican,  bishops'  conferences  have 
responded  to  the  Council  by  seeking  ways  to  promote 
understanding  with  Muslims. 

Many  religious  congregations  also  make  a great 
contribution  in  promoting  mutual  understanding 
between  Christians  and  Muslims:  The  Missionaries  of 
Africa  run  the  Pontifical  Institute  for  Arabic  and  Islamic 
Studies  in  Rome;  The  Dominicans  have  a commitment  to 
this  apostolate  in  Egypt;  the  work  of  the  Little  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  Jesus  is  well  known;  and  the  Jesuits,  who 
run  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  have  a 
working  relationship  with  the  University  of  Ankara  in 
Turkey,  through  the  exchange  of  professors. 

John  Paul  II  reminds  us  in  his  encyclical  "Redemp- 
toris  Missio” , that  "each  member  of  the  faithful  and  all 
Christian  communities"  are  called  to  do  so  as  well.  In 
accepting  this  responsibility,  many  Christians  have  cho- 
sen to  begin  with  organized  dialogue,  such  as  study 
programmes  or  conferences  for  the  community  to  serve 
as  a vehicle  to  stimulate  and  encourage  more  interaction 
in  daily  life. 
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The  Niujie  Mosque,  the  oldest  mosque  in  Beijing,  China.  Its  facade  looks  like  any 
Chinese  temple. 


depression;  as  they  think  about  issues  arising  from  inter- 
religious marriage  or  the  community's  responsibility 
toward  the  elderly. 

Collaboration  in  Canada 

In  democracies  like  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  collaboration  to  take  place, 
respect  for  the  equality  of  all  people  before  God  and 
before  each  other  must  be  present.  In  human  terms,  this 
equality  is  expressed  by  establishing  the  same  social, 
political  and  economic  rights  and  privileges  for  all  peo- 
ple. We  in  the  West  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  Mus- 
lims in  many  settings  do  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  as 
Christians,  as  in  the  public  recognition  of  their  religious 
holidays.  Dietary  restrictions  and  dress  codes  often  pose 
difficulties  in  public  schools  and  in  job  promotion. 
Chaplaincy  programmes  in  prisons,  hospitals  and  in 
homes  for  the  aged  do  not  always  ensure  that  the  reli- 
gious programmes  and  dietary  provisions  are  suitable  to 
the  religious  practices  of  the  prisoners  and  patients. 

Such  behaviour  not  only  undermines  the  cherished  prin- 


ciple of  collaboration  proposed  by 
Vatican  II,  but  it  harms  the  prospects 
for  full  religious  freedom  for  Chris- 
tians living  as  minority  communities 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Christians  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  in  a better  position 
than  Christians  in  Western  Europe  to 
promote  mutual  understanding  and 
collaboration,  since  North  Americans 
do  not  have  as  long  a history  of  hostil- 
ity toward  Muslims.  And  Christians 
in  Canada  are  in  a better  position  than 
Christians  in  the  United  States,  since 
Canada  is  a mosaic,  not  a melting  pot. 
Because  Canadians  cherish  pluralism 
and  multiculturalism  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  enshrined  them  in  the 
Constitution,  local  churches  and  other 
groups  could  develop  a novel  dia- 
logue with  our  Muslim  communities 
on  equal  terms  within  the  national 
culture.  By  respecting  the  rights  of 
Muslims,  the  Canadian  church  could 
provide  an  example  and  frame  of  reference  for  Chris- 
tians and  Muslims  in  other  settings  where  the  issues 
may  be  sometimes  explosive. 

There  is  no  simple,  straightforward  way  to  move 
ahead  positively  to  improve  Christian-Muslim  relations. 
But  we  can  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  we  are 
sojourners  together  on  the  road  to  the  future.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  are  already  positive  and  encouraging  signs. 
Patterns  of  encounter  that  alienate  are  being  replaced  by 
new  patterns  that  seek  to  take  into  account  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  the  realities 
envisioned  of  the  future.°° 

All  the  photos  in  this  feature  were  provided  by  Qalam,  a 
journal  exploring  various  aspects  of  Islam  or  Muslim 
civilization,  and  published  by  Qalam  International  Inc. 
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African  Synod  Stresses  Muslim-Christian  Dialogue 


The  Special  Synod  of  Bishops  for  Africa  was  held  in  Rome  from  April  10-May  8 this 
year.  By  the  year  2000  it  is  envisaged  that  the  African  continent  will  be  48%  Christian 
and  42%  Muslim,  and  relations  between  these  two  religions  will  be  crucial.  The  synod 
deliberations  in  this  area  are  reported  below. 

Bishop  Michel  Gagnon...  who  heads  the  vast  diocese  of  Laghouat  in  Alge- 
ria...spoke  of  the  "dialogue  of  life"  which  takes  place  in  his  diocese 
between  Christians  and  Muslims.  It  was  important  not  to  see  Islam  as  an 
enemy,  he  said,  but  as  a partner  in  dialogue...  Bishop  Gagnon's  theme  was 
echoed  by  his  fellow  Missionary  of  Africa,  Fr.  Gotthard  Rosner,  who 
described  this  apostolate  as  an  "encounter."  Cardinal  Hyacinthe  Thiandoum, 
Archbishop  of  Dakar,  Senegal,  also  took  up  the  theme  of  the  dialogue  of  life... 

A sharp  contrast,  however,  was  drawn  by  Bishop  Vincent  Mojwok 
Nyiker  of  Malakal,  Sudan...  In  Sudan  the  reality  was  different.  "It  needs  a big 
grace  from  God,"  he  said,  "to  dialogue  with  someone  who  is  killing  your 
brothers  and  sisters." 

...Sudan  was  the  subject  of  the  Pax  Christi  evening  at  the  SEDOS  Sym- 
posium at  the  beginning  of  the  synod's  second  week.  Cardinal  Godfried  Dan- 
neels  of  Belgium. ..gave  a moving  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Sudanese  war 
zone  in  October  1993.  The  government's  bombing  of  the  civilian  population 
in  the  south  was  designed,  he  said,  to  create  panic  and  to  prevent  the  grow- 
ing of  crops  or  the  distribution  of  food.  It  was  a war  nourished  by  the  hege- 
mony of  Islam.  Muslims  desired  to  remove  the  obstacle  of  the  non-Muslim 
south  which  was  a barrier  to  their  progress  into  black  Africa.  What  was  need- 
ed was  to  give  a voice  to  the  voiceless  and  to  tell  the  world  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Sudan. 

It  was  interesting  that  discussion  at  the  symposium  focused  on  the 
international  arms  trade,  rather  than  on  Islamic  militancy.  In  Sudan  it  is  not 
Islam  that  is  the  enemy,  but  the  Sudanese  government.  The  Sudanese  conflict 
has  much  in  common  with  other  African  conflicts.  It  is  basically  a tribal 
power  struggle  in  which  the  Arabs  are  one  of  the  tribes.  Several  speakers  at 
the  symposium  said  how  well  Christians  got  on  with  moderate  Muslims.  In 
Sudan  the  National  Islamic  Front  controls  the  government  and  is  attempting 
to  impose  its  own  intransigent  political  interpretation  of  Islam  on  Muslim 
and  non-Muslim  alike.  The  Muslim  spiritual  traditions  have  been  eclipsed 
and  the  Islamic  sects,  which  are  associated  with  the  political  opposition,  are 
being  persecuted... 

The  realistic  appraisal  received  support  in  the  synod  hall  from  Bishop 
Matthias  N'Garteri  Mayadi  of  Moundou,  Chad.  There  were,  he  said,  three 
kinds  of  Muslim  in  his  country.  The  majority  were  traditional  Muslims  of  the 
Tidjana  confraternity.  To  these  were  added  the  Arabic-  and  French-speaking 
Muslim  ruling  classes.  Finally,  a new  kind  of  Muslim  was  entering  Chad 
from  Sudan  and  neighbouring  countries.  These  were  militants  who  did  not 
speak  French  and  who  wanted  to  make  the  country  wholly  Islamic  again... 

Peaceful  dialogue  between  Muslims  and  Christians  is  one  of  the  deep 
aspirations  of  the  African  Synod,  but  how  can  it  be  achieved?  Clearly  more 
must  be  done  to  bring  moderate  Christians  and  moderate  Muslims  together. 
One  fundamentalism  must  not  be  answered  by  another.  Christians  must  not 
equate  Islam  with  the  radical  political  interpretation  that  is  being  placed 
upon  it. 

(Taken  from  "Islam:  enemy  or  partner ?"  by  Aylward  Shorter,  The  Tablet,  30 
April  1994.  Fr.  Shorter  is  a Missionary  of  Africa  and  president  of  the  Missionary 
Institute  of  London.) 


African  Bishops f 
Message  of  Hope 

//l  A / hen  so  much  fratricidal  hate 

V V inspired  by  political  interests 
is  tearing  our  people  apart,  when  the 
burden  of  the  international  debt  and 
currency  devaluation  is  crushing 
them,  we,  the  bishops  of  Africa... 
want  to  say  a word  of  hope  and 
encouragement  to  you..."  These  were 
a few  of  the  opening  words  of  the 
final  message  of  the  Synod  of  Bish- 
ops for  Africa  who  gathered  in  Rome 
this  year. 

The  theme  of  the  synod  was  Evan- 
gelization, with  five  areas  of  empha- 
sis: Proclamation,  Inculturation, 
Interreligious  Dialogue,  Justice  & 
Peace,  and  Means  of  Social  Commu- 
nication. 

"Evangelization  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Good  News. ..the  enduring 
and  ever  new  manifestation  of  God's 
goodness  towards  us...  It  is  not  a 
theory  but  a life,  a meeting  of  love 
which  radically  changes  our  life, 
today  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Church."  (9) 

At  the  end  of  this  century,  the 
bishops  write,  statistics  put  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  Africa  at  95  mil- 
lion— only  14  percent  of  the  total 
population.  However,  they  continue, 
"evangelization  limited  only  to  the 
dimension  of  proclamation  would  be 
disfigured,  for  it  is  a dialogue  of 
Love  of  which  the  inculturation  of 
the  Message  is  the  necessary  second 
moment.  (13) 

"Among  the  other  basic  condi- 
tions that  will  enable  it  to  touch  the 
lives  of  the  people,  there  is  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  every  African 
language"  (18).  It  is  also  necessary, 
they  say,  that  the  programme  in 
houses  of  formation,  especially  in 
seminaries  and  novitiates,  reflects 
their  concern  "to  see  inculturation 
and  the  social  teaching  of  the  Church 
taken  very  seriously."  (50) 

In  an  earlier  synod  report  the 
bishops  stated  that  the  universal 
church  should  continue  to  give  the 
churches  of  Africa  the  necessary 
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trust  and  freedom  to  accomplish  this 
great  task  of  evangelization  and  that 
traditional  religions  can  make  a special 
contribution.  The  bishops  discussed 
practical  areas  for  inculturation  such 
as  health,  illness,  and  healing  accord- 
ing to  traditional  methods;  marriage, 
widowhood  and  still  other  areas. 

There  was  also  discussion  about  the 
condition  of  women  in  Africa.  To  this 
they  stated,  "The  church  is  to  uphold 
her  (woman's)  liberation  in  society; 
new  recognition  is  to  be  given  her  in 
the  church."  A Nigerian  observer  to 
the  synod,  Kathryn  Hauwa  Hoomk- 
wap,  said  African  women  still  face 
discrimination  "in  such  areas  as  wid- 
ow's rights,  the  place  of  girls  in  the 
family  and  the  female  genital  mutila- 
tion still  practiced  among  some  peo- 
ples. The  reality  for  many  women," 
she  continued,  "is  illiteracy,  long  daily 
treks  for  water,  fuel  and  food,  and 
little  access  to  land  or  credit." 

The  synod  occupied  itself  exten- 
sively with  the  "grave  cultural,  socioe- 
conomic, and  political  problems  of  the 
continent..."  They  condemned  the 
"structural  inequality"  that  is  main- 
tained and  unjust  terms  of  trade  which 
brings  an  accumulation  of  the  external 
debt. 

The  bishops  also  appealed  to  those 
African  leaders  who  embezzle  funds 
and  condemned  their  "lust  for  political 
hegemony...  which  sows  the  seeds  for 
division  and  hate  which  give  rise  to 
wars."  They,  too,  are  "bound  in  justice 
to  redress  the  wrong  done  to  our  peo- 
ples." (32)°° 

The  bishops  state  their  responsibili- 
ty to  form  the  laity  for  life  in  society, 
"to  a Christian  vision  of  politics  and 
economics,"  and  that  an  absence  of  the 
laity  from  this  field  has  led  them  to 
believe  that  faith  "has  nothing  to  do 
with  politics...  There  is  a need  for 
prophets  for  our  times,  and  the  whole 
Church  should  become  prophetic."  (33) 
(Catholic  International,  August  1994) 


50  Years  Is  Enouj 


The  following  was  taken  from  the  actioii  campaign  kit 
of  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa. 


UNICEF  estimates  that  over  500,000  children  die 
each  year  as  a result  of  the  debt  crisis.  Yet  this 
year,  1994,  the  two  institutions  responsible  for 
managing  the  crisis  are  celebrating  their  50th  anniver- 
sary: the  founding  of  what  are  known  as  the  Bretton 
Woods  Institutions  (BWIs).  Originally  established  to 
ensure  global  equity  and  stability.  The  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  have  enjoyed  half  a 
century  of  unchecked  power  over  the  development 
policies  of  Third  World  countries. 

Instead  of  applauding  the  50th  anniversary  of  these 
institutions,  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa 
(ICCAF)  an  ecumenical  coalition  supported  by 
Canada's  mainline  churches,  is  taking  this  opportunity 
to  declare  that  Fifty  Years  Is  Enough!  and  to  highlight 
how  BWI  policies  have  worked  against  the  poor  and 
instead  promote  environmental,  economic  and  human 
devastation.  ICCAF  is  calling  for  a fundamental  restruc- 
turing of  these  institutions  to  make  them  democratic 
and  accountable,  fostering  sustainable  and  people- 
centred  development  policies.  ICCAF,  in  collaboration 
with  a number  of  groups  internationally,  have  initiated 
a campaign  calling  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  and  their 
member  governments  to: 

• Replace  Structural  Adjustment  Programmes 
with  policies  and  projects  which  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  promote  sustainable,  participatory 
and  equitable  development. 

• Cancel  or  substantially  reduce  multilateral 
debt,  especially  for  the  poorest  countries,  and 
increase  support  for  the  reduction  of  commercial  and  bilateral  debt. 

Democratize  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  and  make  them  accountable  to 
the  people  affected  by  their  policies  and  projects.  This  requires  democratic 
voting  allocations,  increased  transparency,  and  access  to  information  and 
participation  at  every  stage  of  projects,  programmes  and  policies. 

ICCAF  is  urging  people  to  write  a letter  outlining  their  concerns  to: 

• Hon.  Douglas  Peters 

Secretary  of  State  for  International  Financial  Institutions 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  On,  K1A  0A6 

Your  Member  of  Parliament,  House  of  Commons, 

Ottawa,  On,  K1A  0A6.  (To  find  a name  of  your  MP,  dial  613-992-4793.) 

Lewis  Preston,  President,  World  Bank 

1818  H Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC,  USA,  20433 

Michel  Camdessus,  Managing  Director,  International  Monetary  Fund, 

700  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC,  USA,  20431 


"E  VERY  CHILD  IN  AFRICA  IS  BORN  WITH  A FINANCIAL  BURDEN 
WHICH  A LIFETIME'S  WORK  CANNOT  REPAY.  THE  DEBT  IS  A NEW 


DEBT 


FORM  OF  SLAVERY  AS  VICIOUS 

(All  Africa  Council 


F 


or  the  last  50  years  the  World  Bank 
and  the  IMF  have  enjoyed 
unchecked  decision-making  power 
over  managing  the  Third  World  debt.  As  a 
result,  these  two  organizations  enjoy  a 
guaranteed  flow  of  reserves  from  South  to 
North.  Since  1947  the  World  Bank  has 
made  a profit  every  year...  The  accumulat- 
ed retained  earnings  of  the  World  Bank 
alone  amount  to  over  US$14  billion. 

Another  concern  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  internal  structures  of  the  BWIs  have 
never  been  subjected  to  external  review. 
Both  the  BWIs  are  structurally  based  on 
undemocratic  principles.  Voting  power  at 
the  World  Bank  and  IMF  does  not  operate 
on  the  principle  of  one  country,  one  vote. 
Instead,  it  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  invested  by  each  member  coun- 
try... Besides  having  an  undemocratic 
structure,  there  is  no  accountability  for 
decisions  made  by  the  BWIs... 

Africa  is  one  of  the  BWI's  most  impor- 
tant customers.  Every  year  $20  billion 
flows  out  of  the  continent  in  debt  pay- 
ments. Between  1980  and  1989,  33  African 
countries  received  241  adjustment  loans. 
The  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  along  with 
other  multilateral  institutions  now  collect 
45%  of  Africa’s  interest  payment  on  its 
$299  billion  debt.  Since  1985,  the  IMF  alone  collected  a net  of  more  than  $5  billion 
from  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Both  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  have  come  under  heavy  criticism  from  a 
variety  of  sources  around  the  world — including  some  of  their  own  economists.  In 
Africa,  the  UN  Economic  Commission  on  Africa,  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Kenya,  grassroots  groups  and 
others  have  criticized  the  policies  of  these  institutions  as  undemocratic,  unac- 
countable, and  detrimental  to  the  poor. 

While  the  World  Bank  has  taken  some  modest  steps  towards  greater  open- 
ness, what  is  required  is  a fundamental  transformation  of  the  entire  international 
financial  system.  The  World  Bank  and  IMF  must  become  more  accountable  and 
allow  for  greater  participation  of  populations  affected  by  their  projects  and  poli- 
cies. They  must  also  bring  an  end  to  the  culture  of  secrecy  that  permeates  these 
institutions,  allowing  citizens  to  have  full  access  to  all  Bank  and  IMF  documenta- 
tion. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  convene  another 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  on  Money  and  Finance  which  would  aim  to  recreate  a 
stable  world  monetary  system  with  more  democratic  participation. 

For  more  information,  zorite  to  ICCAF,  129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  On, 

M4V  1N5.  Ph:  (416)  927-1124;  Fax:  (416)  927-7554. 


AS  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

of  Churches) 


The  Bretton  Woods 
Institutions  (BWIs) 


n July  1944,  as  World  War  II 
was  drawing  to  a close,  the 
world's  leading  politicians — 
mostly  from  Northern  countries — 
gathered  to  set  forth  notions  of 
how  to  reorganize  the  world 
economy.  For  the  first  time  in 
human  history  almost  universal 
institutions — the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  the  World 
Bank  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT) — were  established  to 
solve  global  economic  prob- 
lems. The  common  view  at  the 
conference  was  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930s  and  the  rise  of 
fascism  could  be  traced  to  the 
collapse  of  international  trade 
and  isolationist  economic  poli- 
cies. 

The  conference  rejected 
proposals  by  the  eminent  British 
economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes  that  would  have  estab- 
lished a world  reserve  currency 
administered  by  a central  bank 
and  created  a more  stable  and 
fair  world  economy  by  automati- 
cally recycling  trade  surpluses  to 
finance  trade  deficits,  so  that 
neither  would  be  allowed  to 
accumulate...  Instead  the  con- 
ference opted  for  a system 
based  on  the  free  movement  of 
capital  and  goods  with  the  US 
dollar  as  the  international  cur- 
rency. The  Fund  and  the  Bank 
were  limited  to  managing  prob- 
lems related  to  deficits  and  to 
currency  and  capital  shortages. 
(The  New  Internationalist,  July  1994) 


The  Prison  Phoenix  Trust 


On  October  6,  1993,  at  St.  James  Church  in  Piccadilly , London,  a Press  Launch  was  held  to  introduce,  Sr.  Elaine 
Machines,  the  new  Director  of  The  Prison  Phoenix  Trust,  an  outreach  to  prisoners  through  Oriental  practices  of 
yoga  and  meditation.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  her  address  at  the  event.  Sr.  Elaine  is  a member  of  Our  Eady's 
Missionaries  and  a friend  of  Scarboro  Missions. 


I can  think  of  no  other  place  in 
England  I would  rather  have 
these  ceremonies  held  than  in 
this  church...  It  has  been  the  meet- 
ing place  for  service  oriented 
groups.  It  has  been  the  venue  for  all 
world  cultures  to  meet,  particularly 
the  many  cogent  programmes  deal- 
ing with  the  Third  World  and  Deep 
Ecology... 

So  much  has  been  made  of  my 
two  qualifications  for  this  job  with 
the  Trust,  I should  perhaps  address 
that  issue  first.  I must  say,  since 
coming  to  the  United  Kingdom 
some  months  ago,  I have  been  met 
with  genuine  astonishment  about 
being  both  a nun  and  a Zen  teacher. 
I must  confess  I'm  not  sure  on 
which  side  the  confusion  rests, 
whether  a nun  can  be  a Zen  teacher 
or  a Zen  teacher  can  be  a nun. 

Perhaps  a good  place  to  start  is 
with  the  fact  of  confusion.  I was 
here  in  this  very  church  a few 
weeks  ago  and  heard  an  eminent 
scientist  declare  that  confusion  is 
part  of  the  world  we  live  in  today. 
Dr.  Fritjof  Capra  gave  a lecture 
here  in  the  interest  of  Creation 
Centred  Spirituality,  and  he  used 
as  illustration,  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  physics,  his  own  discipline... 
"We're  in  a time  of  world  evolu- 
tion, where  things  are  rapidly 
changing  in  a radical  way,  and  to 
be  alive  is  part  of  that  change."  ..1 
must  confess  that  I have  generally 
revelled  in  the  confusion  of  my  life, 
and  I would  like  to  tell  you  how  it 
all  came  about. 

In  1961  I left  Canada  for  Japan  as 
a missionary  and  of  course  I was 


Actor  Jeremy  Irons 
hosted  the  recep- 
tion and  press 
launch  and  intro- 
duced Sister 
Elaine.  He  is  now  a 
patron  of  the  Trust. 
(Facing  page)  Sr. 
Elaine  with  Judge 
Stephen  Tumin, 
Her  Majesty's 
Chief  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  an  ardent 
supporter  and 
patron  of  the  Trust. 


enthusiastically  zealous,  sure  that  I 
was  going  to  baptize  countless 
numbers  of  Japanese.  En  route,  I 
stopped  for  a family  visit  in  Van- 
couver, and  met  a young  eminent 
theologian  who  said  to  me,  "I  hope 
you're  not  going  to  Japan  for  any 
other  reason  but  to  learn."  That 
statement  shook  me — precisely  a 
radical  change — and  indeed  soon 
after  1 arrived  in  Japan,  I saw  how 
realistic  his  advice  was.  I soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Japanese  had  an 
extremely  ancient  culture  of  their 
own.  And  not  only  did  it  express 
their  deepest  feelings,  but  also  it 
entered  almost  every  facet  of  their 
culture  and  daily  life. 

One  day  shortly  after  arriving  in 
Kyoto,  a very  unusually-dressed 
person  sat  next  to  me  on  the  bus. 

To  my  delight,  she  leaned  over  and 
said  in  clear  English,  "I  know  who 
you  are.  You're  a Catholic  nun." 
Then  I asked  her  who  she  was  and 
she  replied,  "I'm  a Buddhist  nun." 
That  started  my  long  dialogue  with 
Buddhism. 

In  an  effort  to  know  the  Japanese 
people  better,  I decided  shortly 


after  this  to  study  their  principal 
religion.  Naturally  I turned  to  my 
nun  friends  and  was  taught  their 
meditation.  I found  this  extremely 
difficult  during  retreat.  We  were 
required  to  sit  15  hours  a day  with 
only  three  hours  of  sleep.  Rising  at 
3:00  a.m.,  the  rest  of  the  day  until 
midnight  was  a strict  routine — we 
either  sat  in  meditation  or  worked 
outside  until  11:00  p.m.  when  we 
finally  went  to  bed.  Every  exercise 
was  back  to  back,  and  it  was  three 
days  before  I got  my  face  washed! 

...Happily  I soon  became  con- 
scious of  longed-for  changes  in  my 
deepest  soul.  And  many  years  later 
I was  given  the  privilege  of 
embarking  on  an  extended  course 
of  spiritual  training  usually  given 
to  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns. 

When  that  was  completed,  my 
teacher  conducted  the  very  ordi- 
nary procedure  of  making  me  a 
teacher.  In  that,  I really  don't  see 
anything  very  special.  Now  I look 
back  and  say  that  I started  Zen  to 
know  the  Japanese  people  better,  I 
continued  in  it  as  a personal  disci- 
pline in  the  development  of  my 
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own  spirituality,  and  finally  chose 
it  as  my  service  to  others. 

In  1965,  Vatican  Council 
changed  the  church  from  a position 
of  inflexibility  to  one  of  respect... 
that  God  had  started  all  the  great 
world  religions,  and  henceforth, 
missionaries  were  not  sent  out  to 
baptize  but  to  learn  the  special  ray 
of  truth  in  the  religion  of  the  host 
country... 

When  I went  to  the  Philippines 
in  1976  the  first  thing  I was  asked, 
and  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Manila,  was  to  open  a Zendo  for 
the  church.  During  my  17  years  in 
that  country,  that  was  to  be  my 
principal  work  there.  So  that's 
what  happens  when  a nun 
becomes  a Zen  teacher... 

I was  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  worst  of  the  Marcos  years  and 
one  of  its  leading  dissidents  got 
word  through  the  underground 
that  he  wanted  me  to  teach  him 
Zen...  I was  able,  in  a very  fortu- 
itous set  of  circumstances,  to  get 
permission  to  do  this.  For  four 
years,  I had  the  wonderful  experi- 
ence of  seeing  this  man  and  his 
companion  detainees  change  from 
an  angry,  tense,  enervated  and 
incapacitated  group,  to  a relaxed, 
sociable,  energized  and  effective 
team. 

I'd  like  to  illustrate  this  with  a 
little  story.  When  I first  went  to  the 
prison  and  saw  its  hostile  environ- 
ment, I decided  to  dispense  with 
most  of  the  hundred  or  so  regula- 


Shedding  a little  light  behind  bars 


By  Sandy  Chubb,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Prison  Phoenix  Trust. 
Contact  them  at  P.O.  Box  328,  Oxford  0X2  8Rf. 


Citizens  everywhere  today  are  justifiably  afraid.  They  fear 
violence  to  their  own  or  their  family's  person,  and  rob- 
bery. Crime  reports  which  are  on  the  increase  worldwide 
often  sicken  and  bewilder  them.  The  Prison  Phoenix  Trust,  a 
small  charity  based  in  Oxford,  vocally  supports  the  British 
government  in  their  determination  to  reduce  soaring  crime 
figures.  But  the  Trust's  approach  to  prisoners  is  unique. 

Their  understanding  of  reform  is  that  every  person 
needs  love,  safety,  respect  and  a spiritual  path.  They  believe 
that  prison,  instead  of  being  a place  to  either  commit  suicide, 
start  a riot,  or  just  mark  time,  can  be  an  opportunity  which 
can  crown  a person's  life  with  riches. 

They  believe  that  by  imprisoning  offenders  who  are  angry,  depressed,  ill- 
educated  academically  and  morally,  and  often  illiterate,  then  treating  them 
inhumanely  for  long  periods,  will  only  result  in  recidivism,  at  best,  and  far 
more  serious  re-offences  at  worst.  "When  people  are  sick  in  body,  we  send 
them  to  hospital,"  says  Trust  Director  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes.  "We  are  in  contact 
with  people  every  day  whose  psyche  is  wounded.  They  need  special  help  and 
nourishment.  With  kindness  and  personal  attention,  they  can  help  themselves 
right  in  their  cells,  wounded  psyches  can  be  healed,  and  behaviour  changed." 

...The  Prison  Phoenix  Trust  recognizes  that  people  need  to  change  their 
view  of  themselves  before  they  can  change  behaviour.  Most  prisoners  have  low 
self-esteem,  and  many  have  drug  and  drink  dependence  histories.  By  regarding 
their  cell  as  a place  of  spiritual  retreat,  just  like  monks  and  nuns  in  religious 
orders,  prisoners  are  encouraged  to  build  programmes  into  their  days  which 
include  yoga  stretching  exercises,  breathing  techniques  and  meditation.  Prison- 
ers are  supported  and  encouraged  whatever  their  religion,  or  if  they  have  no 
religion  at  all.  To  many,  this  first  contact  with  silence,  the  Sacred,  and  their 
bodies,  is  like  a blinding  light  which  they  seize  with  determination  and  grati- 
tude. 

As  one  writes:  "Over  the  past  year  and  a half.  I've  accomplished  more 
inside  prison  than  I ever  did  outside.  No  drink  or  drugs  could  ever  give  me  the 
buzz  I feel  when  I wake  up  and  see  the  sky,  rain  or  sunshine.  There  is  a won- 
derful feeling  of  a private  and  personal  linkage  to  something  very  elemental.  I 
feel  that." 

...Since  Sr.  Elaine  arrived,  the  work  of  the  Trust  seems  to  be  exploding. 
Not  only  are  regular  workshops  being  held  by  the  Trust  to  screen  and  train 
yoga  and  meditation  teachers  in  the  issues  they  will  confront  when  they  teach 
in  prisons,  but  teachers  are  being  sought  from  all  over  the  country  to  help  sup- 
port prisoners  in  their  solitary  efforts... 

Sr.  Elaine  has  spent  the  last  14  months  travelling  to  many  of  the  136  pris- 
ons in  the  U.K.,  giving  workshops,  encouraging  existing  yoga  and  meditation 
teachers,  and  persuading  prison  governors  to  establish  classes  where  none 
exist...  As  well  as  her  prison  work  with  the  Trust,  Sr.  Elaine  is  a Zen  teacher. 
Within  three  months  of  her  arrival  in  the  country,  she  had  set  up  The  Oxford 
Zendo,  a weekly  meditation  group... 

What  the  Prison  Phoenix  Trust  does  is  to  recognize  that  people  need  to  be 
treated  humanely  in  order  to  act  humanely...  The  Trust  recognizes  what  a gift 
people  receive  if  they  are  reared  in  love  and  safety... 

As  one  prisoner  says:  "I  know  that  the  spiritual  child  is  sleeping  inside  us 
all.  All  beings,  no  matter  how  reactionary,  fearful,  dangerous  or  lost,  can  open 
up  and  be  free.  I am  free  even  in  prison.  Prison  is  the  perfect  monastery. "°° 
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One  of  the  Trust's  teachers,  Annabelle  Tame,  meditating  with  some  of  the  inmates  in 
her  yoga  class  at  Bewes  Prison,  Sussex. 


tions  attending  a meditation  centre. 
One  of  the  rules  is  to  leave  your 
shoes  neatly  in  a row.  The  first  day, 

I happened  to  look  up  from  my 
cushion  during  a talk,  and  saw  a 
mass  of  rubber  slippers.  What  a 
mess! 

I desisted  from  saying  anything, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  six 
months  later,  I noticed  all  the  slip- 
pers perfectly  lined  up  by  the  side 
of  the  wall.  I burst  out  laughing, 
and  told  the  detainees  about  their 
change  of  habit.  Their  quick  reply 
was,  "It's  not  just  our  shoes.  You 
should  see  what's  happening  to  the 
rest  of  our  lives."  How  was  this 
accomplished,  you  may  ask?  I was 
simply  teaching  them  the  value  and 
use  of  silence.  Silencing  the  body 
and  silencing  the  mind  and  regulat- 
ing our  own  healing  breath.  Medita- 
tion is  as  simple  and  difficult  as 
that. 

Many  of  the  letters  that  the 
Prison  Phoenix  Trust  receives,  state 
the  inmates  often  have  very  sore 
bodies.  Many  of  them  articulate  it  as 
a feeling  as  though  they  had  been 
hammered  all  over.  Since  it  is  not 
wise  to  start  meditation  in  this  state, 
it  is  really  imperative  to  learn  the 
spiritual  discipline  of  yoga.  The 
Prison  Phoenix  Trust  works  with 
yoga  and  meditation  teachers,  to 
help  inmates  interested  in  helping 
themselves.  We  do  not  as  yet  teach 


Zen  meditation  in  prison.  That  is 
something  very  specific  and 
requires  a long  apprenticeship... 

We  have  a few  teachers  working 
in  prisons  now,  but  only  merely 
touching  the  131  total  number  of 
prisons  in  the  U.K.  We  have  started, 
and  hold  out  to  the  inmates,  the 
possibility  not  only  of  therapeutic 
help,  but  also  experiences  of  insight 
that  bring  joy  to  the  heart.  This  was 
very  dear  to  our  foundress,  Ann 
Wetherall  who,  right  from  the 
beginning,  saw  the  great  gift  we 
have  for  all  inmates — a chance  to 
claim  their  own  birthright  in  coming 
to  touch  the  Great  Unnameable 
Reality  recognized  by  all  religions. 

I am  convinced  it  was  because  I 
had  the  great  joy  of  taking  three  of 
the  inmates  in  the  Philippines 
beyond  the  therapeutic  effects  and 
into  insight,  that  Ann  Wetherall 
asked  me  to  come  to  England  and 
work  for  the  Trust... 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  in  the 
Philippines  to  work  with  all  the 
prison  community,  but  the  Prison 
Phoenix  Trust  hopes  to  do  so...  I 
hope  that  in  time  to  come  the  riches 
of  our  disciplines  can  be  brought  to 
all  the  peoples  in  the  prison  commu- 
nity desiring  them... 

(Prison  Phoenix  Trust  Newsletter, 
December  1993) 


Letters  from  prisoners  to  the 
Prison  Phoenix  Trust  (PPT) 


//*\/  ou  are  like  an  oasis  of 
X wisdom  and  truth.  Get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  organiza- 
tion you  belong  to  was  about  the 
best  thing  I did  since  coming  into 
this  ’nick.'  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
three  years  ago  today  I came  into 
this  gaol.  I must  admit  I've 
changed  quite  a bit  since  then. 
When  I came  here  I didn't  intend 
to  see  the  first  year  out.  I fully 
intended  to  take  my  life  within  a 
year  of  doing  the  deed  I was  sen- 
tenced for,  however,  these  feel- 
ings vanished  and  I haven't  felt 
suicidal  for  over  two  years.  I see  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
Being  in  touch  with  people  like 
you  has  been  a major  contribution 
to  my  optimistic  outlook.  When 
my  spirits  were  low — very 
often — I would  look  over  past 
correspondence  of  yours.  In  spite 
of  myself  I was  lifted  by  the 
encouraging  words  and  advice." 

//T  ust  finished  one  of  the 
J newsletters  of  the  PPT  and  I 
was  very  moved  by  its  contents.  I 
feel  I could  get  a lot  of  positive 
input  from  it.  I need  the  experi- 
ences of  other  people  as  this  is  my 
first  time  in  prison.  I'm  serving  a 
long  sentence  here  now — I find  it 
hard  to  come  to  terms  with  that — 
but  I know  I must.  My  family 
have  totally  disowned  me.  I have 
no  visitors  to  come  and  see  me.  I 
want  to  be  part  of  something...  I'm 
lonely,  very  lonely.  I hope  you 
can  send  me  something  on  spiri- 
tual growth  and  meditation,  and 
more  info  on  your  Trust.  I must 
sign  off  now.  I hope  to  hear  from 
you  in  the  near  future." 
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'I  200  Years 


~M  i s+o  ry 


Moving  the  capital  from  Nara  to 
Kyoto  in  the  year  794  introduced 
the  Heian  Period  in  Japan  which 
lasted  for  nearly  400  years  until 
1192.  It  was  the  Emperor  Kammu 
who  ordered  an  imperial  castle  to 
be  built  in  a region  surrounded  by 
mountains  and  where  a village,  a 
town  and  finally  a thriving  city 
grew  up  around  the  imperial 
palace. 

Buddhism  had  been  introduced 
into  Japan  during  the  previous 
Nara  Period  which  had  dawned  in 
the  year  600.  Along  with 
Buddhism  came  Chinese  calligra- 
phy and  a flourishing  Chinese 
culture.  Before  it  all  took  root  and 
flowered  in  Japan  there  were  the 
usual  complaints  about  a foreign 
religion.  It  was  not 
until  Buddhism 
had  been  grafted 
onto  the 

homegrown  Shinto 
pantheon  and  had 
been  tailored  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the 
ordinary  Japanese 
people  that  it  was 
accepted  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  as 
a religion.  All  this 
happened  in  the 
Heian  Period. 

In  other  world 
events  of  the  time, 
the  Arab  culture 
and  the  religion  of 
Islam  was  spread- 
ing rapidly  through 
the  Middle  East 
and  Turkey,  and 
along  the  coast  of 

These  ancient  walls  of  Kyoto  hold  many  secrets  of  the  past. 


'X  lmost,  but  not 
^ / \ quite  hidden  by 
f V the  mountains 
and  rolling  hills,  the  present 
day  city  of  Kyoto  is  an  apt 
metaphor  of  the  political  for- 
tunes of  a long  line  of  Japan- 
ese emperors.  This  year,  1994, 
(or  Heisei  6,  as  the  years  here 
are  counted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor),  is  the  1200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  modern  day  Kyoto. 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


North  Africa.  Charlemagne  had 
recently  been  crowned  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  Vikings  were  mak- 
ing coastal  raids  along  the  shores 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

It  would  be  nearly  700  years  into 
the  future  before  the  navigation 
and  exploration  fever  overtook 
some  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  adventurers  who 
would  set  out  to  encounter  the 
New  World. 

The  spotlight  swung  away  from 
Kyoto  in  the  year  1192  when  the 
military  forces  in  the  country 
began  to  exert  authority  through- 
out the  scattered  family  tribes  of 
the  country.  The  military  shogun 
of  the  time  moved  the  capital  north 
to  his  own  headquarters  in 
Kamakura  (near  today's  Tokyo) 
and  a new  era  was  born  which 
lasted  right  up  until  1333. 

In  the  beginning  the  military 
pressure  on  the  emperor  and  his 
court  was  minimal  and  the  shogun 
ruled  the  country  with  what 
seemed  to  be  the  emperor's  permis- 
sion. 

The  emperor  system  was  never 
abolished . After  all,  when  most  of 
the  population  really  believed  that 
the  emperor  was  the  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  sun  goddess,  it  was  a 
wise  course  to  proceed  slowly  and 
cautiously  in  usurping  the  emper- 
or's throne.  But  usurp  it  they  did 
and  the  military  issued  wondrous 
orders  and  instructions  in  the 
emperor's  name.  The  emperor  by 
this  time  was  completely  isolated 
in  Kyoto  and  caught  up  in  the  pri- 
vate world  of  court  ceremonies  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  arts. 

Buddhism  had  nowbecome  a 
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Except  for  a few  'never-say-die' 

SAMURAI,  THE  SUN  SEEMED  TO  SET 
ON  THE  FEUDAL  ERA  AND  THE  OLD 
IMPERIAL  CAPITAL  OF  KYOTO  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME. 


The  city  of  Kyoto  today. 


national  religion  and  it  was  used  as 
a protective  spiritual  force  against 
internal  rebellion  and  outside 
threats  of  invasion  from  the  Mon- 
gol hordes. 

After  a lot  of  minor  skirmishes 
and  some  decisive  battles  through- 
out feudal  Japan,  a warlord  by  the 
name  of  Tokugawa  Ieyasu  surfaced 
as  the  acknowledged  lord  of  the 
land.  To  consolidate  his  power, 
Ieyasu,  like  the  previous  military 
shogun,  also  moved  the  capital  to 
his  own  headquarters.  Further 
north  of  Kamakura,  it  was  called 
Edo  at  that  time.  Today  it  is  more 
widely  known  as  Tokyo. 

Of  course  by  this  time  the 
emperor  as  an  institution  and  sym- 
bol had  almost  passed  out  of  the 
popular  memory  and  was  still  in 
Kyoto,  eking  out  a frugal  existence. 

In  those  days  it  took  about  18 
days  to  travel  from  the  capital, 

Edo,  to  Kyoto.  It  was  all  contingent 
on  whether  there  were  floods  or 
not  and  whether  the  rugged  men 
who  carried  the  sedan  chair  on 


their  sturdy  shoulders  could  main- 
tain the  pace.  Of  course  you  could 
walk  but  you  would  still  have  to 
wade  through  floods.  It  was  time 
consuming  and  a thriving  industry 
of  inns  grew  up  along  the  Tokkai- 
do  trail  (eastern  seaboard  between 
Kyoto  and  Tokyo). 

There  were  check  points  along 
the  way  and  travellers  would  be 
stopped  before  entering  the  territo- 
ry of  a feudal  lord.  Any  attempt  to 
avoid  these  check  points  was  a 
very  serious  offense  and  was  pun- 
ished accordingly. 

It  was  a crude  but  effective  fore- 
runner of  our  present 
passport  control  and 
baggage  check  at  our 
modern  airport  facilities. 

Today  that  trip  from 
Tokyo  to  Kyoto  can  be 
accomplished  in  about 
three  hours  by  the  Super 
express  trains. 

The  capital  never  did 
return  to  Kyoto.  When 
the  iron  grip  of  the 


Tokugawa  family  weakened  and 
the  emperor  was  restored  to  all  his 
original  power  and  glory  in  1868,  it 
was  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
significant  gesture  to  establish  the 
Meiji  era  and  supplant  the  feudal 
rule  by  appropriating  the  Toku- 
gawa palace  for  the  new  emperor. 

Except  for  a few  'never-say-die' 
samurai,  the  sun  seemed  to  set  on 
the  feudal  era  and  the  old  imperial 
capital  of  Kyoto  at  the  same  time.°° 

Fr.  Don  Boyle  has  been  a Scar- 
boro  missionary  since  1959,  and 
has  served  in  Japan  for  35  years. 
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Scarboro  Missions'  display  booth  at  the  festival.  Above  right:  Inez  Fernandes  and 
Fr.  Gerald  Curry  speak  with  visitors  to  the  booth. 


Sharing 
The  Joy 

Canadian  Christian 
Festival  TV 

Imagine  nightly  gatherings  of 
two  to  four  thousand  people  of 
a variety  of  Christian  traditions 
in  a modern,  spacious  coliseum. 
Imagine  bands  and  orchestras  and 
solo  singers  accompanied  by  piano 
or  harps  or  guitars  and  synthesizers, 
and  have  the  lyrics  to  some  of  these 
hymns  prayerfully,  artistically 
danced  by  young  ballerinas  and 
liturgical  dancers. 

To  the  podium  bring  such  distin- 
guished, prophetic  figures  as  Jean 
Vanier  of  the  L'Arche  Communities 
worldwide;  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, George  Carey,  with  his 
humour  and  message  of  hope.  Add 
to  the  challenging  voices  that  of  the 
African-American  interdenomina- 
tional pastor  of  The  Riverside 
Church,  New  York,  Dr.  James 
Forbes;  and  the  South  African 
woman,  Brigalia  Bam,  of  World 
Council  of  Churches,  South  African 
Council  of  Churches  renown. 

Dim  the  lights,  focus  a beam  on  a 
reader  of  Scripture  or  a leader  of 
song  and  call  everyone  to  raise  their 
voices,  young  and  old  together  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Jesus 
and  for  being  members  of  that  "one 
Vine"  with  many  branches,  and  you 
have  an  explosion  of  hope  and 
Christian  communion  that  will  in 
God's  time  have  its  ripple  effect 
across  Canada.  That  really  is 
entailed  in  Christ's  promise: 

"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in 
my  name..."  (Matthew  18).  So,  how 
much  more  creative  and  lifegiving 
when,  night  after  night,  two  or  three 
thousand  "gathered  in  his  name." 
The  city  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and 
the  Christian  churches  of  Hamilton 


including  the  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
cese, its  bishops,  priests,  religious 
and  parishioners,  and  its  youth, 
made  up  a good  proportion  of  the 
participants  and  delegates  to  the 
Fourth  Christian  Festival  held  this 
summer.  People  came  from  coast  to 
coast  across  Canada  and  from  vari- 
ous cities  of  the  United  States.  Thir- 
ty years  after  Vatican  II,  Pope  John 
XXIII's  call  to  ecumenical  dialogue 
and  celebration  lives  on. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  as  a 
community  in  global  mission  activi- 
ty was  one  of  over  a hundred  differ- 
ent Christian  groups  and  outreach 
and  service  ministries  that  had 
booths  and  displays  in  what  was 
named  the  "Christian  Marketplace 
of  Possibilities",  and  were  visited  by 
people  coming  and  going  to  the 
morning  worship,  the  daytime 
workshops  or  the  evening  service. 

In  these  days  when  we  feel  over- 
whelmed by  the  massive  problems 
facing  our  world  and  our  own 
nation,  cities,  communities  and 
families,  and  when  we  sense  a 
weariness  or  a lack  of  vitality  or 
direction  from  the  Christian  church- 
es, these  four  days  in  June  were  a 
real  gathering  of  lively,  lifegiving 
and  life-serving  men,  women  and 
youth. 


The  days  began  with  prayer, 
song  and  Scripture  reflection 
offered  jointly  by  Roman  Catholic 
Mary  Jo  Leddy  and  Presbyterian 
Minister  Arthur  Van  Seters.  Their 
theme  was  "Rooting  our  joy  and 
branching  it  out  into  the  world" 
which  put  new  meaning,  increased 
challenge  and  clarity  to  John  15's 
"The  Vine  and  the  Branches". 

The  morning  and  afternoon 
workshops  called  participants  to 
deeper  prayer  and  dependence  on 
God  while  laying  out  before  us 
insights  and  reflections  on  so  many 
of  the  problems,  crises,  wounds  and 
needs  of  our  earth,  of  our  multitude 
of  nations  and  peoples,  cultures  and 
religious  traditions,  and  of  the  call 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  local 
Christian  church  and  of  the  commu- 
nity of  churches  to  creatively  and 
enthusiastically  respond  and  serve. 

Perhaps  the  desired  'ripple  effect' 
of  this  quiet  Christian  explosion  in 
Hamilton  will  be  a number  of  simi- 
lar ecumenical  gatherings  and 
events  in  different  regions  and  cities 
across  Canada.  This  certainly  is  a 
mission  worth  encouraging  and 
undertaking  in  a Canada  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  'foreign' 
to  the  joyful  Good  News  of  Jesus 
Christ  .co 
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(L-R)  Back  row:  Michel  Cote,  Charles  Gervais,  SFM,  Martin  Yakabuski, 
Paul  McGuire,  Edward  Raymond;  Middle:  Margarita  Montes,  Lorraine  Reaume, 
Puri  Garrido;  Front:  Joan  Missaien  & Lalang  Nunez  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries, 
Mary  Anne  O'Connor  and  Karen  van  Loon. 


News  from  the  Lay  Mission  Office 


Since  we  began  our  journey 
last  September  in  the 
newly-formed  Lay  Mission 
Office,  we  have  felt  great 
cause  for  joy  and  hope.  (It  is  as  if  the 
Easter  season  had  a little  head  start 
for  us!)  We  have  seen  numerous 
requests  for  information  concerning 
the  Scarboro  lay  programme  from 
people  across  the  country.  Out  of 
over  300  requests  to  date,  we  have 
10  people  wanting  to  pursue  to  the 
next  stage  of  formal  application, 
and  four  persons  in  the  final  stages 
of  interview  for  the  1995  prepara- 
tion program.  In  addition,  we  have 
six  new  lay  candidates  for  our  Sep- 
tember to  December  preparation 
program  in  this  1994  year!  These 
men  and  women  will  be  placed  in 
our  Brazil  mission  region  of  Itacoat- 
iara,  Amazonas,  and  in  our  newest 
mission  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  As 
you  can  see  there  is  much  for  us  to 
rejoice! 

Since  our  six  new  people  for  the 
fall  are  all  living  within  driving 
distance  of  Scarborough,  they 
attended  two  input  sessions,  one 
which  was  held  in  January  (see 
photo)  and  the  other  in  April,  1994. 

The  first  weekend  was  a reflec- 
tion/workshop given  by  Fr.  Michel 
Cote,  o.p.,  on  the  theme,  "Social 
Awareness  and  the  Gospel".  It 
involved  in  part  a look  at  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  through  the  eyes  of  the 
people  in  Jesus'  life  with  whom  he 
associated  and  was  accepted,  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  his 


message  and  his  activities.  We 
reflected  on  the  plan  of  God  since 
the  beginning  of  time  for  ourselves 
and  our  world  as  written  in  Genesis, 
and  then  furthered  this  reflection  by 
looking  at  Jesus  and  his  response  to 
this  dream  of  God  for  us  all. 

In  so  reflecting,  one  is  left  with  a 
clear  choice:  to  pay  lip  service  to 
our  belief  in  Jesus,  and  yet  let  our 
lives  remain  unmoved,  unchanged, 
closed  to  the  transformative  and 
radical  call  that  a follower  of  Jesus 
must  make;  or,  to  follow  in  the  path 
of  Jesus,  that  is,  of  vulnerability  and 
insecurity  by  our  world's  criteria. 
Not  that  we  are  called  to  be  'mini- 
Saviours'  but  rather  that  we  do 
make  a conscious  decision  to  move 
our  own  particular  life's  situation 
one  step  closer  to  the  plan  of  God  as 
lived  so  completely  by  Jesus.  That 
we  do  our  part,  however  small,  to 
be  Christ's  body,  hands  and  feet,  in 
our  broken  world.  We  must  witness 
as  persons  committed  to  stopping 
the  dehumanization  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  that  carries  on  seemingly 
without  halt  in  our  world,  not  just 
'out  there'  but  right  here  in  our  own 
Canadian  society. 


Yes,  there  are  signs  of  hope! 
There  are  many  people  doing  just 
that,  living  lives  that  are  counter- 
cultural  in  choosing  to  live  actively 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  margin- 
alized and  forgotten  in  our  world. 

We  feel  most  hopeful  as  Edward 
Raymond,  Karen  van  Loon,  Mar- 
garita Montes,  Martin  Yakabuski, 
Paul  McGuire,  and  Puri  Garrido  all 
come  to  join  with  us  here  at  Scar- 
boro Missions  in  offering  to  be  wit- 
nesses and  receivers  of  this  truth 
that  God's  plan/ dream  is  indeed 
possible.  We  look  forward  to  their 
presence  with  us  here  in  Canada, 
and  in  our  overseas  mission  areas 
where  the  local  people  have  opened 
their  lives  to  share  this  truth  on  our 
collective  journey.  After  all,  this  is 
not  a journey  that  we  make  alone. 

Great  is  our  sense  of  hope  and 
promise  as  God  continues  to  bless 
us  here  in  our  small  but  enthusiastic 
efforts  to  live  lives  modeled  on  the 
life  and  call  of  Jesus  Christ.  Please 
continue  to  pray  for  us  in  our  move- 
ment out  into  other  lands,  into  the 
'sacred  ground'  of  the  culture,  faith 
and  lives  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  are  privileged  to  be  with  for  a 
while. °° 
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Everything  is  Possible! 

By  Lorraine  Reaume 


I think  of  him  as  the  crazy  saviour.  He  wore  nothing 
but  a pair  of  torn  jeans,  no  shoes.  His  two  front 
teeth  were  partly  missing  and  he  seemed  frenzied, 
laughing  maniacally  and  talking  so  quickly.  I could- 
n't understand  him,  but  he  saved  us. 

I was  visiting  sisters  in  the  Darien  region 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  most  neglected  region  of 
the  country.  The  Free  Trade  zone  in  Panama  does  busi- 
ness in  the  billions  of  dollars  annually,  most  of  the  prof- 
its going  to  foreign  companies,  yet  the  country  cannot 
manage  to  build  a decent  road  into  this  region.  Without 
the  road,  for  much  of  the  year  many  areas  of  Darien  are 
accessible  only  by  horseback.  Farmers  cannot  get  their 
produce  out  to  sell,  needed  supplies  cannot  get  in.  Some- 
times people  needing  medical  treatment  die.  Yet  in  my 
brief  time  in  this  region,  I experienced  a generosity  in 
the  people  I will  not  soon  forget. 

We  had  travelled  in  by  jeep  to  a meeting  of  health 
promoters — local  people  who  desired  to  learn  and  share 
with  their  communities,  their  only  motivation  being  to 
serve  their  neighbours.  During  the  meeting,  a torrential 
downpour  began.  Dry  paths  became  running  streams  as 
we  huddled  closer  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  aban- 
doned home  where  we  were  gathered.  After  the  meet- 
ing, we  wanted  to  walk  out  to  the  jeep  to  get  some  sup- 
plies to  stay  the  night  (we  had  left  it  about  a half  hour's 
walk  away  from  the  village  because  of  an  impassable 
rut).  The  people  informed  us  that  the  only  way  to  get  to 
the  jeep  now  would  be  to  swim!  We  made  do  with  what 
we  had  and  a family  fed  us  and  put  us  up  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  though  the  road  remained  muddy, 
we  decided  to  try  to  get  out  by  jeep.  The  sisters  feared 
that,  with  the  coming  rainy  season,  if  we  didn't  get  the 
jeep  out  that  day,  it  might  have  to  remain  there  until 
next  year.  With  two  of  us  on  horseback  to  avoid  the 
water,  we  headed  for  the  jeep  and  passed  a truck  stuck 
in  the  rut  we  had  avoided  the  night  before.  The  men  in 
the  truck  asked  for  our  help,  wanting  us  to  use  the  jeep 
to  pull  their  truck  out.  One  of  the  sisters  responded  that 
she  was  sorry,  but  the  jeep  was  incapable  of  pulling  out 
the  truck,  and  we  went  on  our  way. 

We  drove  along  the  muddy  road  for  about  half  an 
hour  until  we  hit  a bad  spot.  The  jeep  was  stuck.  We 
tried  putting  dry  grass  and  branches  over  the  ruts,  but 
nothing  worked.  We  were  standing  around  aimlessly. 


Lorraine  and  a young  friend  try  to  navigate  the  roads. 
Darien,  Panama. 


unsure  of  what  to  do,  when  we  heard  the  sounds  of  an 
approaching  truck.  It  was  the  same  men  we  had  refused 
to  help. 

The  truck  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  that's 
when  I first  saw  the  crazy  saviour.  He  came  running  and 
laughing  down  the  hill  towards  the  jeep,  saying,  "God 
was  watching.  You  didn't  help  us  and  now  look  what 
happened.  God  was  watching."  He  seemed  quite 
amused  by  the  whole  thing  and  eagerly  helped  us,  con- 
vincing his  two  friends  to  do  the  same.  After  about  half 
an  hour  they  got  us  out  of  the  rut.  This  time  we  waited 
to  make  sure  their  truck  was  clear  as  well. 

We  drove  off  relieved,  only  to  discover  that  the  pat- 
tern would  repeat  itself  over  and  over  for  hours.  Each 
time  we  got  stuck,  the  crazy  saviour  and  his  friends 
would  spend  a good  half  hour  coming  up  with  new 
ways  to  dislodge  their  vehicle  and  ours.  We  enlisted  the 
help  of  passers-by,  even  once  harnessing  two  horses  to 
the  truck  to  save  it.  We  were  all  covered  in  sweat  and 
mud,  but  the  filthiest  by  far  was  the  crazy  saviour.  He 
would  gleefully  stand  in  two-foot  deep,  water-filled  ruts 
using  all  the  strength  in  his  body  to  free  the  jeep.  At 
every  failed  attempt  most  of  us  would  shake  our  heads, 
thinking  or  saying,  "It's  hopeless."  But  our  saviour  was 
not  to  be  deterred.  Over  and  over  again  he  boldly 
declared,  "Everything  is  possible  with  God!"  And  over 
and  over  again,  he  got  us  out. 

Finally,  with  only  a half  hour  to  go,  both  vehicles 
again  became  stuck  in  deep  ruts,  wheels  spinning  use- 
lessly, and  it  had  begun  to  rain.  The  sisters  and  I decided 
to  abandon  the  jeep  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  We 
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Scarhoro  Missions  has  prepared  a new  3-part , 25-minute  video  program 

for  school  and  parish  use. 


Three  stories  in  one  video. 


IN  A PLACE  CALLED  OCOA 


Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn  and  the 
Canadian  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
(Kingston,  Ontario)  work  together 
with  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  transform  their  community. 

To  be  seen  on  Vision  TV  this  fall. 
(Length:  12  minutes) 


SHARED  LAND: 
SHARED  WATER 


Also  in  Ocoa,  peasant  farmers  coop- 
erate in  sharing  their  land  with  one 
another  to  finance  irrigation  for  all. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV. 

(Length:  6 minutes) 


GERRY  HEFFERNAN: 
A MAN  REMEMBERED 


Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Gerry  Heffernan  spent  his  time  overseas 
helping  people  build  their  own  homes. 
He  died  in  his  beloved  Peru  in  1993. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV.  (Length:  6 minutes) 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  copy.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4. 


wanted  to  arrive  before  nightfall,  know- 
ing the  snakes  would  soon  be  out.  Our 
crazy  friend  was  still  determined, 
though.  He  asked  that  we  leave  the  keys 
with  him,  saying  that  if  he  couldn't  get 
the  jeep  out,  he'd  bring  the  keys  to  the 
house  where  we  were  staying.  I thought 
this  a bit  risky,  but  we  left  him  the  keys. 

As  the  three  of  us  walked  to  the 
town,  we  were  relieved  at  the  decision 
to  abandon  the  jeep;  the  road  ahead  was 
littered  with  holes.  It  would  have  been 
impossible. 

We  got  to  the  house,  washed  up  and 
started  dinner,  all  hoping  that  tomor- 
row would  be  dry  and  sunny  so  that  the 
jeep  could  be  driven  out.  Suddenly  we 
heard  the  sound  of  a vehicle  pulling 
into  the  driveway.  We  ran  outside  and 
there  he  was,  the  crazy  saviour,  with  the 
jeep,  once  again  assuring  us  that  “with 
God,  everything  is  possible!"  He  had 
pushed  the  jeep  the  entire  way. 

One  of  the  sisters  asked  if  we  could 
offer  him  anything  for  all  his  efforts.  He 
said,  "The  only  thing  I ask  is  that  the 
next  time  you  see  someone  stuck  and 
they  ask  for  help,  you  help  them.  That's 
what  life's  all  about.  We  help  each 
other." 

As  I rode  the  six-hour  bus  journey 
back  to  the  city,  taking  in  the  four-star 
hotels,  the  marble-floored  luxury  super- 
markets, the  neglected  and  drug-infest- 
ed tenements,  and,  mostly,  the  paved 
roads,  I reflected  that  I would  likely 
never  see  the  crazy  saviour  again, 
though  I'm  sure  many  others  will. 

Never  in  my  life  have  I seen  someone 
so  willingly  and  joyfully  become  tired, 
sweaty  and  filthy  to  help  people  he 
didn't  even  know,  people  who  had  ear- 
lier refused  to  help  him.  I remain  in  awe 
of  this  simple  man  and  thank  God  for 
him.  I will  never  forget  the  sweat  and 
mud  covering  him,  nor  the  joy  in  his 
eyes.  May  we  all  be  so  graced.°° 

Lorraine  Reaume  worked  as  a Scarboro 
lay  missionary  in  Bolivia.  She  now  serves  as 
a coordinator  of  the  Society's  Lay  Mission 
Office. 


Order  Your  1995  Calendars 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  features  the  beautiful  faces  of 
the  people  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  who  inspire 
us  with  their  joyfulness  and  hope,  wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100  - 199  calendars  = 10%  discount 
200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  discount 
orders  over  300  = 30%  discount 


Number  of  calendars: 
Less: 
Postage: 


x $1.00 
% discount 


5% 

TOTAL: 

YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal 
for  the  home,  parish,  school  or  office. 


Cost:  $5.00  for  first  calendar 

Each  additional: 

2 to  25  calendars 

26  or  more  calendars 


@ $5.00= 

@ $3.00= 
@ $2.00= 


TOTAL: 


Name 

Address 

City 

Postal  Code 


Reference  No. 

(see  upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 


Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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Tim  Charrette 


Be  a 

Missionary 

Overseas 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


" ...proclaim 

the  Good  News 

to  all  creation/' 

Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  he  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


Yes , I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  G Missionary  Priesthood  G Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161. 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 
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November  1994 
$1.00 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR  1995 


Missioners  in  Motion 


Fr.  Ken  MacAulay 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  a native  of  Souris, 
gmyr  ' ||%  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  for  the  past 

HL  ■■■  %■  six  years  missioned  in  New  Amster- 
VQ  . J dam,  Guyana,  has  been  appointed  the 

x ■ ; new  director  of  our  Mission  Information 

A.  Department.  Originally  posted  in 

Guyana  after  ordination  in  1953,  Fr. 
MacAulay  later  accepted  other  Society 
responsibilities.  He  has  been  bursar  and 
spiritual  director  for  the  seminary,  a member  of  the  General 
Council,  and  from  1978-87  Superior  General.  Fr.  MacAulay, 
whose  heart  and  spirit  are  deeply  committed  to  mission, 
will  be  truly  missed  by  many  lay  people,  religious  and 
clergy  in  Guyana.  We  welcome  him  to  his  newest  responsi- 
bility to  which  he  brings  his  considerable  experience. 


Fr.  John  Walsh 

Another  Islander,  from  Charlotte- 
town, Fr.  John  Walsh  will  be  leaving 
behind  our  Mission  Information 
Department  (M.I.D.)  where  he  has  been 
director  for  the  past  six  years.  Original- 
ly missioned  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, he  has  been  editor  of  our  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine,  and  also  served  for 
a decade  with  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and  Peace. 

While  in  M.I.D.,  Fr.  Walsh  introduced  many  innovative 
changes  in  areas  such  as  upgrading  correspondence  and 
communications  with  our  benefactors,  and  new  ideas  for 
mission  education.  Under  his  direction,  Scarboro  Missions 
produced  a number  of  videos  illustrating  our  personnel 
and  their  work  in  mission,  and  these  have  been  broadcast 
on  local  and  nation-wide  television  numerous  times.  We 
wish  him  a happy  and  successful  sabbatical  year  in  1995. 

Fr.  Russ  Sampson 

Fresh  from  a year-long  course  in 
training  for  retreat  work  and  spiritual 
direction,  Fr.  Sampson  has  received  a 
new  assignment  to  Guyana.  Prior  to  his 
course,  he  had  spent  an  enjoyable  year 
serving  the  local  Church  there.  For  most 
of  his  missionary  life,  Fr.  Sampson  lived 


and  worked  in  St.  Vincent  & the  Grenadines,  where  Scar- 
boro missionaries  served  for  many  years.  His  experience 
with  the  people  and  culture  of  the  Caribbean  will  surely  be 
of  assistance  in  any  pastoral  endeavours  to  come.  Russ  is 
also  a short  wave  radio  fan.  We  expect  he'll  be  picking  up  a 
few  Canadian  hockey  games,  and  some  occasional  Country 
& Western  music  when  he  finds  the  time. 


Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw/Fr.  John  Bolger 


Seems  like  its 
'back  to  our  roots' 
in  Japan.  Last  June, 
Fr.  Frank  Hawk- 
shaw  was  trans- 
ferred from  his 
newly-built  parish 
in  Kashiwa  City  to 
North  American  Mar- 
tyrs Parish  in  Takanawa  in  central  Tokyo.  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries established  this  parish  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
Japan  in  1949.  Joining  Fr.  Hawkshaw  is  Fr.  John  Bolger  who 
has  been  transferred  from  Ome  City  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Tokyo. 
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This  issue  contains  our 
Christmas  Appeal  Envelope 

Please  take  a moment  to  send  us  your  gift. 
With  God's  help  and  yours  we  will  continue  to  give 
witness  to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  Christmas  offering! 


Some  years  ago  Takanawa's  traditional  Japanese  style 
church  was  replaced  by  a larger,  modern  structure  with 
more  facilities.  Besides  its  regular  members,  the  parish 
community  welcomes  a steady  stream  of  foreign  visitors 
who  come  from  nearby  hotels  for  Mass  and  other  ser- 
vices. A plus  for  both  Frs.  Hawkshaw  and  Bolger  is  that 
they  are  now  quite  close  to  other  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  Tokyo.  For  years,  in  spite  of  distances,  Scarboro  per- 
sonnel have  always  met  monthly  for  prayer,  support 
and  a social  evening  together. 

Fr.  Paul  Pendergast 

A person  very  familiar  with  the 
Bahamas,  Fr.  Paul  Pendergast  was 
appointed  pastor  in  the  Nassau 
parish  of  St.  Bede's.  During  his  recent 
sabbatical  he  fulfilled  his  long-time 
desire  of  tracing  the  roots  of  the  "Her- 
mit of  Cat  Island" — John  C.  Hawes 
(Fr.  Jerome  as  he  called  himself) — a 
priest  and  architect  who  built  a her- 
mitage there.  Fr.  Pendergast  is  one  among  several  Scar- 
boro pastors  who  lived  and  worked  over  the  years  on 
"Cat",  a poor  and  remote  island  in  the  Bahamas.  He  also 
served  the  Catholic  population  on  Eleuthera  and  Har- 
bour Islands,  as  well  as  other  parishes  in  Nassau.  A 
native  of  Toronto,  he  has  been  a missionary  in  the 
Bahamas  since  his  ordination  to  priesthood. 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  returned  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  recently  to  take 
up  a new  assignment,  developing  a 
new  office  for  communications  here 
at  Scarboro  Missions.  In  light  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  communications, 
the  Society  plans  to  learn  how  to  use 
these  new  developments  to  our  best 
advantage.  Fr.  Ouellette  will  be  devel- 
oping skills  in  programming  and  new  kinds  of  commu- 
nications linkages  such  as  electronic  mail.  These  will  in 
turn  be  offered  for  use  by  our  membership,  resulting  in 
cost  and  paper  savings.  Fr.  Ouellette  has  served  as  Supe- 
rior General  of  the  Society,  as  coordinator  of  the  Forma- 
tion Education  Department,  and  as  Regional  Superior  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  mission. 


Order  Your  1995  Calendars 


magazine  calendar 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  features  the  beauti- 
ful faces  of  the  people  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  who  inspire  us  with  their  joyfulness  and 
hope,  wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100  - 199  calendars  = 10%  discount 
200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  discount 
orders  over  300  = 30%  discount 


No.  of  calendars: 
Less: 
Postage: 


x $1.00  = 


% DISCOUNT  - 


5% 


TOTAL: 


YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal 
for  the  home,  parish,  school  or  office. 

Cost: 


Discount  prices: 
2 to  25  calendars: 


First  calendar  @ $5.00  = 

@ $3.00  ea.  = 

Over  25  calendars: @ $2.00  ea.  = 

TOTAL: 


$ S .00 


I » 


Name 


Address 


City 


Postal  Code  Reference  No. 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 

Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
On,  M1M  1M4.  Thank  you  for  your  order! 
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Laity  In  Mission 


In  1974,  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  began  to  accept  laity  to  serve  ivith  its  priest 
members  in  cross-cultural  mission.  Since  then  some  40  people  from  across  Canada,  men  and 
women,  married  and  single,  couples  ivith  children,  have  participated  in  missionary  life  in 
another  culture  and  land.  They  have  served  in  Peru,  the  Philippines,  China,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Bolivia,  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  Panama,  and  here  in  Canada. 
They  have  been  involved  in  various  ministries  in  these  countries,  such  as  adult  literacy,  teaching, 
catechetics,  bible  study,  pastoral  work,  health  care,  herbal  medicine,  human  rights  advocacy, 
indigenous  issues,  video  production,  housing  projects,  community  organization/education,  and 
more.  The  work  they  are  engaged  in  varies  with  their  talents,  yet  their  most  significant  memory  is 
that  of  the  relationships  they  have  been  blessed  with  through  their  encounter  with  people  from 
these  lands.  Through  these  relationships,  each  of  them  has  come  to  appreciate  and  reverence  the 
truth  of  God's  presence  and  to  marvel  at  the  “ height , and  the  breadth,  and  the  depth"  of  God's 
revelation  in  our  ivorld  in  the  tradition,  culture  and  language  of  other  peoples. 


Joseph  Epifano 

In  China,  Joe  Epifano  of  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  teaches  English  to  stu- 
dents of  college  age.  Ele  spends  enjoy- 
able moments  chatting  with  his  stu- 
dents in  his  apartment  during  the 
'informal'  practice  periods.  Joe  sees 
these  times  as  the  most  enriching, 
meeting  his  Chinese  pupils  in  the 
more  relaxed  atmosphere  of  his  living 
room,  allowing  for  numerous  opportunities  to  dialogue 
on  different  subjects.  This  exchange  of  Chinese  and 
Western  culture  is  the  highlight  for  Joe.  Being  able  to 
witness  in  this  quiet  way  to  his  own  belief  in  Christiani- 
ty has  been  and  continues  to  be  a significant  and  pre- 
cious experience  for  him. 


Louise  Malnachuk 


First  assigned  as  a lay  missionary  to 
work  in  China,  Louise  went  on  to 
serve  with  the  Formation-Education 
team  in  Canada  for  four  years.  From 
here,  she  again  returned  to  join  our 
Scarboro  missionaries  teaching  in 
China.  Louise  treasures  her  time  with 
the  Chinese  people  and  appreciates 
greatly  the  opportunities  that  arise  for 
her  to  share  her  nursing  background.  She  feels  deeply 
the  need  for  ongoing  dialogue  and  exchange  between 
our  cultures,  and  sees  this  as  a way  to  witness  to  her 
faith  in  the  Gospel  within  the  context  of  China. 


Dean  Riley 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Dean 
Riley  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  works 
together  with  some  local  youth  in  the 
running  of  a small  livestock  farm. 
Dean  finds  great  energy  from  this 
time  spent  with  tire  young  people  of 
Consuelo  parish.  He  is  also  involved 
in  hosting  Canadian  youth  on  expo- 
sure trips  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Dean  finds  this  work  of  significant  value  since  it  facili- 
tates the  exchange  of  Canadian  and  Dominican  culture 
through  the  youth  of  the  respective  countries,  allowing 
for  a more  global  perspective  to  be  ignited  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  both.  Dean  also  spends  time  visiting  and 
assisting  Haitian  communities  on  sugar  cane  planta- 
tions. 

Julia  Duarte-Walsh 

Julia  Duarte-Walsh,  together  with 
her  husband,  Tom,  and  their  four 
children,  are  in  the  newest  Scarboro 
mission  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  They 
are  involved  in  numerous  activities 
under  the  diocesan  pastoral  plan.  Julia 
teaches  classes  in  methodology  for 
catechists  and  accompanies  and  assists 
a local  parish,  a women's  group,  a 
youth  group,  and  a Christian  Family  Movement  group. 
Before  this  present  assignment,  Julia,  Tom  and  children 
served  in  both  Peru  and  Panama  for  numerous  years  as 

(...Continued  on  page  30) 
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"O  God,  from  my  youth  you  have  taught  me, 
and  I still  proclaim  your  wondrous  deeds."  <psaim 7t:t7> 
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Saturday 
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• Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
founded  (1949) 
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• World  Day  of  Prayer 

• Eidulfitr  (End  of  Ramadhan) 
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• S.  Patrick's  Day 

24 

• Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
martyred  (El  Salvador,  1980) 
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Sunday 

5 

• 1st  Sunday  in  Lent 

12 

• 2nd  Sunday  in  Lent 

19 

• 3rd  Sunday  in  Lent 

• S.  Joseph 
(Patron  of  Canada) 

26 

• 4th  Sunday  in  Lent 
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Peace  I leave  with  you;  my  peace  I give  to  you...  Do  not  let  your  hearts 
be  troubled,  and  do  not  let  them  be  afraid."  pohni427) 
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Saturday 
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• Holy  Saturday 

• Passover  (celebrates 
deliverance  of  Jews  from 
slavery  in  Egypt,  8 days) 
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• S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
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(remembers  the  six  million  Jews 
who  died  during  Holocaust) 
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• Third  World  Solidarity  Day 
(Development  & Peace) 
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• Easter  Sunday 
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Monday 
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• S.  Joseph  the  Worker 
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• 4th  Sunday  of  Easter 
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• Mother's  Day 
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• 6th  Sunday  of  Easter 
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martyred,  Dominican  Republic 
(1965) 
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• S.  Boniface 
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Sunday 

4 

• Pentecost  Sunday 
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• Solemnity  of  the 
Holy  Trinity 
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• Solemnity  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ 
(Corpus  Christi) 

• Father's  Day 
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In  the  very  place  where  If  wa©  said  to  them,  'You  are  not  my  people,’ 
there  they  shall  be  called  children  of  the  living  ©od  „ (Romans  9:26) 
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• S.  John  Vianney 
(patron  of  priests) 
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• S.  Lawrence 
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• S.  Rose  of  Lima 
(patroness  of  South  America) 
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• S.  Alphonsus  Liguori 
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• S.  Dominic 
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• Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
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• Transfiguration 
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I am  reminded  of  your  sincere  faith,  a faith  that  lived  first  in  your  grandmother 
Lois  and  your  mother  Eunice  and  now,  I am  sure,  lives  in  you.”  osaiah  40  3D 
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• Scarboro  Missions 
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Saturday 
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• Srs.  M.  Clark,  1.  Ford, 
D.  Kazel  and  lay 
missioner  J.  Donovan, 
martyred,  El  Salvador 
(1980) 
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• Padre  Montesinos' 
Advent  Sermon,  1511 
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Festival  of  Lights,  8 days) 
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• Christmas 

Sunday 
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• 1st  Sunday  in  Advent 
(C  Cycle) 

• S.  Francis  Xavier  (patron 
of  Scarboro  Missions) 
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• Feast  of  the 
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(Continued  from  page  5...) 


well  as  serving  in  administration  in  Canada.  Julia 
worked  in  the  Formation  Education  Department  prepar- 
ing new  lay  missionaries. 


Mark  Hathaway 


In  Canada,  after  several  years  in 
Peru,  Mark  Hathaway  of  Calgary, 
Alberta,  serves  in  the  Justice  & Peace 
Office  of  Scarboro  Missions.  Much  of 
his  work  sees  him  participating  in 
Canadian  ecumenical  church  coali- 
tions concerned  with  the  advocacy  of 
human  rights  in  many  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  serve  and  lobbying  the 
Canadian  governments  to  put  people  ahead  of  profits 
when  doing  business  in  foreign  countries.  He  also  is 
involved  in  keeping  the  membership  and  our  supporters 
up-to-date  on  justice-  related  issues  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  vital  link  from  'the  field'  of  cross-cultural  mission  to 
the  Canadian  scene  is  another  necessary  aspect  of  mis- 
sion today  .°° 


Lorraine  Reaume 

While  in  Bolivia,  Lorraine  Reaume 
of  Scarboro,  Ontario,  and  Tim 
Richards  of  Nelson,  British  Columbia, 
accompanied  a women's  cooperative, 
coordinated  a neighbourhood  family 
catechism  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  parish  plan,  and 
worked  in  literacy  with  women's 
groups  and  at  a home  for  unwed 
teenage  mothers.  Lorraine  and  Tim  remember  warmly 
their  one-on-one  sharing  with  people  in  the  barrio  where 
they  lived.  This  meeting  in  the  day-to-day  life  and  strug- 
gles of  people  is  what  serves  to  put  a face  on  the  truth 
that  we  are  indeed  brothers  and  sisters  and  that  "anoth- 
er's pain  or  joy,  is  also  our  pain  or  joy."  Lorraine  is  now 
one  of  the  coordinators  of  Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Office. 


Mary  Anne  O'Connor 

It  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Philippines  that  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 
of  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland, 
came  to  appreciate  the  word  "accep- 
tance" in  its  richest  sense.  Here  she 
was  received  by  the  people  of  a farm- 
ing community  and  was  invited  into 
living  a much  slower  and  simpler 
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lifestyle.  Though  not  without  its  struggles,  this  precious 
time  with  these  people  has  been  most  influential  in  how 
Mary  Anne  views  her  life  here  in  Canada  and  her  faith 
as  a Christian  living  in  an  affluent  society.  Seeing  such 
economic  poverty  cannot  but  cause  one  to  re-think  the 
'why's'  of  such  discrepancies  in  our  world. 

This  meeting  with  people  in  the  reality  of  their  lives 
becomes  an  encounter  with  the  Sacred:  be  it  on  the  path 
while  people  are  walking  to  their  farms,  during  gather- 
ings with  local  catechists,  at  school  working  with  the 
children,  or  visiting  a tiny  home  where  a child  has  died 
from  typhoid  due  to  the  parents'  lack  of  funds  for 
medicine.  All  such  moments  with  these  people  can  be 
only  received  as  privileged  and  graced  times.  Mary 
Anne  now  works  in  the  Society's  Lay  Mission  Office.°° 

The  Lay  Mission  Office 

The  lay  component  of  Scarboro  Missions  is 
coordinated  by  the  Lay  Mission  Office,  cur- 
rently run  by  Mary  Anne  O’Connor  and  Lor- 
raine Reaume.  The  office  works  together  with 
other  departments  of  Scarboro  Missions  to  pro- 
mote mission  awareness  and  to  invite  Canadians 
to  participate  in  cross-cultural  mission.  The  work 
of  the  Office  entails  responding  to  all  enquiries 
(over  375  since  the  office  opened  in  September 
1993);  arranging  interviews  with  applicants;  run- 
ning the  four-month  preparation  programme; 
placing  lay  missionaries  overseas;  maintaining 
contact  with  all  Scarboro  lay  missionaries;  and 
keeping  up  contact  and  involvement  with  other 
mission  groups,  both  Canadian  and  international. 

Currently,  there  are  six  new  lay  candidates  for 
our  September  to  December  preparation  program 
in  this  1994  year!  These  men  and  women  will  be 
placed  in  our  Brazil  mission  region  of  Itacoatiara, 
Amazonas,  and  in  our  newest  mission  in  Riobam- 
ba,  Ecuador. 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  working 
as  a lay  missionary,  Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Office  invites 
Catholics,  aged  18  & over,  with  university  background 
and/or  equivalent  work  experience ; single  or  married,  to 
contact  Lorraine  Reaume  or  Mary  Anne  O'Connor  at 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4;  or 
call  416-261-7135,  ext.  165. 


IN  LOVINC  MEMORY 


Comp  anion  Memberships 


Our  certificates  of  enrollment  as 
Companion  Members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  are  a beautiful 
symbol  of  commitment  to  our  mission- 
ary work.  The  certificate  is  enclosed  in 
a fine  folder  and  is  an  elegant  gift  for 
any  occasion  for  friends  and  family, 
and  also  as  a tribute  to  the  deceased  at 
the  time  of  death. 

Companion  Members  share  in  the 
prayers  and  good  works  of  all  Scarboro 
missioners.  A Mass  is  offered  each 
month  for  all  members. 

Companion  Memberships:  (Please  print) 

_J  For  one  deceased:  $15  offering  Q For  one  living:  $25  offering  Q For  one  family:  $40  offering 


COMPANION  MEMBER 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 


Requested  By: 
Your  Address: 


Mail  to  (Name): 


Address: 


City/Province: 


City/Province: 


Postal  Code: 

Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  $_ 


Postal  Code: 


_ payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


Greeting  Cards 


Using  our  All  Occasion  Greeting  Cards  has 
become  a popular  way  to  help  further  Scarboro 
Missions'  work. 

No  money  should  be  sent  when  you  order  these 
cards.  Instead  a suggested  donation  of  $2.00  is 
requested  only  after  you  use  each  card.  In  this 
way  the  person  to  whom  you  are  sending  a card 
is  remembered  in  the  prayers  and  good  works  of 
our  missionaries. 

CARDS:  (Please  print) 

—I  Yes,  please  send  me  the  following  greeting  cards: 
(Min.  order:  5 cards.  Please  zorite  number  required.) 


Birthday 

Father's  Day 

Mother's  Day 

Wedding  Anniversary 

Wedding  Day 

Get  Well 

Sympathy 

Cheer 

Name: 

Address: 

City/Province: 


Christmas 

Easter 

Feast  Day 

Any  Occasion 

Happy  Occasion 

New  Baby 

Thank  You 

Drinking  of  You 


Mail  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


Postal  Code: 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

In  Your  Will 


can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your 
lifetime  by  naming  Scarboro 
Missions  as  a beneficiary  in  your 
Will  or  Bequest. 

You  can  leave  us  a specific 
amount,  a percentage  of  your 
estate  or  the  residue  of  your 
estate.  We  are  grateful  for  any 
bequest,  large  or  small,  and  will  i 
use  your  help  to  further  the 
mission  of  the  Church. 

Yes,  please  send  me  information 
about  planned  giving: 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 


Apt  # 


City/Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref  # 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 


Tim  Charrette 


C r o s s Cultures! 


Sea 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 
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YCS,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  J Missionary  Priesthood 

as  a missionary. 

□ Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 
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Province 

Code  Education 

Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161. 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 
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This  issue 

CONTAINS  OUR 

Christmas  Appeal 
Envelope 

Please  take  a moment 
to  send  ns  your  gift. 

With  your  help  we  will  continue 
to  give  witness  to  the  Gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you 

for  your  Christmas  offering! 


Canadian  Council  of  Churches  celebrates  Jubilee  anniversary 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  (CCC)  marked  its  50th  anniversary  on  Sunday,  September  25,  by  returning  to 
Yorkminster  Park  Baptist  Church  in  Toronto — the  church  where  the  CCC  was  founded  in  September,  1944. 

Dr.  Alexandra  Johnson,  the  CCC  president,  and  Rev.  Kerr  Spiers,  the  minister  of  Yorkminster  Park,  welcomed 
the  700  people  who  attended  the  celebration.  Five  representatives  of  each  of  the  CCC's  18  member  and  associate- 
member  churches  came  down  the  centre  aisle  bearing  symbols  of  their  traditions — banners,  icons,  bread  and  water. 

The  service  was  marked  by  the  reading  of  the  same  scripture  passages  which  were  used  at  the  founding  ser- 
vice. In  his  sermon.  Rev.  Paul  Wilson,  professor  of  homiletics  at  Emmanuel  College  in  Toronto,  drew  from  John 
17:11-21,  the  passage  which  includes  Christ’s  prayer,  "that  all  may  be  one."  Recalling  that  the  CCC  was  created  in  the 
waning  months  of  World  War  II,  he  said  that  it  must  have  seemed  then  that  all  of  history  was  moving  to  a common 
purpose.  He  added  that  it  may  seem  difficult  to  be  so  confident  in  our  post-modern  world.  "As  we  look  to  the  future, 
we  will  find  unity,  not  of  our  making,  but  in  God’s  love,"  he  said. 

"Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  simply  to  demand  our  unity,  but  to  bestow  our  unity,"  said  Wilson.  "It  is  in  our 
brokenness  that  we  discover  the  unity  that  Christ  gives  us." 

Over  the  last  50  years  the  CCC  has  enabled  a growing  number  of  churches  representing  increasingly  diverse 
traditions  to  identify  how  they  understand  ecumenism  and  to  work  together  on  a variety  of  common  projects.  The 
mainline  Protestant  churches  that  formed  it  50  years  ago  have  been  joined  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (as  an 
associate  member)  and  by  seven  Orthodox  churches,  and  smaller  churches  such  as  the  British  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Today,  the  Council  is  made  up  of  19  member  churches,  with  a number  of  membership  applications  pending. 
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CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Cause  For  Joy 


* j f sn't  it  wonderful  how  our  anticipation  of  the  Christmas  Feast  can  quicken  our  spirits  and  bring  joy  to  our 
* S lives?  During  this  season  of  Christmas — through  music,  colour,  food  and  family  gatherings — people 
around  the  world  stretch  their  imaginations  trying  to  express  the  wonder  of  God's  love  reverberating  down  to  us 
through  2,000  years  of  Christian  history. 

While  some  people  may  be  indifferent  or  by  contrast  overly  sentimental  in  their  approach  to  Christ- 
mas, this  is  really  a time  for  all  of  us  to  make  a special  effort  to  become  permeated  with  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
birth.  John  the  Evangelist  has  summarized  the  meaning  of  this  feast  in  the  words,  "the  Word  has  become  flesh." 
In  the  person  of  Jesus,  God  has  become  present  in  human  history.  At  midnight  Mass  we  will  listen  to  the  passage 
from  Isaiah  in  which  the  prophet  alludes  to  Christ's  birth: 


“The  people  who  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a great  light; 
those  who  lived  in  the  land  of  deep  darkness 
on  them  a light  has  shone."  (Isaiah  9:2) 


Fr.  Brian  Swords 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall 
Councillor 


Certainly  our  human  situation  is  filled  with  more  than  its  share  of  darkness  and 
tragedy.  How  do  we  discover  meaning  in  the  disaster  that  claimed  800  lives  on  the  ferry 
Estonia  that  sunk  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  October?  Isaiah  speaks  to  us 
about  our  situation  of  darkness,  and  what  greater  darkness  can  we  imagine  than  the 
hatred  and  madness  that  has  claimed  the  lives  of  almost  one  million  Hutu  and  Tutsi  peo- 
ple in  Rwanda?  We  remember,  too,  the  thousands  of  murdered  supporters  of  President 
Aristide  in  Haiti,  the  madness  surrounding  the  Solar  Temple  cult  and  the  ongoing  conflict 
between  the  Muslim  and  Serb  factions  in  Sarajevo. 

As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
barbarity  that  is  possible  when  the  sacred  character  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  is 
ignored  and  trampled  upon. 

The  birth  of  Jesus  is  the  ultimate  confirmation  that  God  esteems  and  values  all  people 
with  a love  without  limits.  Christ's  entry  into  human  history  is  the  supreme  proof  of  this 
love  and  commitment.  By  Christ's  birth  at  Bethlehem  Christians  believe  that  God  has 
become  united  with  every  woman  and  man  and  in  this  way  has  touched  the  lives  of  all  of 
humankind. 

In  the  face  of  suffering  and  death,  the  riddle  of  human  existence  takes  on 
overwhelming  importance.  Tragedy  can  only  be  understood  within  the  context  of  a God  of 
love.  Without  a guarantee  of  God's  election  and  choice,  the  riddles  of  life  and  death  remain 
unsolved  and  humankind  tends  to  slide  into  feelings  of  alienation,  loneliness  and  despair. 

As  Scarboro  missionaries  we  are  committed  to  witnessing  to  Christ  and  to  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  a world  increasingly  unaware  of  the  Christian  message.  Monsignor  Fraser 
and  those  who  have  followed  him  were  convinced  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ  and  our  missionary  lives  are  founded  on  the  premise  that  Jesus'  birth  is 
the  triumph  of  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in  human  history.  Ever  aware  that  God's  Spirit 
cannot  be  limited,  we  missionaries  are  continually  searching  out  the  presence  of  God  at 
work  in  the  heart  of  every  person  and  in  the  fabric  of  every  culture. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  Christ's  birth  once  again,  we  are  reminded  of  the  gener- 
ous financial  and  moral  support  that  we  have  received  from  Canadians  throughout  the  76 
years  of  our  existence  as  a mission  community.  May  God  bless  you  and  let  His  light  shine 
on  all  of  you  for  your  fidelity  and  generosity. 

We  pray  that  this  Christmas  Season  will  be  a blessed  time  for  all  of  you:  readers, 
benefactors,  supporters,  workers,  family  and  friends;  a time  of  deepening  our  faith  and 
renewing  our  commitment  to  proclaim  His  message  of  hope.°° 
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By  Danny  Gillis 


A Chinese  sentry  stands  ready 
at  the  bell  tower  to  toll  the  air 
raid  alarm. 


ear  Friend: 


This  probably  will  be  my  last  letter  to  you.  Let  it  be  a heartfelt  “THANK 
YOU!”  for  your  support  of  Scarboro  Missions. 

This  is  my  sixth  full  year  as  Director  of  the  Mission  Information  Department, 
responsible  for  Scarboro  Missions’  communications  with  its  friends  and  supporters. 
These  years  of  corresponding  with  you  have  been  a happy  task  for  me.  You  have  made 
my  work  much  easier  because  of  your  faithfulness  and  generosity. 

My  appointment  ends  this  month.  Another  Prince  Edward  Islander,  Fr.  Ken 
MacAulay,  has  been  appointed  as  my  replacement.  Fr.  MacAulay  returns  from  Guyana 
where  he  has  been  working  closely  with  the  poor  and  with  Mother  Theresa's  Sisters  and 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  from  Canada. 

The  Society  has  graciously  granted  me  a sabbatical  leave  during  1995.  I hope 
to  be  able  to  spend  time  reading  and  perhaps  writing,  and  in  direct  ministry  with  people. 
I have,  however,  some  misgivings  about  leaving  at  this  time.  Am  I leaving  a heavy  bur- 
den for  Fr.  MacAulay?  Our  income  is  down  quite  dramatically  this  year.  In  day-to-day 
terms  this  means  that  we  have  had  to  cut  back  on  our  spending,  even  in  essential  areas. 
Things  do  not  look  good  for  us  financially  as  we  move  into  1995. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  always  seen  itself  as  the  missionary  arm  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  English-speaking  Canada.  In  other  words,  we  see  ourselves  as  your 
missionaries.  Without  your  backing,  without  your  sending  us,  we  could  not  be  missionar- 
ies of  Christ;  we  could  not  do  what  we  do. 

When  you  get  to  be  my  age  you  cannot  help  but  be  aware  that  the  Church  has 
changed.  I think  for  the  better,  closer  to  what  Christ  wants  His  Church  to  be.  There  is 
good  news  on  the  horizon.  One  sign  which  I see  is  an  increased  focus  on  the  poor  and  the 
cause  of  the  poor  in  the  Church,  particularly  in  the  Third  World,  and  in  Christian  soli- 
darity movements  here  in  Canada.  Other  very  positive  signs  are  the  growing  spirituality 
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movement  in  the  Church  and  the  developing  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  Truly  good 
news  for  Christians  of  the  21st  century! 

The  great  sign  of  new  life  in  Scarboro  Missions  is  our  lay  missionaries.  We 
indeed  have  been  blessed  by  the  women  and  men  who  have  joined  us  in  mission  for  over 
20  years  now.  As  I write,  five  new  people  are  preparing  to  work  overseas,  beginning  in 
early  1995.  All  of  us  want  to  leave  something  behind  when  we  go.  Priests  are  no  excep- 
tion. Somehow  we  want  to  see  our  life  and  our  work  extended  here  on  earth. 

At  this  new  stage  in  my  life,  I would  also  like  to  leave  something  behind.  I 
would  like  to  see  Scarboro  Missions  move  bravely  into  the  21st  century.  I know  that  is 
more  than  possible  through  our  lay  missionaries.  However,  I do  not  want  to  leave  people 
worrying  about  where  the  money  will  come  from,  even  to  cover  the  budget  for  1995.  It  is 
only  to  you  that  I can  appeal  to  make  this  dream  come  true.  Could  you  please  give  a lit- 
tle more  this  year  to  keep  Scarboro  Missions  going? 

One  of  our  priests,  who  has  since  passed  away,  once  told  me  a story  about  his 
life.  He  was  outstanding  for  his  generosity.  He  loved  to  give  to  others  of  what  he  had. 
One  time  someone  in  his  family  wanted  to  give  him  a gift  and  he  turned  it  down.  The 
family  member  reprimanded  him,  saying,  “Father,  you  are  always  giving  to  other  people. 
You  should  gratefully  receive  what  others  give  to  you.”  Because  he  told  me  that  story,  I 
am  sure  the  incident  was  a great  lesson  for  him.  God  forbid  that  we  be  ungrateful 
receivers. 

It  has  been  a great  gift  for  me  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  and  thank  you  on  so 
many  occasions.  I did  not  do  it  for  myself  alone,  but  for  the  many  others,  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries and  the  people  they  serve.  There  must  be  a great  chorus  of  gratitude  around 
the  world  for  your  gifts. 

Thank  you!  Thank  you!  Thank  you!  And  may  you  have  a blessed  Christmas 
and  a happy  New  Year! 


Sincerely  in  Christ, 


John  Walsh,  S.F.M. 


1942,  the  Sino-Japanese  War  had  been  raging  for  11  years  and  had  long  since  reached  Scar- 
boro  mission  posts  in  Chekiang  province.  The  city  of  Lishui  where  Scarboro  priests  and 
their  companion  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  based  their  missionary  activi- 
ties, came  under  repeated  bombing  by  Japanese  planes.  Amid  the  carnage  and  upheaval,  the  Canadian 
missionaries  continued  their  work  of  evangelization  while  caring  for  orphans,  war  victims  and  the  sick. 

As  the  war  moved  closer  and  conditions  became  progressively  worse,  mission  routine  became  hard- 
er to  maintain.  An  increasing  number  of  men  were  being  conscripted  into  the  Chinese  army.  A Japanese 
blockade  made  it  impossible  to  receive  medical  supplies  for  the  medical  dispensary  and  hospital  run  by 
the  Grey  Nuns.  As  more  and  more  bombs  fell  it  became  the  custom  for  the  majority  of  the  people  to  leave 
the  cities  at  dawn,  returning  only  at  dusk  when  the  danger  of  air  raids  had  passed. 

In  May  of  1942  a turn  of  events  in  the  war  would  uproot  these  missionaries  and  send  them  on  a 
flight  of  some  1500  miles  to  safety.  Fifty  years  after  this  exodus,  I interviewed  Scarboro  Frs.  Len 
Hudswell,  Harvey  Steele  and  John  Maurice.  From  their  accounts  and  from  the  written  records  of  Fr.  Jack 
McGoey  and  Sr.  St.  Angela  of  the  Grey  Sisters,  I have  attempted  to  recreate  their  harrowing  journey. 


here  was  a small  airfield  near  Lishui," 
recalled  Fr.  Maurice,  "for  any  planes  that 
might  be  used  by  the  Chinese  to  counterat- 
tack the  Japanese.  Never  a plane  landed  on  that  airfield 
but  the  Japanese  would  come  and  bomb  the  city  and  the 
airfield.  The  Chinese  would  cover  up  the  holes  made  by 
the  bombs  and  the  Japanese  would  come  back  and  bomb 
it  again."  This  minor  airfield  was  to  figure  prominently 
in  the  first  Allied  air  strike  against  Japan,  the  famous 
"Doolittle  Raid". 

Fr.  Steele,  bursar  of  the  Lishui  mission,  remembers 
well  the  night  the  news  of  the  Doolittle  Raid  broke.  "We 
had  electricity  from  6:30  to  10:00  each  evening,"  he 
recalls,  "so  we'd  all  go  into  old  Doc's  (Fr.  Vincent  Morri- 
son) room  to  hear  the  news  on  the  BBC.  It  came  in  clear 
on  his  little  radio.  The  third  item  on  the  news  this  night 
was,  'Today  planes  of  an  unknown  origin  bombed 
Tokyo  and  Osaka.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
swarming  in  the  streets  of  the  two  cities.'  Nobody  could 
figure  out  where  the  bombers  had  come  from.  No  air- 
plane built  at  that  time  could  travel  from  Allied  territory 
and  reach  Japan.  As  soon  as  that  announcement  fin- 
ished, an  air  raid  alarm  sounded  and  the  lights  went  off 
all  over  the  city. 

"1  went  out  for  a walk  after  supper.  The  city  was  in 
darkness.  There  was  no  moon  and  very  few  stars.  All  of 
a sudden  I heard  this  drone  of  an  airplane  and  1 called 
some  of  the  others  out.  We  all  agreed  that  the  sound  of 
that  airplane  was  different  from  Japanese  airplanes.  We 
listened  to  the  plane  circle  and  drone  for  ten  minutes. 
The  plane  never  landed." 


As  was  later  revealed,  the  raid,  led  by  American 
Jimmy  Doolittle,  had  been  launched  from  an  aircraft 
carrier,  the  Hornet,  some  600  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Japan.  The  planes  had  extra  fuel  tanks  strapped  to  their 
fuselage.  "But,"  points  out  Fr.  Steele,  "the  plan  was  that 
after  bombing  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  the  planes  would  land 
at  two  bases,  Lishui  and  Chuchowfu.  In  both  cases  the 
lights  of  the  airstrips  were  not  turned  on  because  the 
men  in  charge  were  double  agents  for  the  Japanese. 
Doolittle's  25  planes,  including  the  one  we  listened  to 
for  ten  minutes  all  crash  landed. 

"We  were  all  delighted  by  this  raid,"  says  Fr.  Steele, 
"but  it  was  the  beginning  of  our  sorrow." 

The  raid  brought  immediate  reprisals  from  the  Japan- 
ese army.  Within  days  the  Chinese  newspapers 
announced  that  80,000  Japanese  frontline  troops  were 
heading  southward  from  Hengchow,  just  days  from 
Lishui.  The  apostolic  delegate  advised  Fr.  Leo  Curtin, 
the  Scarboro  Regional  Superior,  to  evacuate. 

In  Lishui,  along  with  the  main  contingent  of  Scarboro 
priests  were  nine  Grey  Sisters  including  their  Superior, 
Sr.  Julitta.  Fr.  Curtin  was  burning  with  malaria  and 
unable  to  make  the  decision  to  leave.  Fr.  Steele  remem- 
bers, "We  couldn't  get  Fr.  Curtin  to  agree  to  leave  and 
the  Sisters  couldn't  get  his  fever  down.  So  we  were  all 
making  our  own  plans.  Some  had  already  left. 

"This  one  morning  a man  came  to  see  me.  He  got 
down  on  his  knees  and  pleaded  with  me  to  get  the  Sis- 
ters out  of  there.  He  said  they  would  all  be  raped  and 
slaughtered  by  the  Japanese  soldiers.  He  grabbed  me  by 
the  hand  and  said,  'Get  them  out  and  get  yourselves  out. 
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already  here.'  When  he  left  I went  up  to  Curtin's 
room  and  told  him  what  the  man  had  said.  He  was 
so  sick,  he  said  nothing,  not  a word." 

Fr.  Steele  then  implored  the  Sisters  to  leave  but 
acknowledged  that  Sr.  Julitta  was  an  independent 
thinker.  He  left  her  to  make  up  her  own  mind.  "If 
you  can't  get  a sampan  (a  small  boat),"  he  said, 
"here's  the  name  of  my  friend  who  owns  one.  I'm 
leaving  in  two  hours'  time.  Goodbye." 

Together  with  Fr.  Lome  MacFarlane,  Fr.  Steele 
crossed  the  river  by  barge.  "When  we  went  the 
quarter-mile  to  the  other  side,"  he  recalls,  "we 
stopped  and  looked  back  at  the  city,  wondering  if 
we  would  ever  see  it  again. 

"Looking  across  we  recognized  the  human  forms 
of  the  Grey  Nuns  getting  on  a sampan  and  we  said, 
Thanks  be  to  God.  We  watched  and  sure  enough, 
Curtin  was  with  them." 

The  priests  and  Sisters  joined  the  thousands  of 
other  refugees  fleeing  the  area.  On  bicycle,  by  sam- 
pan or  hitchhiking  on  government  trucks,  they  set 
out  over  the  mountains  to  Lungchuan,  the  most 
southern  of  the  Scarboro  missions. 

Fr.  Hudswell  recalls,  "I  was  in  Piwu,  a mission 
post  13  miles  upriver  from  Lishui.  Up  came  (Scar- 
boro Father)  Harold  Murphy  by  bicycle.  I also  had  a 
bicycle  so  we  struck  off  to  go  some  four  miles  upriv- 
er to  a peninsula  to  cross  over  the  river." 

When  the  two  reached  the  spot  where  they  hoped 
to  cross,  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Chi- 
nese soldiers  caught  in  an  air  raid.  Fr.  Hudswell 
recollects,  "The  Japanese  planes  were  machine- 
gunning  a factory  across  the  river.  The  Chinese 
soldiers  were  lying  down  on  open  ground  because 
there  weren't  many  trees  around.  Then  the  pilots 
must  have  seen  them  or  Fr.  Murphy  and  me  in  our 
white  sun  helmets.  They  came  floating  down  as  if 
they  were  going  to  strafe  us.  But  they  didn't.  We  ran 
away  when  the  planes  left  and  the  Chinese  soldiers 
bawled  us  out  in  no  uncertain  fashion  for  having 
moved." 


Photos  above:  The  city  of  Lishui,  during  the  1930s.  It  was  here  that 
the  Scarboro  missionaries  and  Grey  Nuns  based  their  missionary 
activities,  travelling  usually  by  sampan  (small  boat),  bicycle  and  on 
foot  in  carrying  out  their  work  of  evangelization  and  service. 
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Crossing  further 
upriver,  Frs. 
Hudswell  and  Mur- 
phy bicycled  through 
a mountain  pass  to 
meet  the  river  lead- 
ing to  Lungchuan.  By 
the  end  of  July,  nearly  30  Scarboro  priests  and  Grey 
Sisters  had  assembled  in  the  town.  Missing,  however, 
were  Fr.  Bernard  Boudreau,  who  was  taking  a circuitous 
route,  and  Fr.  John  Maurice. 

/A  A ) hen  the  other  priests  were  ordered  to 
1 /\  J leave  Lishui,"  recalls  Fr.  Maurice,  “I  had 
V V'  suffered  a fallen  arch  and  couldn't  walk 
properly.  I had  to  put  a sock  under  my  arch  until  the 
muscles  tightened  up  so  I could  walk  again.  That  pre- 
vented me  from  making  the  trip  and  joining  the  others." 
Stationed  at  Chingdea,  50  miles  from  Lishui,  he  not  only 
had  to  fear  the  invading  Japanese  army,  but  the  intense 
scrutiny  of  the  Chinese  secret  police. 

"One  very  frightening  moment  for  me  occurred  dur- 
ing an  interrogation  by  a Chinese  army  general.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  wanted  to  kill  me  because  he  sus- 
pected that  I was  collaborating  with  the  Japanese.  Fie 
questioned  me  about  my  activities  and  at  one  point  held 
a gun  to  my  head  saying  he  had  already  killed  an  Italian 
priest.  I told  him  then  that  the  Japanese  were  not  only 
enemies  of  China,  but  as  priests,  we  were  also  suffering 
from  what  they  were  perpetrating.  I had  no  way  of 
knowing  what  the  general's  intent  was,  but  he  eventual- 
ly left  me  alone." 

As  the  Japanese  entered  Chingdea,  Fr.  Maurice 
escaped  over  the  walls  of  the  compound  and  fled  into 
the  hills.  There  he  hid  for  over  two  months,  contracting 
malaria  as  he  moved  towards  Lungchuan. 

"When  John  finally  arrived  in  Lungchuan,"  recalls  Fr. 
Steele,  "he  was  delirious  from  being  in  the  hills  for  two 
months  burning  with  malaria,  with  no  medicine,  no 
money,  trying  to  avoid  bandits  as  well  as  the  Japanese. 
But  finally  he  did  join  us.  And  Fr.  Boudreau  arrived  at 
the  last  minute  too. 

"So,"  continues  Fr.  Steele,  "we  were  all  concentrated 
in  this  small  town.  There  were  thousands  of  refugees 
pouring  in.  You  couldn't  buy  food  because  there  wasn't 
enough  to  feed  the  people  who  lived  there.  Food  was  a 
crucial  concern  and  with  the  Japanese  still  moving 
toward  Lungchuan,  we  had  to  make  some  kind  of  deci- 
sion." 


A meeting  was  held  and  it  was  decided  that  half  of 
the  group  would  set  off  by  whatever  means  were  avail- 
able to  reach  the  Maryknoll  mission  post  at  Kweilin, 
more  than  1000  miles  away.  Most  of  the  others  would 
take  a similar  route  to  Yuanling,  home  to  other  Ameri- 
can missionaries.  As  bursar,  Fr.  Steele  divided  up  the 
group's  money.  He  was  also  elected  to  go  the  extra  dis- 
tance to  Chungking,  the  wartime  capital  of  China,  to 
establish  communications  with  Canada. 

"It  was  early  August  1942.  Some  who  had  bicycles 
started  out  right  away,"  recalls  Fr.  Steele,  "and  Fr. 
Venedam  (the  pastor  of  Lungchuan),  was  able  to  get 
space  for  ten  of  us  on  a government  truck,  a big  truck 
filled  with  crates  and  a printing  press  from  the  local 
mint."  Special  arrangements  had  to  be  made  as  well  for 
the  group  members  whose  health  was  poorest. 

Fr.  Hudswell  was  among  those  travelling  by  bicycle. 
With  two  partners,  he  travelled  south  from  Lungchuan 
into  Fukien  province  on  his  British-made  three-speed 
bicycle.  "It  was  the  hottest  summer  in  17  years  in 
Fukien.  One  day  we  went  85  miles  up  five  mountains 
and  one  was  a pretty  high  one.  We  got  into  a town  just 
as  the  alarm  sounded  telling  the  people  to  come  back  in. 
We  stayed  with  a Dominican  priest  from  the  States. 

"The  next  day,"  continues  Fr.  Hudswell,  "we  struck 
out  again  but  I was  getting  weak  by  then.  I guess  the 
nervous  energy  was  giving  out.  We  went  to  cross  anoth- 
er river  but  my  heart  was  going  pitter-patter  so  fast  that 
I went  back  to  the  town.  I remember  my  legs  were  so 
sore  that  I could  hardly  walk  upstairs." 

Meanwhile,  the  five  Sisters  and  five  priests  riding  in 
the  back  of  the  government  truck  were  involved  in  a 
number  of  brushes  with  death.  Crammed  in  amidst  a 
ton  of  crates  and  machinery,  the  missionaries  were  mak- 
ing slow  progress  in  the  charcoal-burning  vehicle.  Fr. 
Steele  sat  with  his  feet  dangling  over  the  back  end.  "We 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  driver  the  whole  way,"  he 
remembers.  "We  had  to  do  whatever  he  told  us.  When 
the  truck  would  come  to  a hill  we  had  to  get  off  and 
walk  or  even  push  to  conserve  its  energy. 

"Come  August  15  we  were  leaving  a town  called 
Gutien,  which  means  'bitter  fields.'  Sr.  Julitta  said,  'Well 
have  a good  day  today,'  meaning  well  make  good 
progress.  But  before  we'd  gone  a mile  outside  of  town, 
the  driver  and  the  other  man  inside  the  cab  started  fight- 
ing. The  truck  went  off  the  road,  down  into  a dry  gully 
and  turned  over.  Those  of  us  sitting  at  the  back  end 
jumped  clear,  but  the  ones  further  inside  couldn't.  The 
crates  fell  on  top  of  them.  When  all  the  debris  was 
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Scarboro  missionaries  and  Grey 
Nuns  in  China.  Circa  1930s. 


cleared  we  found  that  Sr.  Julitta  had  a broken  wrist  and 
Russ  White  had  separated  his  shoulder." 

Fr.  Steele  who  had  some  medical  training  was  able  to 
set  Fr.  White's  shoulder  and  put  Sr.  Julitta's  arm  into  a 
bamboo  splint.  "Anyway,"  he  says,  "we  were  lucky  we 
weren't  killed.  We  kept  going,  sleeping  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  drinking  filthy  water  from  streams.  When  we 
could  buy  rice,  we'd  get  some  charcoal  and  cook  the  rice 
in  a washbasin.  We  all  had  malaria  and  dysentery  but 
no  medicine.  When  the  truck  turned  over,  the  Sisters 
lost  all  their  medicines  and  instruments." 

On  the  heels  of  the  accident,  another  terrifying  expe- 
rience occurred  when  a Japanese  plane  swooped  down 
on  the  truck  from  behind,  machine-gun  blazing.  "We  all 
dived  into  a graveyard  that  was  across  the  road," 
remembers  Fr.  Steele.  "Fr.  Tom  Morrissey  and  I got 
across  the  road  and  saw  the  guy  coming  right  at  us.  We 
both  squeezed  behind  this  concrete  slab.  I could  feel 
Tom's  belly  heaving  against  my  back.  The  plane  went  by 
firing  but  didn't  hit  us." 

Fr.  Hudswell,  still  travelling  by  bike  but  now  on  his 
own,  came  upon  a restaurant  run  by  a Catholic  woman 
named  Mrs.  Ho.  The  area,  he  recalls,  had  felt  the  ravages 
of  a different  war,  the  conflict  between  Chinese  nation- 
alists and  communists.  "Mrs.  Ho  told  me  about  the 
'Reds'  having  been  through  there  and  how  her  brother 
was  killed  and  the  church  burned  down.  I ate  at  her 
place  and  stayed  in  what  was  left  of  the  priest’s  house.  I 
slept  on  the  floor  and  almost  went  through  the  floor- 
boards they  were  so  rotten.  The  next  day,  lo  and  behold, 
Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  arrived  all  by  his  lonesome.  We  rested 
the  day  and  continued  on  together." 


The  route  of  the  Cana- 
dian missionaries' 
exodus  skirted  what 
they  knew  to  be  Japanese- 
occupied  territory.  Unaware 
of  the  enemy's  progress,  they 
feared  a pincer  movement 
might  soon  be  used  to  cut 
them  off  from  Free  China. 

The  missionaries  trekked 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  companions,  using  vari- 
ous means  of  conveyance  and 
occasionally  resting  for  many 
days  if  they  were  simply  too  weak  to  continue. 

During  their  exodus,  the  Canadians  relied  heavily  on 
the  hospitality  of  other  missionaries  who  put  them  up 
for  a night  or  a few  days  or  even  weeks.  Years  later  Fr. 
Jack  McGoey  wrote  an  article,  "To  These  We  Are  Debtors", 
listing  the  many  kindnesses  bestowed  upon  the  fleeing 
Canadians  by  these  Good  Samaritans. 

From  Lungchuan  the  refugees  had  travelled  south- 
ward deep  into  Fukien  province,  then  westward  to  the 
railhead  at  Kukong  and  on  to  Hengyang  by  train. 
Hengyang  was  the  departure  point  for  those  travelling 
further  west  and  those  heading  north  to  Yuanling,  home 
of  the  American  Passionists  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
main  body  to  reach  Yuanling  arrived  on  November  22, 
1942,  six  months  after  fleeing  Lishui.  Seven  of  the  Grey 
Sisters  returned  to  their  nursing  work  in  Yuanling  Dio- 
cese. It  was  there  in  June  of  1943  that  Sr.  Mary  Daniel 
died  of  typhus,  contracted  while  caring  for  the  sick. 

Throughout  his  trek,  Fr.  Hudswell  suffered  from 
recurring  bouts  with  malaria  and  intestinal  illnesses. 
Without  conventional  medicines,  he  relied  on  various 
home  remedies  administered  by  benefactors  along  the 
way.  Walking,  bicycling  and  hitching  rides  on  boats, 
trains  or  trucks,  he  covered  over  1000  miles  in  that  con- 
dition. 

Fr.  Hudswell  said  of  the  last  part  of  his  odyssey,  "By 
the  time  I got  to  Changsha  (midway  between  Hengyang 
and  Yuanling),  I couldn't  keep  anything  down  and  I had 
jaundice.  I was  yellow.  The  hospital  was  full.  I had  no 
appetite.  An  Italian  priest  scraped  up  some  little  tiny 
potatoes  for  me.  I thought  if  I could  have  that  and  some 
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Teaching  English  In  China 

By  Patricia  Richards 


As  a Nova  Scotian  Urban  Plan- 
ner working  for  the  city  of 
Dartmouth,  teaching  English  in 
China  was  a remote  possibility  for 
me,  but  it  happened.  Sometimes 
when  you  are  looking  for  something 
the  opportunity  comes  along. 

In  August  of  1994, 1 went  to  Kun- 
ming, Yunnan  Province,  in  the  Peo- 
ple’s Republic  of  China  to  teach 
English  at  the  Kunming  Advanced 
Metallurgy  College. 

First  and  foremost  I went  to 
China  to  teach  English  as  a Second 
Language.  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  going.  I also  wanted 
to  learn  about  another  culture  and  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the 
Chinese.  Both  of  these  reasons  gave 
me  the  unique  experience  that  I was 
looking  for.  Hopefully  I taught  my 
students  something  because  I know 
I learned  much  from  them.  A cross- 
cultural  experience  is  a very  fulfill- 
ing experience. 

I was  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  many  ways,  even 
though  I am  not  a member.  Most 
important  was  the  opportunity  to 


Patricia  (top  centre),  along  with  Scarboro  missionaries  Fr.  Roger  Brennan 
and  Louise  Malnachuk  (second  from  right), 
visiting  with  students.  Kunming,  China. 


share  my  experience  with  two  Scar- 
boro missionaries,  Fr.  Roger  Bren- 
nan and  lay  missionary  Louise  Mal- 
nachuk. Both  Louise  and  Roger 
teach  English  in  Kunming.  It  was 
because  of  our  friendship  that  we 
were  able  to  share  and  my  experi- 
ence in  China  went  so  well. 

Now  that  I am  back  again  work- 
ing as  a Planner  in  Dartmouth,  I feel 
a little  out  of  sync  with  the  Canadi- 
an culture,  especially  with  my  co- 
workers. It  is  indeed  difficult 


returning  after  having  had  such  a 
wonderful  experience.  However,  I 
have  had  several  letters  from  my 
students,  which  is  very  comforting. 

I know  that  someday  I will  return 
to  China.  It  was  an  intriguing  and 
enlightening  experience  for  me,  one 
that  I will  never  forget.  If  anyone  is 
interested  in  hearing  more  details, 
please  contact  me  through  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, On,  M1M  1M4. 


chicken,  maybe  I could  eat.  (Grey  Nun)  Sr.  Angela  was 
working  at  the  hospital  there  and  she  cooked  me  up  a 
nice  chicken  dinner,  with  gravy  and  everything.  I tried  a 
little  bit  of  it  and  kept  it  down,  then  I ate  a little  bit  more 
and  finally  I got  it  down." 

Revived,  Fr.  Hudswell  again  set  out  for  Yuanling, 
traversing  the  sprawling  Dungting  Lakes.  En  route  he 
came  down  with  dysentery.  He  managed  to  walk  into 
the  mountains  to  locate  three  Grey  Nuns  who  were 
working  there.  "I  was  a week  suffering  in  bed  and  a 
week  convalescing,  and  then  I struck  out  by  myself  for 
Yuanling."  Arriving  in  Yuanling  in  the  middle  of 
December,  Fr.  Hudswell  remained  there  to  assist  with 
the  chaplaincy  of  a Catholic  hospital. 

Other  Scarboro  priests  were  able  to  resume  work  in 
Yuanling  Diocese,  but  those  whose  health  was  poorest 
had  to  travel  further  westward.  From  Hengyang  they 
journeyed  200  miles  southwest  to  Kweilin  which  was 
home  to  the  Flying  Tigers,  the  famous  American  fighter 
squadron. 

"From  Kweilin,"  remembered  Fr.  Maurice,  "Fr.  Mor- 


rison and  I were  able  to  proceed  by  military  plane  to 
Kunming.  That  was  my  first  airplane  trip.  I remember 
flying  around,  seeing  little  bits  of  human  beings  down 
there,  when  suddenly  the  plane  hit  an  air  pocket  and  it 
went  down  2000  feet  in  a few  seconds.  The  pilot  then 
came  out  and  said,  "Now,  don't  be  disturbed." 

Fr.  Steele  and  Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan,  who  was  also  ill, 
flew  to  Kunming  on  board  one  of  the  Flying  Tigers. 

From  Kunming,  Fr.  Maurice,  Fr.  McGettigan  and  a num- 
ber of  other  priests  and  Sisters  were  able  to  fly  'over  the 
hump’  to  India.  Crossing  the  Himalayas  and  landing  in 
Calcutta,  some  continued  on  to  Bombay  where  they 
began  a lengthy  sea  voyage  to  North  America. 

Fr.  Maurice  journeyed  to  New  York  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  recalled  the  voyage  as  long  but  intense: 
"The  boat  travelled  with  constant  vigilance  to  avoid 
submarine  and  air  attack,  following  a zig-zag  pattern  to 
avoid  detection.  We  all  had  to  take  part  in  drill  if  the 
siren  sounded.  At  night  the  ship  was  in  complete  dark- 
ness. 

"I  was  healthy  enough  to  make  the  trip,"  he  remem- 
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bered,  "but  I wasn't  vigorous  at  all.  The  strain  of  going 
through  the  war  had  a drain  on  me  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, but  also  spiritually,  because  it  was  quite 
difficult  to  keep  up  a spirit  of  hope  during  the  war." 

Fr.  Steele,  as  was  asked  of  him,  continued  on  from 
Kunming  north  to  Chungking,  at  that  time  the  most 
bombed  city  in  the  world.  "I  hitched  a ride  on  another 
charcoal-burning  truck,"  he  recounts.  "There  was  a 
young  couple  from  Shanghai  on  the  truck.  We  slept  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  these  two  kids  and  myself,  eating 
with  our  hands  out  of  a washbasin.  They  were  also 
going  to  Chungking,  so  together  we  got  tickets  on  a 
riverboat.  There  were  500  of  us  crammed  on  the  boat.  I 
was  wearing  a pair  of  white  pants  and  a white  t-shirt, 
with  a little  pillowcase  which  held  a change  of  clothes 
and  my  passport.  I carried  my  money  in  my  hip  pocket. 
That's  all  I had." 

Fr.  Steele's  arrival  in  Chungking  re-established  con- 
tact between  Scarboro’s  China  missionaries  and  Canada. 
It  also  concluded  the  missionaries'  long  march  from 
Lishui.  China  and  its  people  were  still  under  siege,  how- 
ever, and  it  would  be  more  than  two  years  before  life 
returned  to  some  semblance  of  normalcy.  In  the  mean- 
time Scarboro  priests  in  Beijing  were  confined  under 
house  arrest  and  another,  Fr.  Charlie  Murphy, 
languished  with  other  prisoners-of-war  in  a Japanese 
concentration  camp  in  Flong  Kong. 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  three  Scarboro  priests  were  able  to 
move  back  to  their  posts  in  Lishui.  Most,  however, 
including  Frs.  Steele,  Hudswell  and  Maurice,  never  did 
return.  Of  the  many  Canadian  missionaries  who  joined 
the  exodus  from  Lishui  in  1942  (or  were  in  China  at  that 
time),  now  only  Flarvey  Steele,  Jack  McGoey,  Dan  Mac- 
Neil,  Russ  White,  Tom  McQuaid,  Hugh  McGettigan  and 
Srs.  St.  Angela,  Mary  Angela,  Genevieve,  and  Mary 
Vianney  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  are  living  links  to  that  his- 
toric time  and  journey  .o° 

Danny  Gillis  is  a former  Scarboro  lay  missionary  who 
worked  in  the  Philippines  and  Canada.  He  now  works  with  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace. 

Today  three  Scarboro  missionaries,  Fr.  Roger  Brennan, 
Joseph  Epifano  and  Louise  Malnachuk,  are  teaching  in  China. 
Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  lives  in  Hong  Kong  where  he  teaches  Eng- 
lish, works  with  people  from  the  Philippines  and  China,  and 
continues  to  study  issues  relating  to  China. 


“Dear  Old  Rebel ” 

A Priest's  Battle  for  Social  Justice 

Author:  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 


For.  Socia 


ial  Justice 


Harvey  Steele 


In  Dear  Old  Rebel, 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele  looks 
back  on  his  career  as  a 
missionary  priest  with  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  It  includes 
incidents  in  his  earlier  life 
as  a missionary  such  as 
the  flight  from  Lishui, 

China,  during  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  (see 
page  4),  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  dictator 
Trujillo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  in  1964  he 
established  the  inter- 
American  Cooperative 
Institute  in  Panama  for 
the  purpose  of  training 
leaders  from  Latin  Ameri- 
ca to  organize  coopera- 
tives and  credit  unions. 

Raised  in  Cape  Breton  amidst  the  turbulence 
of  the  miners'  strikes  of  the  1920s,  he  tells  of  his 
encounter  with  leaders  of  the  cooperative 
movement,  James  Tomkins  and  Moses  Coady, 
as  well  as  many  famous  people  in  church  and 
society, 

To  order,  send  cheque  or  money  order  for 
$20  (includes  postage  and  handling)  to: 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuity 


Tax-free 


High  yield 

INVESTMENT 


& 


TAX  BREAKS!  Yes,  it's  almost  that  time  again,  and  you 
should  be  thinking  now  about  ways  to  reduce  your  income  tax! 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to  Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  or  your  spouse  with  a large  portion  of 
your  income  tax  free,  depending  on  your  age. 

Once  you  have  made  your  Gift  Annuity  decision,  your  income 
payments  arrive  regularly  and  on  time. 

Your  annuity  gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  a high  yield  investment 
during  your  lifetime  and  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church. 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today  and  we  will 
send  you  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the  dollar 
return  and  tax-free  amount  of  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity. 
Please  indicate  a possible  Gift  Annuity  amount  for  quotation 
purposes  only. 

Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to  participate. 


lease  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the  dollar  return  and 
tax-free  amount  I can  expect  to  receive  from  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity. 
I understand  that  by  receiving  a personal  quotation,  I am  under  no  obligation. 


Name/Names  (Please  Print) 
Address 


City 

Province  Postal  Code 

Telephone 

( ) 

Gift  Annuity  Amount 

Birthdate 

Birthdate  of  Spouse 

(Day  / Month  / Year) 

(For  Joint  Annuities) 

Mail  to: 

Treasurer's  Office , Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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By  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


“ yy  ary  Star" — these  words 
ty  I heard  many  times  as 
Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon  answered 
the  rectory  telephone.  I was  visiting 
with  "Ambie"  pastor  of  Mary,  Star 
of  the  Sea  Church  in  Freeport, 

Grand  Bahama  Island,  Bahamas.  I 
was  there  to  get  as  much  sun  and 
rest  as  possible  to  combat  a recent 
illness,  but  Ambie's  care  and  con- 
cern for  the  peoples  of  Mary  Star 
and  his  energy  and  exuberance  soon 
pulled  me  into  finding  out  more 
about  him  and  his  pastoral  work. 

"I  believe  in  affirming  people," 
he  said,  "being  positive  about  them, 
helping  them  to  face  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  their  lives.  Why  put 
people  down?" 

Being  with  Ambie  one  soon  wit- 
nesses his  affirmation  of  people.  I 
experienced  it  myself  especially  in 
the  way  he  welcomed  me  to  share 
his  home  and  life  for  those  few 
days. 

Mary  Star  was  founded  in  1963, 
according  to  the  first  baptismal  and 
marriage  records.  Fr.  Bruno  Walker, 
a Cistercian  monk,  started  it  as  a 
mission  of  St.  Vincent's  parish,  one 
of  four  parishes  on  the  Grand 
Bahama  Island.  Today  Mary  Star 
has  its  own  mission,  St.  Michael's 
parish,  a small  settlement  in  the 
extreme  west  end  of  the  island.  Each 
Sunday,  Fr.  Ambie,  Fr.  Remy  and 
Deacon  Jeff  take  turns  going  to  West 
End,  28  miles  away. 

Fr.  Ambie  is  also  assisted  by  Sr. 
Eleanor  of  the  Order  of  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  based  in  Iowa.  Born  in  Mis- 
souri, Sr.  Eleanor  celebrated  her 
50th  anniversary  in  1994  and  has 
spent  12  years  as  a missionary  in  the 
Bahamas.  She  was  the  first  principal 


Fr.  Ambie  with  Sr.  Eleanor  and  parishioners. 
Top:  In  front  of  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea  Church. 


of  the  parish 
elementary 
school  and  the 
last  member  of 
her  Order  to 
serve  Mary  Star. 

She  now  serves 
in  many  capaci- 
ties in  both  the 
church  and 
school.  There  are 
over  600  children 
at  the  school,  the 
minority  of 
which  are 
Catholic. 

Fr.  Remi 
David,  a Haitian 
priest  in  charge 
of  the  Haitian 
community  in  Grand  Bahama,  helps 
out  with  parish  Masses  and  in  what- 
ever way  he  can.  He  offers  Mass  at 
Mary  Star  for  the  Haitian  communi- 
ty who  are  the  poorest  on  the  island. 
The  Bahamian  government  willing- 
ly educates  Haitian  children  to  the 
end  of  Grade  12  and  also  offers 
hospital  care  for  those  Haitians  who 
are  seriously  ill. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Hollingsworth,  a 
married  deacon,  helps  with  the 
liturgy  and  takes  his  turn  in  giving 
the  Sunday  homily.  A large  core 
group  of  laity  participate  in  all 
aspects  of  the  parish  from  Sunday 
liturgy  to  its  day  to  day  running. 
There  are  several  different  parish 
organizations  including  the  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society  which  adminis- 
ters to  the  poor  of  Freeport.  The 
RCIA  program  is  meeting  with 
some  success  as  it  attempts  to  initi- 
ate adults  into  Catholicism.  Some 
who  participate  in  the  RCIA  are 


Catholics  wanting  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
their  faith. 

Besides  his  involvement  with  all 
the  services  that  a parish  priest  must 
provide,  Fr.  Ambie  is  mindful  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  people  of 
Freeport  and  all  of  the  Bahamas. 

One  major  problem  is  that  the 
Bahamas  are  a conduit  for  drugs 
coming  from  South  America  into 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Traf- 
fic in  drugs  has  led  to  violence  and 
other  types  of  crime,  especially 
theft,  which  is  rampant  and  has 
weakened  Bahamian  society. 

Tourism,  the  main  industry  of 
the  islands  is  a mixed  blessing,  pro- 
viding many  jobs  but  also  because 
of  its  very  nature,  destabilizing  local 
communities. 

Fr.  Ambie  noted  that  recently  the 
local  oil  refinery  reduced  its  labour 
force  from  800  to  100,  adding  to 
unemployment  and  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  poverty. 
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Bahamas,  a haven  for  the  wealthy  and  a 
popular  vacation  spot  for  tourists. 


It's  for  the  poor 

One  evening  during  my  stay  with  Fr.  Ambie,  I answered  the  door  of 
the  rectory.  The  visitor  was  a man  around  35  years  of  age.  “Please  give 
this  to  Fr.  MacKinnon  for  the  poor,”  he  said.  “It's  for  the  poor.”  The  man 
handed  me  thirty  dollars— a lot  of  money  for  a Bahamian,  or  so  I felt — 
and  drove  away  in  a not  so  new  truck. 

When  Fr.  Ambie  returned  I gave  him  the  money  and  he  said,  “You 
know,  that  man  comes  every  week  and  gives  the  same  amount,  always 
for  the  poor.  He  and  his  wife  and  children  are  always  at  Sunday  Mass.  He 
does  not  have  much  and  works  hard.” 

I will  not  forget  him  or  his  words:  “For  the  poor,  Father,  for  the  poor.” 


On  the  diocesan  level  Bishop 
Lawrence  Burke,  S.J.,  is  the  pastor  of 
45,000  Catholics,  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  populace.  He  is  assisted  by 
37  Priests,  39  Sisters,  eight  Brothers 
and  eight  Deacons.  There  are  three 
high  schools  and  1 1 elementary 
schools  along  with  12  parishes  in 
Nassau,  and  13  in  the  Family 
Islands  with  several  missions 
attached  to  each  one. 

Scarboro  Missions  began  its  mis- 
sionary involvement  with  the 
Bahamas  in  1954,  reaching  its  zenith 
during  the  1960s  when  ten  priests 
served  the  diocese.  Four  Scarboro 
priests  are  buried  there,  Frs.  Charles 
Cummins,  Gerard  McKernan,  Len 
Hudswell,  and  John  Kelly. 


Today,  Fr.  Paul  Pendergast  (in 
photo  below  left  with  Bishop  Burke), 
who  has  given  all  of  his  40  years  of 
missionary  life  to  the  Bahamian 
church,  is  pastor  of  St.  Bede's.  Fr. 
Paul,  along  with  Fr.  Ambie,  are  the 
only  two  Scarboro  missionaries  now 
serving  in  the  Bahamas. 

Upon  ordination  in  1961,  Fr. 
Ambie  was  sent  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  A year  later  he  went  to 
our  mission  in  St.  Vincent  and,  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a one-year 
mission  exchange,  he  came  to  the 
Bahamas  in  1974.  In  response  to  a 
request  from  his  Superiors,  the  one- 
year  exchange  began  what  is  now  a 
20-year  commitment. 

"Gerry,  I have  no  regrets,"  he 
said.  "I  have  felt  fulfilled  and  have 
enjoyed  my  years  both  in  St.  Vin- 
cent and  here  in  the  Bahamas.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  promote  the 
diocese  and  the  diocesan  clergy  and 
to  affirm  the  strengths  of  the 
Bahamian  people." 

Indeed  Ambie's  intensity  of  ser- 
vice to  his  present  parish  of  Mary 


Star  can  only  be  compared  to  his 
love  of  sports.  This  latter  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Blue  Jays  and  Maple 
Leafs  has  been  somewhat  damp- 
ened by  these  latest  strikes.  "You 
tell  both  management  and  players," 
he  said,  "to  take  a money  cut  and 
think  of  the  working  man  and 
woman  who  would  like  to  take  their 
family  to  a game  and  just  cannot 
afford  it  anymore." 

Sharing  personally,  Fr.  Ambie 
told  me  of  the  strength  he  feels  from 
his  deceased  parents,  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  support  of  his  living 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  fami- 
lies. He  regrets  that  he  has  become  a 
member  of  the  CRA  Club — the 
"Can't  Remember  Anything"  Club. 
Once  in  a while  he  will  remind  the 
people  at  Sunday  Mass  of  his  CRA 
membership  and  ask  their  patience 
and  forgiveness! 

Another  thing  I noticed.  He  has 
not  forgotten  to  pray  nor  to  make 
feel  at  home  all  who  come  his 
way.oo 


Diocesan  Assembly 


From  October  24-27,  close  to  200  lay  delegates  and  the  priests  of  the  diocese  met  in  Nassau  for  their  first  Diocesan 
Assembly.  After  long  days  of  sharing  and  exchange  of  ideas  they  issued  the  following  mission  statement: 

"We,  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Nassau,  declare  ourselves  on  all  of  our  islands,  to  be  the  Bahamian  expres- 
sion of  the  Universal  Church.  We  are  a pilgrim  people  journeying  and  living  together  as  Christ  taught  us;  we  are  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  leadership  of  our  Bishop  as  a Eucharistic  people  rooted  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  and 
nourished  by  the  Word,  Sacraments,  prayer,  communal  worship  and  social  outreach  to  all  in  need.  While  welcoming 
many  visitors  to  our  country  and  church,  we  continually  strive  to  value  and  develop  our  indigenous  identity  especially 
by  fostering  more  local  priestly  and  religious  vocations  and  by  developing  stronger  and  more  informed  lay  leadership, 
participation  and  collaboration,  especially  in  the  areas  of  ongoing  evangelization,  education  and  social  action. 
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Lord  and  Giver  of  Life 


ear  Friends, 

When  I served  on  the  missions  in  Brazil  I always  preached  Jesus  and  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  for  us. 
I spoke  of  baptism;  the  public  life  of  Jesus;  the  Last  Supper  where  he  gave  us  the  Eucharist;  his  real  presence  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Mass;  his  passion,  death  and  resurrection.  However,  never  did  I speak  directly  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Despite  the  fact  that  I had  learned  on  my  mother's  knee  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  third  person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  I did  not  think  too  much  about  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1972  I resigned  from  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  in  Brazil  due  to  ill  health,  and  came 
back  to  Canada,  but  willing  to  go  on  in  my  search  for  God.  It  was  at  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  about  the  year  1975 
that  I discovered  a letter  of  Pope  Paul  VI  issued  in  1971.  Pope  Paul  wrote  that  in  baptism  we  are  made  partakers 
of  the  life  of  God,  heirs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  the  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion where  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  be  present  within  us,  you  and  me,  to  lead  us  to  Jesus  and  to  the  Father. 

I was  with  the  Papal  Mission  Aid  Societies  when  this  happened  and  I was  certainly  enthralled  by  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us.  1 celebrated  Mass  and  administered  Confirmation  at  over  120  parishes  here 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Hamilton  and  London. 

Then  in  1986,  Pope  John  Paul  II  issued  the  encyclical,  " Dominum  et  Vivificantem — the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life."  Pope  John  Paul  begins  with  these  words,  "the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life",  taken  from  the  Nicene  Creed.  The 
Creed  also  states  that  the  Holy  Spirit  "has  spoken  through  the  Prophets." 

Pope  John  Paul  goes  on  to  say,  "the  Church  has  proclaimed  since  the  earliest  centuries  her  faith  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  giver  of  life,  the  one  in  whom  the  inscrutable  Triune  God  communicates  himself  to  human 
beings"  and  that  in  our  own  age  we  are  called  "to  draw  near  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  giver  of  life...  The  Church 
feels  herself  called  to  this  mission  of  proclaiming  the  Spirit,  while  together  with  the  human  family  she  approach- 
es the  end  of  the  second  Millennium  after  Christ." 

Baptism,  Confirmation  (the  Holy  Spirit)  and  the  Eucharist  are 
most  fundamental  to  all  people.  The  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  within  us  leads  • 
us  to  Jesus  and  his  Mother,  and  Jesus  will  lead  us  to  the  Father. 

On  May  14,  1981, 1 had  a stroke  which  severely  handicapped  me 
on  the  right  side,  but  I will  go  on  preaching  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  until  the  end  of  my  days. 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 

+ tv)  « ^ ^ 

Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  S.F.M. 
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A poem  to  Mary  by  Eva  Marie  Walsh-Duarte 


may  God  hail  you. 

You  are  full  of  grace. 

Your  eyes  are  full  of  pure  love 
which  guides  us. 

Your  hands  are  full  of  youthful  protection. 
God  is  with  you 

because  of  your  pure  and  sincere  love. 
Blessed  are  you  among  all  women, 
living  example  of  commitment  and  kindness. 
Blessed  is  the  fruit  of  your  womb,  Jesus, 

To  whom  you  guided  with  a sure  hand 
to  be  our  salvation. 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
pray  for  the  children  of  the  world 
who  suffer  hunger  and  war. 

Pray  for  us  so  that  we  may  have  faith  and  hope. 
Pray  for  the  youth,  so  that  we 
do  not  stray  from  the  way  of  truth. 

And  give  us  the  strength  to  say  no, 
even  when  it  may  not  be  convenient. 

Now,  and  in  the  hour  of  our  trial. 

Amen. 


V 


Eva  Marie  is  12  years  old  and  began  Grade  7 in  Riobamba,  Ecuador, 
in  September.  Her  father,  Tom,  her  mother,  Scarboro  lay  missionary, 
Julia  Duarte,  along  with  Evita  and  her  brothers  and  sister,  moved  to 
Riobamba  in  1993  when  Scarboro  opened  its  newest  mission  there. 

Photo  at  left:  Eva  Marie  (R) 
and  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Lorraine  Reaume.  Ecuador. 
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carboro  Missions  left  San 
jj  Fernando  in  January  of 
f this  year  after  12  years  in 
this  Bukidnon  valley  on 
the  island  of  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our 
mission  policy  of  going  where  we 
are  needed,  and  moving  on  when 
we  are  no  longer  needed.  There  are 
two  young  Filipino  priests  assigned 
to  take  our  place. 

When  our  first  group  came  to 
San  Fernando  in  1980,  Scarboro 
Missions  had  already  been  working 
in  the  Philippines  for  25  years.  Our 
mission  then  was  in  Leyte  serving  a 
more  traditional  church  in  the  cen- 
tral (Visayan)  area  of  the  country.  It 
was  time  to  move  on. 

We  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Bishop  Claver  to  join  his  new  dio- 
cese of  Bukidnon  in  Mindanao.  Our 
task  would  not  only  be  the  care  of  a 
traditional  Catholic  parish.  We  were 
also  expected  to  reach  out  to  the 
large  non-Christian  native  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  our  mission  team 
would  consist  of  three  lay  people  as 
well  as  a priest.  In  November,  1980, 
four  Canadian  missionaries  moved 
into  this  vast  new  area  of  San  Fer- 
nando. 

At  our  farewell  liturgy,  people 
had  hung  banners  behind  the  altar 
which  read: 

"Thank  God  for  our  ongoing 

growth  in  Christian  faith  with 

Scarhoro  Foreign  Missions." 

It  has  indeed  been  a time  of 
growth  for  all  of  us,  missionaries 
and  local  people  alike.  God  has  been 
working  with  us  and  through  us. 

There  is  Boni  for  example,  who 
farms  along  the  Polangi  and  Tigwa 
rivers.  Boni  is  naturally  shy  and 
hesitates  to  speak  out.  However,  he 


has  learned  from  his  experience  in 
the  Christian  community  that  he, 
too,  is  responsible  for  the  people 
and  the  world  around  him.  When 
the  government  approved  an  elec- 
trical power  project,  he  objected. 

The  proposed  dam  would  inundate 
large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  displac- 
ing thousands  of  farm  families. 

The  people  united,  petitioned 
and  resisted  for  several  years  until 
finally  the  hydro  project  was 
scrapped. 

And  there  is  data  Esteban,  a 
Manobo  tribal  chieftain  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Kibungkog.  He  was  encour- 
aged by  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
tribal  lands  from  aggressive  settlers. 
While  other  native  leaders  sold  out 
to  the  intruders,  giving  up  their 
peoples'  livelihood,  Esteban 
remained  firm.  Kibungkog  is  one  of 
the  few  barrios  (villages)  still  in  the 
possession  of  its  native  peoples. 

Many  determined  men  and 
women  have  taken  a united  stand  to 
protect  the  forests  from  greedy  log- 
ging companies.  People  like  Siony 
and  Clarita,  Dolfo  and  Boy  Demit, 
who  remained  fasting  in  front  of  the 
government  offices  in  Manila  until  a 
logging  moratorium  was 
proclaimed. 

Throughout  San  Fernando  there 
are  some  50  groups  of  Christians 
who  meet  every  week  in  their  barrio 
chapel  to  celebrate  the  liturgy  and 
share  life's  struggles.  Certainly  the 
Reign  of  God  is  growing  here. 

And  now  we  move  on.  Most  of 
us  are  back  in  Canada:  Fr.  Dave 
Warren  is  director  of  the  Society's 
Formation-Education  Department. 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly  is  promoting  mission- 
ary vocations  at  parishes  and 
schools  across  the  country.  Fr. 
Charles  Gervais  also  travels  from 


coast  to  coast  promoting  Scarboro 
Missions  and  our  work.  Lay  mis- 
sionary, Mary  Anne  O'Connor  is 
one  of  the  coordinators  of  the  Soci- 
ety's Lay  Mission  Office  in  Canada. 
Fr.  Roger  Brennan  is  serving  in 
China,  and  I remain  in  the  Philip- 
pines, now  working  in  the  new 
parish  of  Kibungay. 


After  Easter  this  year  I visited  the 
mission  of  Miarayon.  It  is  a large 
area  of  my  parish  extending 
between  the  Kitanlad  and  Kalatun- 
gan  mountain  ranges.  The  people 
are  mostly  native  Bukidnons.  I had 
arranged  to  meet  the  young  priest 
there  from  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  He  was  preparing  to  take 
over  the  district  from  me  and  want- 
ed me  to  introduce  him  to  some  of 
the  people. 

When  I arrived  at  the  centre,  Fr. 
Danny  was  already  there,  surround- 
ed by  people.  They  were  discussing 
new  ways  of  building  up  the  Christ- 
ian communities.  And  the  youth 
were  asking  for  leadership  semi- 
nars. The  enthusiasm  was  quite 
obvious. 

At  first  I felt  a little  disappointed, 
perhaps  even  envious.  I had  never 
seen  the  people  so  excited.  I asked 
Danny  afterwards  whatever  moved 
him  to  become  a priest  in  Bukidnon. 
He  answered  without  hesitation, 
"the  selfless  example  of  the  Jesuits 
who  were  here  before." 

My  eyes  were  opened.  This  has 
been  the  role  of  the  foreign  mission- 
ary in  this  century,  to  sow  the  seeds, 
to  inspire  others,  and  to  move  on.  It 
is  the  story  of  Easter  all  over  again, 
Christ  dying  to  bring  new  life  to  the 
world. 


Reasons  for  Hope 
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TO  BRING 


Fr.  Jim  with  parishioners  in  front  of  the  church,  and  enjoying  a meal  with  friends  (above). 


A BBC  radio  news  program  con- 
cluded with  the  comment,  "The 
difference  between  a pessimist  and 
an  optimist  is  that  the  former  has  a 
better  grasp  of  the  facts."  They  had 
just  reported  on  the  renewed  ethnic 
cleansing  in  Bosnia,  massive  killings 
in  Rwanda,  the  stalemate  over  Haiti, 
and  the  clearcutting  of  British 
Columbia's  forests.  It  wasn't  a very 
bright  picture  of  our  world. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  hope 
nevertheless.  Since  I arrived  in  the 
Philippines  30  years  ago,  the  popu- 
lation has  doubled  to  an  estimated 
66  million.  More  than  half  of  the 
people  are  under  18  years  and  there 
is  a high  literacy  rate.  Youth  are 


always  seen  as  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

The  church,  too,  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  quickly  coming  into  its 
own.  We  recently  welcomed  our 
new  bishop,  Honesto  Pacana,  S.J.,  to 
Bukidnon.  He  is  the  third  local  bish- 
op of  this  central  Mindanao 
Province.  Since  the  diocese  was 
founded  25  years  ago,  more  than  50 
local  priests  have  been  ordained. 
There  are  several  communities  of 
religious  sisters  here  as  well,  and 
lay  people  are  active  in  the  various 
ministries. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the 
early  days.  When  Scarboro  Missions 
came  to  the  Philippines  in  1955 


there  were  very 
few  local  priests  in 
the  south.  Foreign 
missionaries  held 
all  positions  of 
authority;  they 
were  the  bishops, 
parish  priests  and 
administrators.  As 
recently  as  1950 
the  Archbishop  of 
Manila  was  an 
American. 

Scarboro  Mis- 
sions has  sent  38 
missionaries  to  this 
country  over  the 
years,  27  priests 
and  11  lay  people. 
We  first  worked  in 
Leyte,  then  Cebu 
and  later,  Min- 
danao. Now  there  are  relatively  few 
foreigners  here. 

Today's  news  was  much  like 
yesterday's.  The  radio  summed  up 
the  situation  in  Africa  as  "the  heart 
of  darkness,"  with  millions  of 
refugees,  hunger  and  more  mas- 
sacres. Our  hope  is  certainly  not 
based  on  human  endeavours  alone, 
noble  as  they  may  be.  Our  hope 
comes  from  the  conviction  that  peo- 
ple are  basically  good,  and  that 
darkness  and  death  are  overcome 
with  the  light  and  new  life  brought 
by  this  child — the  Word  made 
flesh — born  to  us  on  Christmas 
Day.®® 
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By  Mike  O'Kane 


Back  row,  L-R:  Carol  O Kane,  Brian  Manning,  John  MacNeil;  TJtird  roiv:  Stan  Desroches,  Ron  Bates,  Mike  O Kane, 
John  Gomes,  Greg  Morrison,  Vince  Butler,  Don  Swenson;  Second  row:  Sheila  Bates,  Pat  Osier,  Marie  Butler, 
Dan  O'Neill,  John  Ching,  Terry  Ostler;  Front:  John  Gomes,  Hugh  MacDougall,  SFM. 


As  a small  mission  Society, 
Scarboro  Missions  has 
always  been  both  creative 
and  innovative  in  its  approach  to 
mission.  In  November,  1993,  Scar- 
boro Missions  celebrated  75  years  as 
a mission  Society.  Many  other 
orders,  congregations  and  institutes 
within  the  universal  church  have  a 
much  longer  history.  In  the  context 
of  Catholic  history  in  English-speak- 
ing Canada,  however,  75  years  of 
mission  history  and  experience  is 
quite  significant. 

As  a former  priest-missionary 
with  Scarboro,  and  someone  still 
committed  to  mission,  the  Society's 
efforts  to  make  their  75th  anniver- 
sary celebrations  a communal  and 
family  affair  was  a source  of  pride 


and  hope  for  me.  In  this  venture,  the 
Society  was  creative  and  innovative, 
and  I would  say  risk-taking.  And 
the  Gospels  demand  risk  of  the 
authentic  believer. 

At  a time  in  their  history  when 
their  numbers  have  been  drastically 
reduced,  their  future  precarious  and 
the  work  of  mission  itself  the  subject 
of  much  debate,  Scarboro  Missions 
looked  out  beyond  its  own  prob- 
lems and  even  its  survival,  to 
acknowledge  the  contribution  and 
solidarity  of  others  in  the  successes 
and  failures  of  their  75  year  history. 

As  a missionary  community 
Scarboro  celebrated  with  pride  and 
hope  the  missionary  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Society  and  its  mem- 
bers in  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 


pines, the  Caribbean,  and  Central 
and  South  America.  Yet  its  celebra- 
tions reached  beyond  itself.  Begin- 
ning in  mid-year,  anniversary 
events  were  held  across  Canada  that 
reached  out  to  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity nation-wide,  to  acknowledge 
the  part  the  Canadian  church,  spe- 
cial groups  and  loyal  supporters  of 
its  mission  work,  played  in  those 
accomplishments. 

I believe  that  by  these  events  the 
Society  was  creatively  expressing  its 
understanding  of  church  as  the 
People  of  God,  as  community,  as 
family.  Its  innovative  planning  took 
Society  members  out  to  their  sisters 
and  brothers  in  the  Canadian 
church. 


Continued  on  p.  22... 
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Togetherness 


By  Jean  Wyatt 


n that  era  dubbed  in  con- 
tempt if  not  in  ridicule  as 
the  "Dirty  Thirties",  the 
Great  Depression,  my  husband  Ed 
and  I were  raising  our  two  children. 
If  life  seemed  hard,  we  didn't  realize 
it;  we  had  youthful  health  and  Ed's 
steady  $17  a week  pay.  What  we 
didn't  have,  we  couldn't  miss,  such 
as  today's  Pied  Piper,  television,  to 
keep  kids  enthralled  for  hours.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  in  the  public 
domain,  nor  could  we  have  afforded 
such  a frill. 

One  day,  my  husband  suggested 
building  a play  house  for  Barbara 
and  Eddie,  our  children.  It  would  be 
play  space  they  could  identify  as 
their  own;  a place  to  dream  the 
improbable  dreams  of  childhood. 

And  so,  at  the  bottom  of  our 
large  garden  filled  with  sustenance 
and  beauty,  a shingled,  one-room 
dwelling  eventually  arose. 

Ed  painted  the  little  house  and  I 
resurrected  old  net  curtains  from 
my  rag  bag  to  hang  at  the  three 
green  trimmed  windows  which 
swung  wide  to  sunny  days. 

A path  of  used  brick  led  to  the 
green  painted  door.  Inside,  a 
friend's  discarded  linoleum  was  laid 
over  the  plank  flooring  and  maga- 
zine pictures  covered  the  used  lum- 
ber walls.  A shelf  held  a doll's  cook- 
stove.  Play  china  dishes  were  dis- 
played in  a doorless  cupboard  on  a 
wall.  A child's  set  of  table  and 
chairs,  a doll's  cradle,  a toy  piano 
and  Ed's  tool  chest  completed  the 
furnishings. 

Each  spring  after  the  last  snow 
disappeared,  Barbara  and  playmate 
Joan  emptied  the  interior  of  the 
house  onto  the  new  growth  of  grass 
outside.  Everything  was  cleaned 


and  polished  before  moving  back 
inside.  I laundered  the  curtains,  and 
the  finale  was  the  washing  of  doll 
clothes  and  hanging  them  on  a 
miniature  line  between  two  dwarf 
fruit  trees. 

All  was  not  work,  however,  the 
children  having  a 'shopping'  area 
that  wound  around  Ed's  brilliant 
dahlias,  a cacti  rockery  and  a snap- 
dragon bed  that  could  rival  a 
Joseph's  coat  of  colour. 

What  else  gives  as  much  pleasure 
to  a pretend  Mom  as  having  friends 
in  and  serving  'tea'  (lemonade)? 

On  a bake  day,  homemade  bread 
with  butter  and  brown  sugar  was 
added.  However,  there  were  times 
when  refreshments  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  host  and  guests. 

During  playtime,  Barbara  had  the 
care  of  her  brother  two  years  her 
junior.  This  didn't  seem  a chore — 
Eddie  like  to  play  house  as  much  as 
his  sister.  He  dressed  a doll  careful- 
ly, fed  it  'milk'  (water)  from  a doll 
bottle,  then  took  his  charge  for  an 
outing  in  a reed-woven  doll  buggy 
with  rubber-tire  wheels. 

When  the  children  put  on  a play 
for  neighbourhood  kids,  Eddie  was 
official  stage  hand,  pulling  the  stage 
curtain  back  and  forth  as  required. 
The  curtain  was  an  old  bed  sheet 
fastened  to  my  clothesline  which 
ran  conveniently  by  the  play  house. 
The  curtain  served  as  the  'wings'  for 
the  performers  since  space  in  the 
playhouse  was  limited. 

Barbara's  contribution  to  the 
programme  was  the  short,  choppy 
melody  of  Chop  Sticks  played  on  the 
toy  piano  with  a finger  of  each 
hand,  and  Joan  did  a tap  dance. 

Rainy  days  were  busy  days  mak- 
ing scrap  books  from  department 


store  catalogues  delivered  to  homes 
free  in  spring  and  fall.  A whole 
family  of  paper  dolls  could  be  cut 
out  and  fashionably  dressed.  Flour 
and  water  made  a paste. 

Should  a rain  shower  turn  into  a 
blustery  storm,  this  noisy  bugaboo 
was  merely  shrugged  off.  Was  not 
the  drum-roll  of  thunder  and  the 
spider-quick  lightening  but  the 
fanfare  for  a rainbow  to  shed  its 
glory? 

Came  a day  when  our  family 
moved.  My  husband  hired  a flat- 
bottomed  ice  truck  to  move  the  little 
house  to  its  new  location,  and  again 
it  stood  in  a garden  and  family 
togetherness  continued  eventfully 
as  ever. 

Today,  such  a lifestyle  could  not 
be  achieved.  We're  in  a changing 
era,  moving  around  seeking  jobs  as 
of  necessity  or  bettering  ourselves  in 
a highly  materialistic  way,  for  the 
most  part. 

Children  are  registered  in  sports 
and  classes  of  every  kind,  activities 
that  take  priority  when  it  comes  to 
scheduling  time  for  family  get- 
togethers. 

In  this  world  economic  situation, 
we're  advancing  to  a state  of  famine, 
a famine  of  family  togetherness, 
spending  more  time  out  of  the  home 
and  apart  from  each  other. 

If  there  is  anything  parents  and 
children  really  need,  it  is  time,  time 
to  be  a family,  perhaps  watching  an 
ambitious  grasshopper  challenging 
the  dizzy  height  of  a sunflower  and 
conquer  its  own  Mount  Everest.  For 
the  insect,  the  feeling  must  be  mag- 
nificent. 

So,  too,  is  family  togetherness: 
the  closeness  felt  to  those  we  cherish 
and  care  about.°° 
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JOURN 


By  Monica  Lambton 


On  the  fourth  day  of 
our  Sinai  Desert 
camping  trip  we 
faced  our  greatest  physical 
challenge.  We  were  in  the 
middle  of  a spectacular 
desert  valley,  one  of  the 
many  known  as  "wadis” 
that  are  carved  by  water 
which  runs  furiously 
through  them  a few  times 
each  year.  At  times  the 
wadi  narrows  to  only  a 
couple  of  feet  across,  thus 
making  passage  difficult.  It 
was  at  one  of  these  junc- 
tures that  we  found  our- 
selves. 

We  were  facing  a rock 
wall  with  a large  hole 
carved  through  it  and  a 
ten-foot  drop  on  the  other 
side.  We  had  no  choice  but 
to  pass  through  it.  We 
went  carefully,  one  at  a 
time,  feet  first,  wiggling 
our  way  through  until 
someone  could  grab  out 
feet  and  direct  our  descent. 

The  physical  aspect  of 
moving  through  a narrow 
passage,  not  knowing 
what  was  on  the  other 
side,  while  having  to 
blindly  rely  on  others  for 
help  as  we  trusted,  hoped 
and  prayed  for  a safe  land- 
ing was  very  striking.  We 
were  reminded  of  the  many  others 
throughout  human  history  who 
have  made  similar  journeys  in  the 
desert. 

In  the  words  of  a friend  who  has 
led  many  of  these  excursions,  "the 
desert  is  a place  of  divine 
encounter."  The  bible  is  filled  with 
stories  that  take  place  in  the  desert. 
The  Israelites  were  brought  to  the 


the  God  whom  we  all  seek. 

During  the  Christmas 
season,  we  recall  the  desert 
journey  of  the  three  wise 
men  in  search  of  Jesus.  We 
can  identify  with  these 
people  from  2,000  years 
ago  who  placed  their  hope 
in  Jesus.  For  many  people 
who  suffer,  hope  for  a new 
birth  in  their  lives  is  linked 
to  the  hope  offered  to  us  by 
God  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Christians  In  The 
Middle  East 

Since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  Christians  have 
lived  in  the  Middle  East, 
although  their  population 
has  varied  greatly  over  the 
years.  Today  their  numbers 
are  small  and  rapidly 
decreasing  due  to  political 
and  economic  pressures  in 
this  war-torn  area.  There 
are  between  four  and  five 
million  Palestinians  living 
in  Israel,  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world; 
about  ten  percent  are 
Christian. 

As  one  who  lived  for  a 
year  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
discovered  and  experienced 
how  the  recent  history  of 
strife  in  the  land  of  Israel- 
Palestine  has  put  a lot  of  pressure  on 
the  local  Christians.  War  and  mili- 
tary occupation  have  forced  many  to 
leave  for  Europe,  North  America 
and  elsewhere,  hoping  for  a life  of 
peace  with  better  opportunities  for 
their  children. 

According  to  some  Christian 
leaders,  it  is  also  difficult  for  Chris- 
tians to  remain  in  the  area  because 


Monica's  group  in  the  "Coloured  Canyon"  wadi. 
Sinai  Desert. 

desert  in  order  for  God  to  make  a 
Covenant  with  them.  Earlier  on  our 
trip  we  visited  Mount  Sinai,  the 
place  traditionally  remembered  as 
the  site  of  the  giving  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  Moses. 

Simple  in  its  starkness,  the  desert 
is  where  a radical  separation  exists 
between  earth  and  the  heavens.  It  is 
a location  for  divine  inspiration  and 
guidance,  reinforcing  the  fullness  of 
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A wadi,  or  dry  water- 
course, in  the 
Sinai  Desert. 


Highway  dividing 
East  (Arab)  and  West 
(Jewish)  Jerusalem  on 
the  pre-1967  "Green 
Line".  (East  is  left.) 


Monica,  centre,  with  Rev. 
Naim  Ateek  and  Sabeel,  a 
staff  member  at  the  Centre 
for  Palestinian  Liberation 
Theology. 


they  do  not  have  a theology  that 
gives  adequate  meaning  to  their  life 
experiences.  They  are  not  able  to 
reconcile  their  faith  and  their  hope 
for  peace  and  justice  with  the  reality 
of  their  suffering. 

To  Reverend  Naim  Ateek,  Canon 
of  St.  George's  Episcopal  Cathedral 
in  Jerusalem  and  pastor  of  its  Pales- 
tinian congregation,  it  became  clear 
that  there  was  a great  need  in  the 
Palestinian  Christian  community  for 
a theology  that  addressed  their  day- 
to-day  experiences.  Thus  came  the 
birth  of  a Palestinian  Liberation 
Theology  which  focuses  on  the  mes- 
sage of  liberation  in  the  bible.  For 
those  who  suffer,  God  has  some- 
thing important  to  say. 

In  his  book,  "Justice  and  Only 
Justice",  Reverend  Ateek  expresses 
his  desire  that  when  Palestinians 
return  to  the  land  it  will  not  result  in 
conquest  or  oppression,  but  rather  in 


a sharing  of  the  land  of  Israel-Pales- 
tine.  He  believes  that  "this  is  the 
kind  of  return  that  is  willed  by  the 
God  whom  we  have  come  to  see  in 
the  biblical  revelation — a God  of 
justice,  mercy  and  peace." 

He  also  talks  about  his  struggle  to 
move  from  pain  and  bitterness  to 

forgiveness.  His  vision  for 
peace  is  the  product  of 
much  reflection  and  expe- 
rience. Many  Palestinian 
Christians  in  the  Middle 
East  work  tirelessly  for 
peace.  They  want  to  see  an 
end  to  the  violence,  fear 


and  hardships  which  exist  even  in 
the  midst  of  hopeful  negotiations 
and  agreements. 

As  Christians,  their  major  feasts 
of  Christmas  and  Easter  have  been 
particularly  painful  as  they  are 
sometimes  prevented  from  worship- 
ping freely.  Bethlehem  is  located  in 
the  Occupied  Territories  of  the  West 
Bank  and,  when  the  military  closes 
off  these  areas  for  security  reasons, 
permits  must  be  obtained  to  travel 
between  Bethlehem  and  Israel. 

These  permits  are  often  difficult  to 
obtain. 

I was  fortunate  to  spend  last 
Christmas  in  Bethlehem  and  attend- 
ed a service  of  readings  and  carols  at 
the  Shepherd's  Fields.  Christmas 
carols  will  forever  have  new  mean- 
ing after  having  sung  them  there. 
Later  that  night  I was  with  a group 
at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  again 
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Each  half-hour  program  features  stories  about 
Catholic  projects  and  people  across  Canada,  and  is  co- 
produced by  Villagers  Communications  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  Television  Group. 

Catholic  faith  education ; a part  of  everyday  life  on 
Catholic  Journal.  Every  Friday  7:30  p.m.  E.S.T.  on 
VISION/TV.  (Check  local  listing  for  time.) 

To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  contact: 
Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  On,  M4Y  1V6. 

Ph:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201. 


for  a service  of  readings  and  carols. 
Outside  the  church,  in  Manger 
Square,  choirs  from  around  the 
world  sang  throughout  the  evening. 

There  were  thousands  of  tourists 
for  this  event,  and  due  to  the  heavy 
security  around  Bethlehem,  we 
needed  to  register  in  advance  with  a 
valid  passport  and  were  searched 
before  we  boarded  the  bus.  Regula- 
tions such  as  these  make  free  access 
to  religious  sites  difficult  for  local 
Christians. 

The  current  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East  offers  hope  for  an  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  political  and  even  a 
religious  rebirth.  We  can  be  hopeful, 
but  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done.  Fundamentalists  in  various 
religious  and  political  organizations 
are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  current 
peace  process  and  treaties  of  cooper- 
ation. Their  goal  is  to  perpetuate 
war  or  to  offer  a false  peace. 

Our  Judeao-Christian  tradition 
tellingly  reveals  that  crises  lead 
people  into  the  desert  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  hope  for  a new  life.  Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Theology  teaches 
that  out  of  suffering  comes  forgive- 
ness and  the  faith  to  begin  again.  In 
the  Middle  East  today,  many  Chris- 
tians continue  to  work  and  pray  that 
they  will  soon  emerge  from  their 
desert  of  suffering  to  live  a new  life 
of  justice  and  peace  .°° 

Before  going  to  the  Middle  East, 
Monica  Lambton  worked  in  the  Justice 
& Peace  Office  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
She  and  her  husband,  Paul,  now  live  in 
Ottawa. 
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The  Society  has  also  been  risk- 
taking this  past  year.  As  well  as  the 
foregoing  events,  another  very  sig- 
nificant process  was  initiated.  The 
weekend  of  November  9, 1993,  wit- 
nessed a celebration  of  former  mem- 
bers and  their  families  at  the  Scar- 
boro Mission  House  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario.  Former  priest  and  lay  mem- 
bers, former  seminarians  together 
with  Scarboro  colleagues,  came 
together  as  family,  and  as  a commu- 
nity celebrated  a thanksgiving  litur- 
gy to  God  for  their  involvement  and 
contribution  to  mission. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Scarboro  Missions  had  invited  for- 
mer Society  members  to  celebrate  as 
family.  Following  the  General  Chap- 
ters of  1978  and  1986  invitations  had 
gone  out  to  this  special  group  to  join 
in  with  their  Scarboro  colleagues  to 
mark  these  milestones  in  Society 
history.  The  1986  reunion  was  such  a 
success  that  it  inspired  Charlie  Rock 
(now  deceased),  Vince  Butler,  Terry 
Ostler  and  John  Quinn,  to  call 
together  their  classmates  of  1961.  As 
well  as  a social  gathering,  this  meet- 
ing was  to  examine  the  influence  of 
the  'Scarboro  experience'  in  the  lives 
of  class  members  both  ordained, 
non-ordained  and  laicized.  The 
reunion  was  spiritually  uplifting  and 
led  to  another  in  the  summer  of  1993 
that  reached  out  to  all  former  mem- 
bers of  Scarboro  Missions. 

From  these  reunions  a movement 
has  begun.  In  calling  the  1992-93 
meetings,  Charlie  Rock,  Vince  Butler, 


Terry  Ostler  and  John  Quinn  met 
with  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Scarboro's 
Superior  General.  A more  extensive 
mailing  list  was  compiled  of  all  for- 
mer Scarboro  members  and  seminar- 
ians. Letters  and  questionnaires  were 
sent  out  to  over  100  people.  An  over- 
whelming and  enthusiastic  response 
came  back  indicating  that  the  'Scar- 
boro experience'  of  both  former 
priest  and  lay  members  and  semi- 
narians was  still  a very  influential 
factor  in  their  lives.  Fr.  Swords  sug- 
gested at  one  of  the  sessions  that 
perhaps  some  type  of  Scarboro 
alumni  be  formed. 

With  this  in  mind  a standing  com- 
mittee has  met  several  times  with 
Scarboro  members.  A follow-up 
weekend  of  prayer  and  discernment 
was  held  at  Scarboro  Missions  in 
April,  1994,  and  a retreat  and  recon- 
ciliation process  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 1994.  The  commitment  of  the 
group's  participation  in  a Scarboro 
alumni  is  not  just  social  or  to  remi- 
nisce about  the  past.  It  is  evident  that 
people  are  serious  and  profoundly 
committed  to  mission.  For  Scarboro 
Missions  and  its  former  members 
this  is  a risk-taking  venture,  but  let 
the  Spirit  lead  us  where  it  will... 

As  the  Scarboro  community  con- 
tinues its  year-long  process  of  dis- 
cernment regarding  its  future,  so  this 
movement  of  Scarboro  alumni  will 
continue  its  own  discernment,  seek- 
ing ways  of  mutual  support  and  the 
discovery  of  new  approaches  to  the 
task  of  mission. °° 
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A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


Scarboro  Missions  has  prepared  a new  3-part,  25-minute  video  program 

for  school  and  parish  use. 


Three  stories  in  one  video. 


IN  A PLACE  CALLED  OCOA 


Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn  and  the 
Canadian  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
(Kingston,  Ontario)  work  together 
with  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  transform  their  community. 

To  be  seen  on  Vision  TV  this  fall. 
(Length:  12  minutes) 


SHARED  LAND: 
SHARED  WATER 


Also  in  Ocoa,  peasant  farmers  coop- 
erate in  sharing  their  land  with  one 
another  to  finance  irrigation  for  all. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV. 

(Length:  6 minutes) 


GERRY  HEFFERNAN: 
A MAN  REMEMBERED 


****** 


Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Gerry  Heffernan  spent  his  time  overseas 
helping  people  build  their  own  homes. 
He  died  in  his  beloved  Peru  in  1993. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV.  (Length:  6 minutes) 





— 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  copy.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4. 


Tim  Charrette 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


Be  a 

Missionary 

Overseas 


scarboo 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


the  Good  News 
to  all  creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  EH  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address  City 


Province  Code  Education  Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Of  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  160. 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


L 


